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+ ET us hope that it will not be long before we all 
meet again to discuss the organization of peace 
following an armistice in Korea on the conclusion of 
which so much depends,” Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, presiding in the absence of General 
Assembly President Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, said 
last April 23 when the seventh session of the Assembly 
recessed. It will have been 97 days from that date when 
the Assembly resumes its session on August 17, as a result 
of the armistice and, twelve hours later, the cease fire on 
July 27 in Korea. “The signing of the armistice is the 
end of one chapter—of bloodshed and conflict— 
but it is only the beginning of a new and difficult 
cne, the making of peace,” Mr. Pearson said of the prob- 
lems which will be before this resumed session whose only 
agenda item will be the question of Korea. “This new 
chapter can only be completed successfully in Korea if 
the armistice terms are faithfully and scrupulously ob- 
served by all concerned. If this is done we can move to 
the next stage toward political settlement and reconstruc- 
tion in a free, democratic and united Korea,—a goal 
which the Korean people have fought so valiantly to 
reach. Such a settlement could in its turn lead to a 
solution of outstanding issues in the whole of the Far 
East.” As the delegations of sixty member states pre- 
pared for discussion of this vital political issue, members 
of the Military Armistice, Neutral Nations Supervisory 
and Neutral Nations Repatriation Commissions moved 
into the demilitarized zone of Korea to help speed im- 
plementation of the armistice and, the most hotly debated 
of its terms—repatriation of prisoners. 


Korea 


Back of the battle lines and away from the large 
cities, the rehabilitation of villages in predominantly 
agricultural Korea goes on. For five weeks from March 
15 to April 23, Glen Leet, of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration, visited villages helping 
to establish community development projects. The princi- 
pal agricultural product in Korea is rice, and the aim 
of Koreans is to raise as much of it as possible. 


There are simple methods of increasing the production 
of rice which the villagers know,—rebuilding reservoirs, 
digging canals and ditches and terracing hillsides. The 
people in almost every village have plans for the improve- 
ments they will make when there is peace and the young 
people come home again. 


The United Nations, through a program based mainly 
cn psychological encouragement and a little financial aid 
(so far $5,000 for improvement in 32 villages) , has amply 
demonstrated that many of these plans can be carried 
cut immediately. 

The projects were organized under 
contracts executed by teams consisting 
of officials of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, the United Nations Civil Assistance Command 
and the Republic of Korea in the person of a representa- 
tive of the Governor of the province. Mr. Leet and his 
team would arrive at a village and discuss with its leaders 
the projects the village most wanted. As they talked on 
a dusty roadside or in a field, the whole village would 
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gather around, turning the discussions into town meet- 
ings. 

After the village conference, and a visit to the pro- 
posed work site, an application would be signed by the 
village leaders. UNKRa officials and the representative of 
the Governor of the Province would discuss the proposal 
and the contract would be signed on the spot. While Mr. 
Leet was there, improvement projects were begun in 
eighteen villages; their total had reached thirty-two by 
the end of April and in every province teams were trained 
to carry on the program. Always the value of the work 
contributed by the villagers was many times greater than 
the aid UNKRA provided for the project. “If they wanted 
the community improvement enough to do that much 
extra work, it could hardly be a bad investment,” Mr. 
Leet said. Generally, the next morning, the people would 
be at work... . 


Miss Kim On Soon, president of the Korean National 
Nurses’ Association, and Miss Lee Young Bok, nursing 
education specialist and executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, arrived in New York Tuesday from Rio de 
Janeiro, where they participated in the 10th Quadrennial 
Conference of the International Council of Nurses from 
July 6 to 18. They will make a two-month study of 
United States nursing practices on fellowships provided 
by UNKRA as part of the program of improving health 
services in Korea. ... 


Libya has asked for United Nations technical aid in 
investigating possibilities of introducing all-round improve- 
ments in its administrative organization to bring about 
greater efficiency and economy in government. Two pub- 
lic administration specialists, Harry C. Elvins, of Aus- 
tralia, and Francis Alexander Hynes, of Ireland, will 
make a survey including organization and structure of 
governmental departments and agencies, co-ordination 
among departments, staffing arrangements and utilization 
of available skill and manpower, staff recruitment and 
training, and management of supplies and equipment. . . . 
In response to a request from El Salvador, the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration is sending 
Mrs. Enelda F. Fox, Mexican child welfare expert there 
to advise in formulating an integrated national program 
of services for children. . . . Yugoslavia has asked for the 
services of a United Nations expert to help step up the 
production of lignite at the Kostalac, Kreka and Velenje 
mines. Paul Henri Brabant, Belgian mining engineer, who 
has been associated with mining operations in Greece, the 
United States, China and Belgium has received the two 
month assignment... . 


As an immediate step to relieve the critical water 
situation in Karachi, Pakistan has gained the help of an 
hydrologist and two geophysical engineers in locating new 
sources of supply. The critical water shortage comes from 
a combination of increasing demands and diminishing 
supplies. The population of Karachi has swelled from 
300,000 in 1940 to 1,120,000 in 1951. 


A drop in the supply of some 10 wells in the Dumlot- 
tee-Malir area, bringing on a steady overdrawing of water, 
produced the present level in all wells around the city 
area, described as “decreasing at an alarming rate.” 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold announced on 
July 23 the appointment of Major General Bennet L. de 
Ridder of Belgium as Acting Chief Military Observer of 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Truce in Korea: New Tasks Face United Nafa 


“BY resisting and ending aggression in Korea the United Nations has at 

the same time reduced the chance of successful aggression else- 
where,” Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, President of the General Assembly, 
said of the cease-fire following the armistice agreement signed at 10 A.M. 
on July 27 in Korea. “Our first thought at the moment is for those who have 
defended the principles of the United Nations with their lives and in the 
hope that their devotion might save us from the destroying horror of 


another world war.” 


The last preliminary to the cease-fire in the bitter Korean fighting which 
began on June 25, 1950 was brief. In a wooden and thatched-roof building 
built especially for the occasion in Pan Mun Jom, Lieutenant General William 
K. Harrison for the United Nations and Lieutenant General Nam II on behalf 
of the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers each signed 
six copies in the Korean, English and Chinese language versions. The signing, 
on green cloth-covered tables, took ten minutes. The agreements were later 
signed by General Mark Clark, for the United Nations Command and Marshal 
Kim I! Sung for North Korea and General Peng Teh-huai for the Chinese. 


The United Nations delegation, 
brought to Pan Mun Jom from Mun- 
san by helicopters, filed past a guard 
of honor representing all units and 
services fighting on the peninsula. The 
world’s first collective action to repel 
aggression under the United Nations 
Charter banded together side by side 
with the forces of the Republic of 
Korea, land, naval, air and medical 
units from Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Colombia, Denmark, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, India, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom and United States. 


Later, when General Clark signed 
the truce documents, United Nations 
commanders present at the ceremony, 
many of whom were also present at 
the Pan Mun Jom signing, were: Brig- 
adier General J. G. N. Wilton of Aus- 
tralia; Brigadier General Sirri Acar, of 
Turkey; Major General Michael 
M. Alston-Roberts West, Commander 
of the Ist British Commonwealth 
Division; Brigadier General Jean V. 
Allard, of Canada; Commodore Kai 
Hammerich, af the Danish hospital 
ship Jutlandia; Brigadier General 
George Vlassos, of Greece; Colonel 
Gaspon J. Daelmans, of the Belgian 
and Luxembourg forces; Captain Vic- 
tor F. Manincent, of France; Colonel 
Chan Ansuchote, of Thailand; Colonel 
Micanor Jimenez, of the Philippines; 
Colonel Daniel Du Toit, of South 
Africa; Colonel Egil] Moe of Norway; 
Lieutenant Colonel C. H. Schilper- 
wood, of the Netherlands; Lieutenant 
Colonel Carlos Oritz, of Colombia; 
Lieutenant Colonel] Wolde Yohannis 
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Shita, of Ethiopia; and Major Fabio 
Pennacchi, Commander of the Italian 
Red Cross hospital in Korea. Also pres- 
ent were- Eighth Army Commander 
General Maxwell D. Taylor and Major 
General Choi Duk-Shin of South Ko- 
rea, who had been a delegate to the 
truce negotiations up to May 25. 


DEMARCATION LINE Briefly, the armi- 
stice agreement provides for a military 
demarcation line with each side with- 
drawn two kilometres establishing a 
demilitarized zone between the forces. 


The armistice terms provide: 

commanders of opposing sides are 
responsible for complete cessation 
of hostilities twelve hours after the 
agreement is signed; within seventy- 
two hours they will withdraw all 
military forces, supplies and equip- 
ment from the demilitarized zone 
(except for certain conditions) ; 
no more reinforcing military per- 
sonnel will be introduced into the 
area except on a temporary duty 
basis; in no case may the aggre- 
gate exceed the total who have de- 
parted since the effective date of 
the armistice. 
a cut-off of new combat aircraft, 
armored vehicles, weapons, and 
ammunition, except on a replace- 
ment basis piece-for-piece. 


The demilitarized zone, two-and-a 
half miles wide, will include most 
of the outposts fought over during the 
past year. The demarcation line runs 
from the far west port of the Imjin 
River, just west of Munsan, to a point 
almost directly north of Pan Mun Jom, 
from where it slices northeast to a 


point some five miles north of Chor- 
won. After running almost due east to 
a point fourteen miles north of Yang- 
gu, the line strikes the Sea of Japan 
at a point about five miles south of 
Kosong, a total distance of 155 miles. 
The Chinese and North Koreans have 
won territory approximating 850 square 
miles south of the 38th parallel. The 
Republic of Korea has gained about 
2,350 square miles of territory north 
of the parallel. 


Ports of entry designated by the 
truce negotiators which may be used 
for rotation of troops and for the re- 
placement of equipment are: Inchon 
and Kunsan, in the west; Pusan, in 
the south; Kangnung, Hungnam and 
Chongjin in the east. Antung-Sinuiju 
and Manpojin, on the Manchurian 
border, have been designated railway 
ports of entry. Airports are Seoul City 
and Kimpo, Seoul; and Kunsan, Pu- 
san, Taegu and Kangnung, in the south; 
Sinuiju, Sinanju, Hungnam, and 
Chongjin, in the north. 


MILITARY ARMISTICE COMMISSION The 
agreement establishes a Military Armi- 
stice Commission of ten senior officers, 
five appointed by each side, as- 
sisted by ten joint observer teams. 
Headquarters will be in the vicinity of 
Pan Mun Jom. The members of the 
Military Armistice Commission will 
have complete freedom of movement, 
to, from and within the demilitarized 


.zone, to supervise implementation of 


the armistice agreement and settle any 
violations. 


The Commission held its first meet- 
ing on Monday, July 27. The United 
Nations members, led by Major 
General Blackshear M. Bryan, Com- 
mander of the United States 25th Di- 
vision, are: Major Generals Thanem 
Kittitkachern, Thailand; G. R. Bastin, 
Great Britain; and Rear Admiral W. 
K. Mendenhall, Jr., United States. 
Major General Lee Sang Cho of North 
Korea, an armistice delegate from the 
time negotiations began, has as col- 
leagues Generals Pak Il Yong and 
Choe Yong Han, of North Korea and 
Generals Ting Kuoyu and Tsai Chen- 
wen, of the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers. 


SUPERVISORY COMMISSION A. Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission, 
composed of four senior officers, two 
appointed by Sweden and Switzerland 
for the United Nations Command and 
two .by Poland and Czechoslovakia 
for the Korean People’s Army and 
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the Commander of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Volunteers, will supervise, ob- 
serve, inspect and investigate troop 
withdrawals and weapons replacement. 
They will report to the Military Armis- 
tice Commission. Copies of reports 
made by neutral nations inspection 
teams will be forwarded to the Military 
Armistice Commission by the Super- 
visory Commission without delay. The 
Supervisory Commission will evaluate 
the reports at the earliest practicable 
time and forward their findings to the 
Military Armistice Commission, which 
is not to take final action on them un- 
til an evaluation of any report has 
been made by the Supervisory Com- 
mission. 

PRISONERS Within sixty days after the 
armistice agreement becomes effective 


each side will directly repatriate all 
prisoners of war who insist on re- 


Bari 


patriation. Sick and wounded are to 
be repatriated with priority. Delivery 
and reception will be at Pan Mun Jom 
and additional places if necessary, un- 
der a Committee for Repatriation of 
prisoners of war composed of six offi- 
cers of field grade, three appointed by 
each side. All remaining prisoners of 
war will be handed over to the Neu- 
tral Nations Repatriation Commission. 


To insure that all prisoners of war 
have the opportunity to exercise their 
rights to be repatriated Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
India will each appoint a member to 
a Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission established to take custody of 
those prisoners who, while in the cus- 
tody of the detaining powers, have 
not exercised their right to be repatri- 
ated. India, whose representative will 
be the umpire in accordance with the 





provisions of Article 132 of the Geneva 
Convention, will provide sufficient 
armed forces and any other operating 
personnel required to assist the Re- 
patriation Commission and will also 
be Chairman and Executive Agent of 
the Commission. 


Within ninety days after the Re- 
patriation Commission takes over the 
custody of prisoners of war not direct- 
ly repatriated, nations to which these 
prisoners belong will have the free- 
dom and facilities to send representa- 
tives to the locations where such pris- 
oners are in custody to explain to 
them their rights and to inform them 
of any matters relating to their return 
to their homelands. 


The number of such explaining rep- 
resentatives is not to exceed seven per 
thousand prisoners. No force or threat 
of force is to be used to prevent or 
effect repatriation. Any prisoner who 
decides to exercise the right of repatri- 
ation shall be assisted to that end by 
the Repatriation Commission. 


At the expiration of ninety days af- 
ter the transfer of custody of prisoners 


LESTER B. PEARSON, of Canada, President of the General Assembly, is interviewed by newsmen on announcement of the armistice in Korec. 
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to the Repatriation Commission, ac- 
cess of representatives to the captured 
personnel shall terminate and the 
question of disposition of the prisoners 
of war who have not exercised their 
right to be repatriated shall be sub- 
mitted to the political conference rec- 
ommended to be convened, 


On July 27, the Chinese and North 
Koreans said they would return 12,763 
prisoners: 3,313 members of United 
States forces, 922 British, 12 French, 
228 Turks, 15 Australians, 40 Philip- 
pines, 22 Colombians, 14 Canadians, 
6 South Africans, 1 Greek, 1 Belgian 
and 3 Japanese. 


About 69,000 North Koreans and 
5,000 Chinese will be returned by the 
United Nations Command. Of those 
daily returned by the United Nations, 
2,400 will be well prisoners, 360 sick 
and wounded. To the Repatriation 
Commission will go some 7,800 North 
Koreans and 15,500 Chinese prison- 
ers who, the United Nations Command 
reports, have refused repatriation. 


Two other operative groups are ap- 
proved in the agreement. Joint Red 
Cross teams will be made up of repre- 
sentatives of national Red Cross so- 
cieties in each of the countries with 
forces under the United Nations Com- 
mand, and the Red Cross societies in 
North Korea and the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 


A Committee for Assisting the Re- 
turn of Displaced Civilians, a unit of 
the Military Armistice Commission, 
will co-ordinate plans for repatri- 
ating displaced civilians who wish 
to return to their homes in North or 
South Korea; or any others of foreign 
nationality who wish to go to the 
other side of the truce-demarcation 
line. This Committee is made up of 
four officers, two from each side. 


POLITICAL CONFERENCE The military 
commanders on both sides recommend 
to the governments of the countries 
concerned, that “within three months 
after the armistice agreement is signed 
and becomes effective a political con- 
ference of a higher level of both sides 
be held by representatives appointed 
respectively to settle through negotia- 
tion the question of the withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from Korea, the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, etc.” 


Another article provides that amend- 
ments and additions to the armistice 
agreement must be mutually agreed to 
by the commanders of the opposite 
side. 


The cease-fire on July 27 ended 
thirty-seven months of hostilities in the 
course of which, it is estimated, more 
than 72,500 of the United Nations 
forces had been killed, more than 
250,000 wounded. Some 84,000 others 
were captured or missing. Of the dead, 
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25,000 were from the United States 
forces, 45,000 South Koreans, 600 
British, and 1,900 from other mem- 
bers of United Nations forces. Esti- 
mated total casualties of Chinese and 
North Koreans were 1,350,000 dead 
or wounded. 


The geographical division of Korea 
at the 38th parallel, grew out of agree- 
ments following the surrender of Ja- 
pan in August, 1945, A joint Com- 
mission, consisting of representatives 
of the United States command in the 
South and of the Soviet command in 
the North, had been set up “with a 
view to the re-establishment of Korea 
as an independent state.” 


When this Commission was unable 
to reach an agreement, the United 
States, on September 17, 1947, sub- 
mitted the problem of the independ- 
ence of Korea to the General Assem- 





The Secretary-General: 


cs HE whole world is thankful that 

the negotiations at Panmunjom 
have brought the fighting in Korea to 
an end by the signature of an Armistice 
Agreement. The United Nations Sec- 
retariat joins me in paying tribute to 
the men and women of many lands 
who have risked or given their lives in 
the defence of the principles of the 
Charter. I wish to express the firm 
conviction that all parties by abiding 
by the Armistice will contribute to 
paving the way to a peaceful settle- 
ment of the political and economic 
problems still facing us in Korea. The 
agreements which have been reached 
now open the way for the strengthen- 
ing of collective action for bringing 
assistance to the people of Korea. The 
United Nations will devote the best of 
its endeavours to the great tasks of 
reconciliation and rehabilitation that 
lie ahead.” 


bly. The General Assembly, in a reso- 
lution on November 14, created the 
United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea to facilitate establish- 
ment of a National Government of 
Korea through nation-wide elections. 
Unable to communicate with the So- 
viet military authorities in the north, 
and after consultation with the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly, 
the Temporary Commission initiated 
and supervised elections in South 
Korea. A National Assembly was 
elected in May and a government or- 
ganized under the leadership of Syng- 
man Rhee. Thus the country of Korea 
remained divided in two parts. 


North of the parallel was established 
the Democratic People’s Government 
of Korea which claimed jurisdiction 
over the entire 85,000 sauare mile 
peninsula and its 20,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. South of the parallel, under the 
United Nations, was established the 
Republic of Korea also claiming 
jurisdiction over the peninsula. 


ATTACK Surprised by a pre-dawn at- 
tack across the parallel and down an 
invasion corridor toward Uijongbu on 
the main highway through western 
Korea to Seoul, South Korean forces 
suffered serious setbacks. The United 
States asked for an immediate meet- 
ing of the United Nations Security 
Council. On June 25, the Security 
Council, by a 7-0 resolution, found 
that the attack by North Korean 
forces constituted a breach of the 
peace, called for immediate cessation 
of hostilities, asked its members to 
furnish assistance in the execution of 
the resolution, On June 27, Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United 
States, ordered United States planes 
and warships to the aid of the rallying 
South Korean forces. Britain pledged 
disposal of her Far East naval forces. 


By September 1950, United Nations 
forces were on the offensive and by 
October 1 fierce sustained assaults, 
the United Nations Command re- 
ported, had largely destroyed the 
North Korean army as an effective 
fighting force. The General Assembly 
in October adopted a_ resolution 
recommending that “all appropriate 
steps be taken to ensure conditions 
of stability throughout Korea.” 


“UNITING FOR PEACE” On November 2, 
by 52 votes to 5, the General Assemb- 
ly, passed the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution which provides that in case 
of a threat to and breach of the peace 
or an act of aggression where the Se- 
curity Council is unable to act, the 
General Assembly may make recom- 
mendations for collective measures by 
Member states. These recommenda- 
tions may, in case of a breach of the 
peace or act of aggression, include the 
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use of armed forces, The resolution 
also set up a Peace Observation Com- 
mission to observe and report on any 
area of tension, and a Collective 
Measures Committee to study meth- 
ods which might be used to maintain 
and strengthen world peace. The reso- 
lution enables the General Assembly 
to consider and make recommenda- 
tions on breaches of the peace and 
acts of aggression whenever the Se- 
curity Council is prevented from tak- 
ing action. 


Later in November the United Na- 
tions commander announced that Chi- 
nese communist forces had intervened 
on behalf of the North Koreans in the 
conflict. In response to an invitation 
by the Security Council, a communist 
Chinese delegation came to New York. 
The delegations’ claims that South 
Korea had initiated the aggression were 
rejected by the Council. The United 
Nations tried, through a three member 
cease-fire group established by the As- 
sembly, to negotiate an armistice but 
the negotiations failed. Meantime, the 
Chinese forces had mounted an ad- 
vance which was stopped -south of 
Seoul in January, 1951. 


The General Assembly on February 
1 adopted a proposal condemning 
communist China as an aggressor. 

On May 18, the Assembly adopted 
a resolution recommending an em- 
bargo on shipment of arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war to areas 
under control of the Central Chinese 
People’s Government and the North 
Korean authorities. 


On June 23, Yakov A. Malik, 
U.S.S.R. representative on the Security 
Council declared in a radio address 
that “the Soviet peoples believe that 
the most acute problem of the present 
day, the problem of the armed conflict 
in Korea can also be settled. . . . The 
Soviet peoples believe that as a first 
step discussion should be started be- 
tween the belligerents for a cease-fire 
and an armistice.” The United Nations 
Command made an offer to negotiate 
and on July 10, negotiations for a 
cease-fire were opened in Kaesong. 


As the flames of conflict flared up, 
subsided, and flared again, negotiations 
for the truce were carried on amid 
charges and counter-charges of viola- 
tions of agreements and of bad faith. 
However by March 19, 1952, both 
sides had substantially agreed: on a 
cease-fire within twelve hours of sign- 
ing an armistice, withdrawal of all 
forces from a demilitarized zone with- 
in seventy-two hours, and withdrawal 
of all armed forces from all rear areas 
and coastal islands and waters of Ko- 
rea within five days. Also agreed to 
was an end to reinforcements save for 
rotating personnel, and a cut-off date 
for reinforcing weapons and ammuni- 
tions except for replacements. Estab- 
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LESTER B. PEARSON, of Canada, President 
of the General Assembly: 


COMAIHE good news from Korea re- 

is flects the wishes of millions 
throughout the world that the fighting 
should be brought to an end on hon- 
ourable terms. 


Our first thought at this moment is 
for those who have defended the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations with 
their lives, and in the hope that their 
devotion might save us from the de- 
stroying horror of another world war. 


On June 25, 1950, the United Na- 
tions faced its greatest challenge; the 
aggression launched against the Re- 
public of Korea, The challenge has 
been met by the United Nations in 
the spirit of the Charter. By resisting 
and ending aggression in Korea, the 
United Nations has at the same time 
reduced the chance of successful ag- 
gression elsewhere. 


In nearly three years fighting, under 
conditions of the utmost difficulty, the 
forces under the United Nation Com- 
mand—mainly from the Republic of 
Korea and the United States—have 
carried out their assigned task with 
courage and perseverance. 


The Armistice will end the fighting 
in Korea, As such it is the first step— 
but only the first step — toward a 
peaceful settlement in that area. 


The next step is to call the United 
Nations General Assembly back into 
session to prepare the way for calling 
the political conference recommended 
in the armistice terms. There are a 
number of decisions that will have 
to be made by the Assembly before 
this political conference meets. There 
iy also the need for further United 
Nations action to aid the Korean peo- 
ple in the restoration and reconstruc- 
tion of their ravaged land. 


In accordance with the Assembly's 
resolution of last April 18th, I am 
therefore informing the Member Gov- 
ernments tonight that the Assembly 
will reconvene at United Nations 
Headquarters on August 17th to take 
up these Korean questions, 

The signing of the armistice is the 
end of one chapter—of bloodshed and 
conflict—but it is only the beginning 
of a new and difficult one—the mak- 
ing of peace. 

This new chapter can only be com- 
pleted successfully in Korea if the 
armistice terms are faithfully and scru- 
pulously observed by all concerned. 


If this is done, we can move on to 
the next stage toward political settle- 
ment and reconstruction in a_ free, 
democratic and united Korea— a goal 
which the Korean people have fought 
so valiantly to reach. Such a settle- 
ment could in its turn lead to a solu- 
tion of outstanding issues in the whole 
of the Far East. 


The magnitude of the effort already 
made for peace and unification in 
Korea is the measure of the task 
which lies ahead. We shall only suc- 
ceed in that task if we follow the 
course laid down by our Charter and 
maintain the svirit of joint endeavour 
that has carried us to this point on the 
long and hard road to peace.” 





lishment of a Military Armistice Com- 
mission and the Neutral Nations Su- 
pervisory Commission was also agreed 
to. 


PRISONERS The block to a cease-fire 
was the prisoner of war issue. The 
United Nations Command indicated 
that it did not wish to return, forcibly, 
a single prisoner or send, forcibly, any 
prisoner to any particular destination. 
The United Nations Command stated 
that, consistent with the basic condi- 
tion that it would not use force to re- 


patriate prisoners of war, it would con- 
sider any plan or proposal for settling 
the prisoner of war issue. The Chinese 
and North Koreans insisted that all 
prisoners of war be repatriated. In 
early April, the armistice negotiations 
went temporarily into secret session. 
At that time the Communists request- 
ed a round number estimate of the 
prisoners of war whom the United 
Nations Command would be able to 
repatriate. The United Nations Com- 
mand pointed out that this could only 
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be determined by interviewing the in- 
dividual prisoners of war. 

Following issuance of an amnesty 
statement by the Chinese and North 
Koreans guaranteeing that all cap- 
tured personnel after their repatriation 
could join their families and partici- 
pate in peaceful construction and live 
a peaceful life, the United Nations be- 
gan to screen prisoners held by them. 
Results indicated that of 106,000 in- 
terviewed 70,000 would not resist re- 
patriation. Informed of this, the Chi- 
nese and North Koreans insisted on 
full repatriation of all prisoners of war 
and by October 18, after the United 
Nations had made several proposals 
for the disposition of prisoners refus- 
ing repatriation, the truce negotia- 
tions broke down. 

The General Assembly, for whom 
the Korean war had been the major 
issue at its seventh session, on Decem- 
ber 3 adopted a resolution aimed at 
breaking the deadlock. The resolution 
asserted that prisoners not wishing to 
return home should neither be forcibly 
repatriated nor forcibly retained. The 
resolution established the neutral na- 
tions repatriation commission in for- 
mat and procedure substantially as it 
was agreed to at Pan Mun Jom. 





rs 


RUDECINDO ORTEGA MAS- 


AMBASSADOR 
SON of Chile, President of the Security 
Council: 


<4 OW, the Security Council, over 

which my country, Chile, has 
the honor to preside this month, will 
receive the report of the Unified Com- 
mand, including the text of the arm- 
istice agreement as signed. 

It is proper to recognize that if this 
agreement has resulted for the good 
of humanity it is due mostly to the 
perseverance and efforts of the United 
Nations to re-establish peace. 

At this time we naturally lack the 
historical perspective to judge the ulti- 
mate results of its efforts, but we are 
certain that they will surely occupy 
an outstanding place in history.” 
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EXCHANGE Negotiations, however, re- 
mained in abeyance until April 6, 
when an agreement was discussed for 
the repatriation of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war. The agreement was 
signed April 11 and during the ex- 
change, completion of which was an- 
nounced May 3, 6,670 Chinese and 
North Koreans and 684 United Na- 
tions and Republic of Korea prisoners 
were repatriated. 

Agreement in principle for repatria- 

tion of all prisoners had been reached 
when Republic of Korea President 
Syngman Rhee’s dramatic release of 
North Korean prisoners led to question 
by the Chinese and North Koreans 
that the United Nations Command 
would not be able to assure implemen- 
tation of any armistice agreement the 
Command might sign. 
AGREEMENT The Command replied that 
it would make every effort to ob- 
tain that government’s cooperation 
and would, to the limits of its ability, 
establish military safeguards to ensure 
observation of the armistice terms. 
President Rhee’s principal objection to 
the armistice agreement was that it 
left Korea divided and permitted the 
continuance of the large Chinese Com- 
munist army in North Korea. But he 
agreed to withhold any active opposi- 
tion to the truce until the political 
conference that is to follow the armi- 
stice had been given ninety days to 
arrange the withdrawal of Chinese 
forces and bring about unification of 
North and South Korea. 

Preparations for that political con- 
ference will undoubtedly form the 
basis of discussions in the General 
Assembly, The Assembly will recon- 
vene on August 17 in response to a 
telegram to all Delegations from Mr. 
Pearson announcing the meetings at 
Headquarters “to resume considera- 
tion of the Korean question.” 








AMBASSADOR HENRY CABOT LODGE JR., 
Permanent Representative to the United Na- 
tions, informed Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold of the signing of the Armistice: 


CPHAVE the honor to inform you 

that an Armistice Agreement has 
been entered into between the United 
Nations Command and the Commana- 
ers of the communist forces in Korea 
i.e., the Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers. The 
Agreement was signed for the United 
Nations Command at 1000 hours on 
July 27, 1953, Korean time, and be- 
comes effective at 2200 hours, July 27, 
1953, Korean time. 

A report of the Unified Command 
transmitting the official text of the 
Armistice Agreement will be sent to 
you shortly. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed as- 
surances of my highest consideration.” 


SECRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammarskjold and General Assembly President Lester B. Pearson, of 
Canada, discuss plans for the resumed seventh session of the Assembly beginning on August 17. 
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IKE the burst of an unexpected shell—such as this 
one bringing death and destruction to the front line 


KOREA: PROVING GROUND —news of the surprise armed attack on the Republic of 
: Korea across the thirty-eighth parallel broke with dra- 


matic suddenness on June 25, 1950. That very day, how- 


FOR LLECTIVE ever, holding an emergency meeting on a quiet Sunday 
afterncon at far-away Lake Success, the United Nations 


Security Council declared the attack by forces from 


North Korea ‘ta breach of the peace” and called for an 
imm-diate ending of the hostilitics and withdrawal of the 


attacking troops. Then, two days later—no heed having 


been taken—the Council recommended that United Na- 
tions Members furnish aid to repel the attack and restore 
peace and security. From then on, resistance was slowly 


but steadily built up. _> 
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In view of the “prompt and vigorous support” already 
offered, the Security Council, less than two weeks after 
the attack from North Korea, provided for a unified 
command of the fighting forces and later gave to that 
command the job of organizing relief for the Korean 
people. The United States was asked to designate the 
commander. Three renowned American generals succes- 
sively served: Douglas MacArthur (right, with Colonel 
Alfred G. Katzin, personal representative in Korea of 
Trygve Lie, first Secretary-General), Matthew B. Ridg- 
way (below, left, with another general), and Mark W. 
Clark (right, with Mr. Lie). During the first weeks of 
savage fighting, the United Nations Command forces 
were driven into a small beachhead perimeter in the 
Pusan area. 


Fifty-three of the 60 Mem- 
bers of the United Nations 
have expressed support for 
the United Nations action 
in Korea recommended by 
the Security Council (left). 
Sixteen Members have pro- 
vided troops to the unified 
command; and 46 have 
given economic assistance. 
In addition to those of the 
Republic of Korea, armed 
forces have been operating 
under the United Nations 
Command from Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey, the Union of 
South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, and the United 
States. Denmark, India, 
Italy, Norway, and Sweden 
have provided medical 
units. The Council is kept 
informed of operations by 
regular fortnightly reports. 
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Forced back to the Pusan area by the initial offensive, 
the United Nations Command forces in turn took the 
offensive in September 1950 by carrying out an am- 
phibious landing at Inchon and attacking out of the 
Pusan perimeter. They soon regained most of the terri- 
tory of the Republic of Korea and largely destroyed the 
North Korean army as an effective fighting force, In 
October 1950, after the other side had rejected a United 
Nations Command call to stop the fighting, they moved 
into the north of Korea to ensure conditions of stability 
throughout the country —conditions which the United 
Nations General Assembly had recognized as necessary 
for establishment of a unified, independent, and 
democratic government. Then, in early November, Chi- 
nese communist forces intervened, and the United Na- 
tions troops were forced to withdraw southward. That 
offensive was stopped south of Seoul in January 1951, 
the United Nations Command again took the initiative 
in March, and by June its forces had succeeded in 
advancing to a line across central Korea. During the 
next few weeks the Chinese and North Koreans con- 


Ethiopian troops, together with replacements for Greek, Netherlands, and Thailand forces already engaged, arrive in Korea for action. 





tinued a slow withdrawal under constant preessure, while 
their: position deteriorated materially. Nevertheless, 
there was no indication of a relaxing of their hold on any 
major part of North Korea. Armistice negotiations opened 
on July 10, 1951. Since then, neither side has undertaken 
sustained offensive action, although there has been con- 
stant and often heavy military contact — the objective of 
the United Nations Command being to safeguard the se- 
curity of its forces against a potential offensive. Mean- 
while, when a proposal aimed at the withdrawal of Chi- 
nese forces was vetoed by the Soviet Union in the Security 
Council on November 30, 1950, the General Assembly 
took up the question of Chinese intervention. After efforts 
to obtain a cease-fire had failed, it found, on February 1, 
1951, that the Central Chinese People’s Government had 
given direct aid to the aggression in Korea and had itself 
engaged in aggression. Then, in May 1951, the Assembly 
recommended an embargo on strategic and war materials 
for areas under Chinese communist and North Korean 
control. _> 
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An American front-line outpost. 


Soldiers, sailors, and airmen of seventeen countries have 
fought in Korea under the United Nations flag as well as 
under their own national flags. The action was the first 
example in history of collective military measures by an 
international organization, and its sole purpose was to 
repel aggression and to restore peace and security. Even 
during the prolonged armistice negotiations, when there 
has been no sustained offensive action, the United Nations 
Command troops, as well as those of the other side, have 
suffered serious casualties, for the Command has main- 
tained pressure On the front lines and in the rear areas to 
secure its defensive positions and to reduce the possibili- 
ties of a logistic build-up. Late in1952, the United Nations 
ground forces faced an army of more than 1,000,000, 
mainly Chinese, deployed in depth, well equipped with 
artillery, tanks, and other heavy military equipment, and 
having at their disposal an air force of more than 2,000 
planes. Mostly jet-engined and flown by competent pilots, 
those planes, although based in Manchuria, attacked 
United Nations aircraft operating within Korea. 


In the operating room of a Norwegian mobile surgical hos- 
pital a few miles behind the front line, a woman surgeon 
extracts a bullet from the lower leg of a wounded soldier. 
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While the greater part of the forces under the United 
Nations Command had been provided by the United 
States—which, together with the Republic of Korea, has 
borne the brunt of the struggle—75 per cent of the 
front line troops in early 1953 were non-Americans, and 
even the United States divisions holding the other 25 per 
cent of the line contained many elements of Republic of 
Korea troops. The ground forces of all the nations served 
in the field as part of the United States Eighth Army. 
Some were in national uniform, while others wore United 
States uniforms bearing their national insignia. In addi- 
tion to the fighting men and equipment contributed, 
naval, cargo, and hospital ships and war and transport 
planes were provided by several of the participating na- 
tions, In the sudden attack on the small Republic of 
Korea those nations recognized a challenge which, if not 
taken up there — promptly and with decision — would 
only have to be met elsewhere, perhaps on an even 
greater scale. Thus, while the blood of many nationali- 
ties mingles in the military cemeteries among the Korean 
hills, the fallen are honored for having died that others 
may live. _ 
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The.United Nations and national flags fly over the military 
cemetery in Pusan during the burial of a Turkish officer. 
Below: studying a map of Republic of Korea artillery positions. = 
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The tide of aggression has been thrown back in Korea, 
but in its wake have been left unspeakable devastation 
and suffering — destroyed cities, burned villages, millions 
of homeless, thousands of orphans, and the impact of 
hunger, disease, and captivity. In a tiny country ravaged 
by a total war of a global nature, 600,000 homes were 
destroyed, and 10,000,000 persons endured grave hard- 
ship. Under the chaotic conditions not al] could be traced 
and helped; but the job that was done for the others was a 
magnificent one, made possible by assistance from many 
nations. At one time, for instance, while caring for 
5,000,000 refugees—an unprecedented number — the 
United Nations Command carried out a remarkable 
emergency welfare and feeding operation and prevented 
mass starvation and epidemic disease. The task in Korea 
is twofold, entailing emergency relief and long-range 
reconstruction, handled by three co-operating agencies 

the United Nations Command through its Civil Assist- 
ance Command, the Government of the Republic of Ko- 
rea, and the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, established by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 1, 1950. While active military operations continued 
on a large scale, only limited rehabilitation could be 
undertaken, but a beginning has been made. > 





Hopes for the success of the armistice negotiations in 
Korea — conducted first at Kaesong, then at Pan Mun 
Jom — were alternately bright and dim during the fifteen 
months before they were recessed on October 8, 1952. 
By the end of April 1952 a tentative draft armistice agree- 
ment had been worked out covering all points agreed on 
up to then. There was to be a demarcation line along the 
line of contact between the two sides, from which each 
side would withdraw an equal distance to leave a two- 
and-half mile-wide demilitarized zone. Within three months 
afler an armistice, a political conference of a higher level 
was to be held for settling the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces and the Korean question as a whole. Arrangements 
for implementing the armistice were to include a cease-fire 
within twelve hours of the signing and withdrawal of 
forces from the demilitarized zone within 72 hours; 
withdrawal of all military forces within five days from 
rear areas and coastal islands and waters; and a ban on 
reinforcing military personnel and equipment, but with 
rotation of personnel on a limited scale and replacement 
of destroyed or damaged equipment permitted through 
designated ports, under supervision and inspection. A 
Military Armistice Commission with joint observer teams 
and a Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission with in- 
spection teams were to be established. Points on which 
the negotiators failed to reach agreement concerned air- 
field construction and the composition of the neutral 
supervisory organ. Except for those, the differences had 
essentially been narrowed down to one question: whether 
all prisoners of war should be returned, by force if neces- 
sary. The United Nations Command was willing to 
return all who were not violently opposed, while the 
other side insisted on the return of all, by force if neces- 
sary. Several of its proposals having been rejected, the 
United Nations Command called a recess on October 8, 
1952, while remaining ready to resume the negotiations 
whenever a constructive formula was put forward or one 


of its own numerous outstanding proposals was accepted. 
A total of about 132,000 prisoners was involved — 121,- 
000 held by the United Nations Command, and 11,500 
reported by the other side, Meanwhile, a plan for ending 
the deadlock, adopted by the General Assembly two 
months later, with the support of 54 Members nations, 
was also rejected. 


The first break in the deadlocked and recessed armistice 
negotiations occurred on March 28, 1953, when the 
Chinese and North Koreans replied favorably to a letter 
from the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, repeating a long-standing proposal that sick and 
wounded captured personnel fit to travel be repatriated 
immediately. A reasonable settlement of that question, 
the Chinese and North Koreans said, should lead to 
settlement of the entire question of prisoners of war. 
Liaison groups of the two sides met at Pan Mun Jom 
on April 6, the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners 
began two weeks later and was completed on May 3, 
and the armistice negotiations were resumed on April 
26 to discuss the repatriation of all prisoners. Agreement 
reached on that contentious issue on June 8 provided 
that, within two months after an armistice, each side 
would hand over to the other at Pan Mun Jom all those 
prisoners who insisted on repatriation. A Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission, composed of Czechoslovakia, 
India, Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland, would take 
custody.in Korea of all the others. The question of those 
still not repatriated after a further 90 days, during which 
their rights to repatriation would be explained to the 
prisoners, would be referred for settlement to the agree-to 
political conference. After 30 days, the Commission 
would declare the release from prisoner-of-war to civilian 
status of any prisoners who still had not exercised their 
right to be repatriated and for whom no other disposition 
had been agreed to by the political conference. If any 
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Exchange of prisoners wishing to be repatriated begins on Au- 
gust 5 in the demilitarized zone. Guards will be Indian troops. 


chose to go to neutral nations, they would be assisted by 
the Commission and the Red Cross Society of India dur- 
ing the next 30 days, after which the Commission would 
be dissolved, Further meetings had been held to discuss 
administrative details, and the armistice agreement had 
been almost completed when, on June 18, about 25,000 
militantly anti-communist North Korean prisoners of war 
broke out of United Nations Command camps in an ac- 
tion which the Command said had been secretly planned 
and carefully co-ordinated at top levels in the Korean 
Government. The Chinese and North Koreans, in turn, 
accused the Command of conniving with President Syng- 
mian Rhee, of the Republic of Korea, in violating the 
June 8 agreement and obstructing the realization of an 
armistice. They cited President Rhee’s opposition to the 
armistice agreement and his exhortations to advance 
northward. General Assembly President Pearson, on the 
other hand, expressed shock at President Rhee’s “un- 
ilateral” action but hoped that he would co-operate with 
the United Nations Command in its continuing and de- 
termined efforts to obtain an early and honorable armis- 
tice. 
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President Rhee explained that he had ordered release 
of the prisoners to avoid the danger of clashes between 
Koreans and the armed forces of other countries whose 
presence in Korea was called for in the proposed truce 
agreement. His opposition to the truce itself, he said, 
was that it would leave Korea divided, with a million- 
man Chinese Communist army in the country, an effective 
threat to unification, perhaps even to the existence of 
Korea as a nation. 

Meanwhile, as June 25, the third anniversary of the 
launching of the hostilities in Korea came and went, 
heavy fighting still was taking place at the front, and the 
armistice negotiations stood adjourned, with no further 
meetings scheduled, although they could be reconvened 
at the request of either side. Then resumption of plenary 
truce sessions came on July 10, second anniversary of the 
beginning of negotiations. Liaison officers of the United 
Nations Command and the Chinese and North Koreans 
had met the day before to set the time for the meeting 
of the High Commands. 

On June 19, the Chinese and North Koreans, citing 
the prison break-out and the opposition of President 
Syngman Rhee, to an armistice which might leave his 
country divided, had asked the United Nations Command 
what assurances could be given that an eventual armistice 
agreement could be implemented. 

The Command, in a reply dated June 29, called the break- 
out of the prisoners a serious incident and asserted 
that the prisoners had been released without the knowl- 
edge of and contrary to the intent of that Command. The 
reply said that the armistice sought was a military one, 
between military commanders, The United Nations Com- 
mand, it pointed out, is a military one which does not 
exercise authority over the government of the Republic 
of Korea “an independent sovereign state whose govern- 
ment is the product of the self-determination of its mil- 
lions of people.” 

However, the reply noted, certain provisions of the 
armistice would require the co-operation of authorities 
of the Republic of Korea. The United Nations Command 
would make every effort to obtain that co-operation and 








would, to the limits of its ability, establish military safe- 
guards to insure that the. armistice terms are observed. 
The reply asked an early meeting to settle those terms. 
Accepting the request for the meeting, the Chinese and 
North Koreans said that, while not entirely satisfied with 
the reply, in view of the indications in it for an early 
armistice and in view of the assurances given, they would 
agree to a meting of delegations to discuss questions of 
implementation of an armistice agreement and various 
preparations prior to the signing of the agreement. 

After the anniversary meeting on July 10, plenary delega- 
tions met in executive sessions on July 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 
and 16 and then recessed for three days. 

On July 19, the truce negotiators met three times. No de- 
tails were made public except a statement by General Nam 
ll, reviewing the proceedings of the series of meetings 
just past during which, he said, the United Nations Com- 
mand had given assurances that the Republic of Korea 
Government would not obstruct “in any manner the im- 
plementation of the terms of the draft armistice agree- 
ment.” General Nam II stated the readiness of his side to 
meet immediately to discuss the various preparations prior 
to the signing of the armistice agreement. Liaison and 
staff officers resumed work the next day and continued 
during the week. 

In preparation were the language versions of the truce 
agreement, the meticulous plotting of the demarcation line 
and preliminaries for the signing. 

The signing came on July 27 at Pam Mun Jom at 10 in 
the morning. Lieutenant General William K. Harrison 
signed for the United Nations Command. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Nam II signed for the North Koreans and Chinese. 
Later General Mark Clark countersigned the documents 
for the United Nations Command, and General Peng Teh- 
huai for the Chinese and Marshall Kim II Sung for the 
North Koreans. 

The United Nations Headquarters communique for that 
day, after reviewing clashes between the forces on land 
and sea and in the air, read: “All military action in Korea 
and surrounding waters was halted at 10 p.m. 27 July 
1953, the effective moment of the cease-fire”. 
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HEALTH IMPROVEMENT program of Korea includes sending Korean nurses to study nursing practices 
abroad, Here, Agent-General of United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, John B. Coulter 
discusses the work of two such nurses from Korea now observing United States nursing practices. 


Next Phase of Action in Korea 





The Tasks of Reconstruction 


ITH the achievement of a truce 

in Korea the second significant 
phase of the historic collective action 
by the United Nations comes into per- 
spective. The time for large-scale re- 
construction is at hand. 


During the dramatic military and 
political developments which have oc- 
curred, there may have been a tend- 
ency to overlook the fact that the 
United Nations took not one, but two, 
unique steps to meet the challenge of 
aggression in Korea. 


In June of 1950, the Security Coun- 
cil called upon member nations to give 
military aid to the besieged Republic 
of Korea. Sixteen countries did so; 
the aggression was repulsed and the 
aggressor was sorely punished. In De- 
cember of 1950, the General Assembly, 
aware of the destruction brought upon 
the civilian economy, created the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency to assist the Koreans to re- 
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by JOHN B. COULTER 
Agent-General, United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency 


store their country to the point where 
the nation and its people could not 
only be free from tyranny, but freed 
from demoralizing dependence on in- 
ternational charity in order to stay 
alive. 


THE TASK What must be done to 
achieve this? Almost everything. The 
world has seldom seen such dstruc- 
tion. The people have been struck 
down by the hundreds of thousands; 
their homes have been levelled and 
their industry demolished, their chil- 
dren are scattered over the face of the 
land. Their money has been debauched 
by inflation. 

More than a million civilians have 
died as a result of the conflict. Five 
million of the survivors are on full 
or partial relief and hundreds of 
thousands more are on the brink of 
destitution. There are still 2,000,000 
refugees remaining of the 6,000,000 
originally displaced by war. Eighty 





thousand children—orphans, the un- 
accompanied and the abandoned—re- 
quire care and maintenance. They 
have been given as hostages to mis- 
fortune and must be recovered to be- 
come useful citizens. There are ap- 
proximately 300,000 widows, with 
more than half a million young chil- 
dren, who must be given an oppor- 
tunity to make a decent living. 

These people are not primarily a re- 
lief problem. It is necessary, but fatal- 
ly insufficient, to give them food, 
shelter, clothing and medical attention. 
To stop at this is to reduce the people 
to the status of inmates of a county 
poor farm. 

Their industry is practically gone, 
but they will rebuild it if given tools 
and machines and guidance. Cement 
and fertilizer will permit them to re- 
store their land to full fertility. Tech- 
nical assistance will enable them to 
locate and exploit the natural resources 
which lie beneath the surface. Educa- 
tion and training, at every level from 
primary to technical school, will give 
these people the chance they deserve 
to rebuild their economy and become 
self-sustaining. 

The Koreans are intelligent, ener- 
getic and ambitious. Their burning 
desire to learn and to do has amazed 
and delighted the most sceptical ex- 
perts who visited the country. 


THE PROGRAM UNKRa, calling upon the 
skills, materials and wealth of 29 na- 
tions, has only begun the great task it 
was created to do. It began its work— 
in the year which ended June 30, 
1953—with a $70,000,000 program of 
rehabilitation, including projects in 
the fields of industry, agriculture, min- 
ing, fisheries and education—to name 
a few. Urgency and the possibility of 


* implementation under war conditions 


were the criteria. 

A program of almost twice this 
amount had been proposed for the 
coming year, but this program was 
developed and limited in scope be- 
cause of the war. Now it is feasible 
and of the utmost importance to ex- 
pand that program for the coming 
year. All told, outside aid in the 
amount of at least one billion dollars 
will be required to restore Korea’s 
economy to its pre-war level. This 
must be done within the next 5 years. 
The faster the Korean production 
lines are built the faster the bread 
lines will shrink. 

The free nations, under the banner 
of the United Nations, met and over- 
came the first challenge of Korea 
with distinction. We answered aggres- 
sion with bravery and our blood. 

We must respond equally to the 
present grave economic emergency 
with all the forces at our command. 
To do less, to fail the Korean people 
in their need, is to permit defeat by 
collapse where defeat by aggression 
was resolutely denied. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


OREA has been in the interna- 
tional spotlight since VJ Day, 
September 2, 1945, when Japanese 
forces above the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel surrendered to troops of the So- 
viet Union and those below the 
thirty-eighth parallel surrendered to 
United States forces. This brought 
an end to Japanese control of the 
area, which had begun in 1910. 
Since the end of the Second World 
War, the role of Korea in interna- 
tional affairs has gone through three 
phases. First came the period of 
negotiations by the Allied powers. 
During the war, on December 1, 
1943, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 


DECEMBER 27—-The Moscow Agreement 
between the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom 
provided, “with a view to the re- 
establishment of Korea as an inde- 
pendent state,” for a Joint Commis- 
sion, consisting of representatives of 
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December 27, 1945 


to 


July 27, 1953 


and Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
had declared, at the Cairo Confer- 
ence, that the United States, China, 
and the United Kingdom, “mindful 
of the enslavement of the people of 
Korea, are determined that in due 
course Korea shall become free and 
independent.” 

In the Potsdam Declaration of 
July 25, 1945, the President of the 
United States, the President of the 
National Government of the Repub- 
lic of China, and the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain declared that 
“the terms of the Cairo Declaration 
shall be carried out and Japanese 
sovereignty shall be limited to the 
islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyu- 


1945 


the United States command in the 
South and of the Soviet command in 
the North, which was to assist in form- 
ing a provisional Korean government. 
After a government had been formed, 
the Commission, in consultation with 
the government, was to present pro- 


shu, and Shikoku and such minor 
islands as we shall determine.” On 
August 8, in its declaration of war 
on Japan, the U.S.S.R. announced ad- 
herence to the Potsdam Declaration. 

The second phase was that of the 
United Nations. It began with the 
submission by the United States of 
the problem of Korean independence 
to the General Assembly, on Septem- 
ber 17, 1947. 

The third phase began with the out- 
break of hostilities on the crossing of 
the parallel by armed forces from 
North Korea. 

A chronology of the main events 
concerning Korea since September 
1945, follows. 


posals for a four-power trusteeship 
of Korea, for a period of up to five 
years, to China, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. China subsequently adhered to 
the Moscow Agreement. 
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MARCH 20—The Joint Commission held 
its first meeting. 


MAY 8—The Joint Commission ad- 


MAY 21—The Commission was recon- 
vened. Then, after several months, a 
stalemate between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. was reached on all 
major issues of the problem. 


SEPTEMBER 17—The United States sub- 
mitted the problem of the independ- 
ence of Korea to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. 


JANUARY 12—The Temporary Commis- 
sion held its first meeting in Seoul. 
Its efforts to communicate with the 
Soviet military authorities in the 
North, either directly or through the 
U.S.S.R. Government, in order to 
carry out its functions in North as 
well as South Korea, were unsuccess- 
ful. The Commission therefore de- 
cided to consult with the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly re- 
garding the course of action to be 
followed. 


FEBRUARY 19—The Interim Committee 
opened its debate on Korea, and de- 
voted six meetings to the discussion. 


FEBRUARY 26—The Interim Committee 
decided that the Temporary Commis- 
sion should implement the program 


JANUARY 19—The Republic of Korea 
applied for Membership in the United 
Nations. 


FEBRUARY 9—The Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea applied for United 
Nations Membership but its applica- 
tion was not considered. 


FEBRUARY 18 — The Commission, 
through the Secretary-General, sent a 
telegram to the U.S.S.R. requesting its 
good offices in establishing contact 
with the North. A month later a letter 
was sent to the Premier of the People’s 
Democratic Republic in the North. 
Neither communication received a 
reply. 


MAY 30—The first general election un- 
der the Government of the Republic 
of Korea was held, with almost 90 per 
cent of the electorate casting votes. 
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1946 


journed sine die when no agreement 
was reached as to the procedure to be 
followed in consulting with “Korean 


1947 


NOVEMBER 14—The General Assembly 
adopted Resolution 112 (II) A and 
B. It created the United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea to facil- 
itate, first, establishment of a National 
Government of Korea through nation- 
wide elections,.and then the with- 
drawal of occupation forces. The 
Temporary Commission was composed 


1948 


outlined by the Assembly “in such 
parts of Korea as are accessible to 
the Commission.” 


MAY 10—The National Assembly in 
South Korea was elected, with ob- 
server teams of the Temporary Com- 
mission watching the balloting. The 
National Association for the Rapid 
Realization of Korean Independence, 
led by Syngman Rhee, won a majority 
of seats and Mr. Rhee organized a 
government. 

(According to the Commission’s in- 
formation, formal executive authority 
in North Korea had been vested since 
February 1947 in the North Korean 
People’s Committee, with General Kim 
Il Sung as chairman, established by 
the North Korea People’s Council 


1949 


APRIL 8—The Security Council voted 
on the application for Membership of 
the Republic of Korea, 9 in favor, 2 
against; because of the negative vote 
of the U.S.S.R. no recommendation 
for admission was made to the General 
Assembly. 


JUNE 29—The Commission said it had 
verified the withdrawal of United 
States occupation forces from South 
Korea. An American Military Advis- 
ory Group of 500 men remained. The 
Commission, through the Secretary- 
General, then notified the U.S.S.R. of 
its readiness to extend the same offices 
of observance and verification of the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces. No reply 


1950 


JUNE 10— Repeated broadcasts over 
Radio Pyongyang (capital of North 
Korea) on June 7, 8, and 9, contained 
an appeal from North Korea for unifi- 





democratic parties and social organi- 
zations” referred to in the Moscow 
Agreement. 


of Australia, Canada, China, El Sal- 
vador, France, India, Philippines 
Syria, and the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
was authorized to travel, observe, and 
consult throughout Korea. The 
Ukrainian S.S.R. refused to partici- 
pate, in view of its previously ex- 
pressed objections to the Commission. 


(Assembly). The People’s Council, in 
April 1948, approved a draft consti- 
tution for a “Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea.” In accordance with 
its provisions, a general election was 
held in North Korea on August 25, 
1948, to elect representatives of a 
Supreme People’s Assembly for all 
Korea.) 


DECEMBER 12—The General Assembly 
accepted the report of the Temporary 
Commission, voted to establish a new 
Commission to continue United Na- 
tions efforts to bring about the peace- 
ful unification of Korea, and recogniz- 
ed the Government of the Republic of 
Korea as the only lawful government 
in those parts of Korea where the 
Commission was able to observe. 


was received. (On September 18, 1948, 
the U.S.S.R. had informed the United 
States that the evacuation of Soviet 
troops from North Korea would be 
completed by the end of December 
1948.) 

The Commission began a series of 
broadcasts to North Korea expressing 
its hopes for unification of Korea and 
its desire for discussions with North 
Korean authorities. 


OCTOBER 21—The General Assembly 
called for continuation of the Com- 
mission with the additional function, 
as the Commission’s first task, of ob- 
serving and reporting developments 
“which might lead to or otherwise in- 
volve military conflict in Korea.” 


cation of all of Korea. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, instructed its acting 
Deputy Principal Secretary, John P. 
Gaillard, to meet with North Korean 
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representatives. Mr. Gaillard and a 
United Nations interpreter crossed the 
thirty-eighth parallel on foot to the 
Yohyun station, about 700 meters be- 
yond the parallel, where they were met 
by three representatives of North 
Korea. 

Mr. Gaillard offered to deliver the 
texts of the documents containing de- 
tails of the Commission’s own broad- 
casts on unification of Korea and con- 
sultation between the Commission and 
Northern authorities. The North Kor- 
ean representatives refused to accept 
the papers, stating that they were only 
agents and without authority to enter 
into discussion or accept documents. 
Mr. Gaillard received copies of the 
North Korean letter of appeal and re- 
turned to Kaesong. 


* JUNE 25—The Commission reported 


invasion of South Korea by North 
Korean forces. The United States re- 
quested the Secretary-General to call 
an immediate meeting of the Security 
Council. 

The Council met in the afternoon 
and adopted with certain revisions a 
resolution presented by the United 
States, finding the attack by North 
Korean forces constituted a breach 
of the peace, and calling for the im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities and the 
withdrawal of the North Korean forces 
to the thirty-eighth parallel. The reso- 
lution also requested the United Na- 
tions Commission on Korea to report 
its fully considered recommendations 
on the situation with the least possible 
delay; to observe the withdrawal of the 
North Korean forces to the thirty- 
eighth parallel; and to keep the Secur- 
ity Council informed on the execution 
of the resolution. All United Nations 
Members were, in addition, called up- 
on to render every assistance to the 
United Nations in the execution of 
the resolution and to refrain from giv- 
ing assistance to the North Korean au- 
thorities. The resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 9 in favor, none against, 
with 1 abstention. (For: China, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, India, Nor- 
way, United Kingdom, United States. 
Abstention: Yugoslavia, Absent: U.S. 
S.R..) 


JUNE 27—The Security Council met 
again. In the interval between the two 
meetings, the Commission on Korea 
reported that the situation in the pen- 
insula showed possibilities of rapid 
deterioration. It was convinced that 
North Korea would not heed the 
Council’s resolution of June 25 and 
suggested that the Council invite both 
parties to agree on a neutral mediator 
or to request Member states to under- 
take mediation. Rejecting the North- 
ern regime’s allegations that the Re- 
public started the hostilities, the Com- 
mission said, “All the evidence con- 
tinues to point to a calculated, co-or- 
dinated attack prepared and launched 
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with secrecy” by the Northern regime. 

At this meeting, Warren R. Austin, 
United States representative, informed 
the Council that his Government had 
decided, in accordance with the Coun- 
cil’s resolution of June 25, to order 
United States air and sea forces to 
give the South Korean Government 
troops cover and support. Mr. Austin 
presented another resolution, accord- 
ing to which the Security Council 
would note that the authorities of 
North Korea had not complied with 
the resolution of June 25, and that 
urgent military measures were re- 
quired to restore international peace 
and security. 

It recommended that the Members 
of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea 
as might be necessary to repel the 
armed attack and to restore interna- 
tional peace and security in the area. 
This resolution was adopted by 7 votes 
to 1 (Yugoslavia). In favor were: 
China, Cuba, Ecuador, France, Nor- 
way, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The representatives of 
India and Egypt, not having received 
instructions from their Governments, 
did not take part in the vote. The rep- 
resentative of the U.S.R.R. was absent. 


JUNE 28—The Secretary-General trans- 
mitted the Council resolution of June 
27 to all United Nations Member 
states, and asked what aid, if any, 
each would give to the Republic of 
Korea. 


JUNE 29—The Secretary-General an- 
nounced the appointment of Colonel 
Alfred G. Katzin, of South Africa, as 
his Personal Representative in Korea. 


JUNE 30—The Security Council met 
for the third time on _ Korea. 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, said 
he would have abstained in the vote 
on the resolution of June 27 had his 
instructions reached him in time, for 
two reasons: (1) the Korean conflict 
was but a new phase of the “deep- 
rooted divergences between the West- 
ern and Eastern blocs”; and (2) in the 
several cases of aggression brought be- 
fore the United Nations, the Organiza- 
tion had not taken any action to put 
an end to them as it was now doing in 
the case of Korea. 

Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, of India, 
said that his Government accepted 
the June 27 resolution. India was 
opposed to any attempt to settle in- 
ternational disputes by resort to ag- 
gression. The halting of aggression 
and the quick restoration of peaceful 
conditions were essential preludes to 
a satisfactory settlement. Acceptance 
of the resolution, however, did not 
involve modification of India’s policy 
of friendly relations with all countries, 
said Sir B. N. Rau. 


JULY 4—The U.S.S.R. stated that the 
June 25 resolution was in violation of 


the Charter, and that the June 27 reso- 
lution was illegal because of the ab- 
sence of two permanent Council mem- 
bers, China and the U.S.S.R. 


JuLyY 7—The Security Council met for 
the fourth time since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. The Council, by 
a vote of 7 (China, Cuba, Ecuador, 
France, Norway, United Kingdom, 
United States) to none, with 3 absten- 
tions (Egypt, India, Yugoslavia), 
adopted a resolution proposed jointly 
by the United Kingdom and France, 
welcoming the prompt and vigorous 
support which governments and peo- 
ples of the United Nations had given 
to its resolutions of June 25 and 27. 
The resolution recommended that all 
Members providing military forces 
and other assistance pursuant to the 
above-mentioned resolutions make 
such forces and other assistance avail- 
able to a Unified Command under 
the United -States; requested the 
United States to designate the com- 
mander of such forces; authorized the 
Unified Command at its discretion to 
use the United Nations flag in the 
course of operations against North 
Korean forces concurrently with the 
flags of the various nations participat- 
ing; and requested the United States 
to provide the Security Council with 
reports on the course of action taken 
under the Unified Command. 

Following the meeting, Mr. Lie 
handed Ambassador Warren R. Aus- 
tin, of the United States, the United 
Nations flag which had been used in 
Palestine. In accordance with the reso- 
lution, the United States designated 
General Douglas MacArthur com- 
mander of United Nations forces in 
Korea. 


JULY 11—Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
appealed to both sides to observe the 
Geneva Conventions on warfare. He 
urged them to accept the offer of the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross to send representatives to help 
local officials to protect the military 
wounded and sick war _ prisoners, 
civilian internees, and the civilian 
populations. 


JULY 14—The Secretary-General stated 
that he was acknowledging the favor- 
able replies of 52 countries (other than 
the United States) to the Security 
Council resolution of June 27, 1950. 
In doing so, he said, he was setting 
forth, among other things, that the 
Unified Command in Korea was in 
urgent need of additional effective 
assistance. 

In Tokyo, General MacArthur ac- 
cepted the United Nations flag. 


JULY 25—-The Security Council re- 
ceived the first report from the Uni- 
fied Command. It was apparent, the 
report said, that the attack upon South 
Korea “was a carefully planned, full- 
scale invasion in force.” Until forces 
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of the Unified Command were in- 
creased in strength, it continued, the 
rapidity with which success would be 
achieved could not be_ predicted. 
“However, with the combined efforts 
of the United Nations, the full effect 
of the contributions from each Mem- 
ber nation will be felt in the ultimate 
defeat of the aggressors from north 
of the thirty-eighth degree parallel.” 


JULY 27—-Yakov A, Malik, permanent 
representative of the U.S.S.R. to the 
United Nations, announced that, in 
accordance with established procedure, 
he-was assuming the Presidency of the 
Security Council in August. He forth- 
with set a meeting of the Council for 
August 1. Mr. Malik had been absent 
from the Council since January. 


JULY 31—By a vote of 9 to none, with 
1 abstention (Yugoslavia), the Coun- 
cil adopted a draft resolution jointly 
submitted by France, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom, requesting the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and other 
United Nations organs, the specialized 
agencies, and appropriate non-govern- 
mental organizations to provide re- 
lief for the civilian population of 
Korea. 

Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States, introduced a draft resolution 
condemning the North Korean au- 
thorities for their continued defiance 
of the United Nations, calling upon 
all states to use their influence to pre- 
vail upon the authorities of North 
Korea to cease this defiance and “to 
refrain from assisting or encouraging 
the North Korean authorities and to 
refrain from action which might lead 
to the spread of the Korean conflict 
to other areas. .. .” Mr. Austin asked 
that the resolution be placed before 
the next meeting of the Council the 
following day, August 1, when Mr. 
Malik would preside. 


AUGUST 1— Yakov A. Malik, August 
President of the Security Council, pro- 
posed as agenda items: “Recognition 
of the representative of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China as the representa- 
tive of China” and “Peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question.” The 
discussion concerned exclusively the 
adoption of the agenda. 


AUGUST 2-3— The Council continued 
the discussions begun on August | on 
adoption of the agenda. When it was 
finally adopted on August 3, the 
agenda contained only one_ item, 
“Complaint of Aggression upon the 
Republic of Korea.” This had been, 
since June 25, the general heading 
under which the Korean issue had 
been discussed. Its retention was pro- 
posed by the United States. The two 
items proposed by Mr. Malik when he 
had assumed office three days earlier 
were both rejected by the Council. 
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AUGUST 4—The Council met again and 
T. F. Tsiang, of China, raised a point 
of order, noting the Council’s earlier 
decision to invite a representative of 
the Republic of Korea to the Council 
table for discussions on Korea. Mr. 
Malik, as President, declared that he 
was not in a position to make a ruling 
on the point of order. As Soviet repre- 
sentative, he introduced a draft reso- 
lution calling upon the Council to 
invite representatives of the People’s 
Republic of China and of “the Korean 
people” to the Council table. 

The Soviet draft resolution also 
called upon the Security Council “to 
put an end to the hostilities in Ko- 
rea” and to decide that all foreign 
troops should be withdrawn from that 
country. 

The President explained that he 
meant representatives of “both gov- 
ernmental camps” in Korea, “the 
Northerners and the Southerners.” 
During the month of August, the 
representative of the Republic of 
Korea was not invited to the Council 
table. 


AuGustT 8—Mr. Malik introduced a 
second draft resolution in the Security 
Council asking the Security Council 
to recognize that United States air 
bombing in Korea “was a gross viola- 
tion of the universally accepted rules 
of international law and to call upon 
the United States to cease air bomb- 
ings of towns and populated areas.” 


AUGUST 10-11—The Security Council 
continued its procedural debate on the 
seating of a South Korean represen- 
tative. 


AUGUST 14—Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, 
of India, suggested, without making a 
formal proposal, that 
Council appoint a committee of the 
non-permanent Council members to 
study all proposals for a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Korean question, This 
committee, Sir B. N. Rau said, would 
submit recommendations to the Coun- 
cil by a specified date. It would be 
free to hear any person it pleased. 

While this proposal elicited support 
from some delegates, it was not of- 
fered in official form for Council 
action. 

In a resolution adopted unanimous- 
ly, the Economic and Social Council 
declared its readiness to provide such 
civilian relief for Korean civilians as 
the Unified Command might request. 
It also asked the specialized agencies 
and appropriate United Nations 
bodies to give their utmost support. 
The Secretary-General was authorized 
to invite appropriate non-governmental 
organizations to give what help they 
could. 


AUGUST 16—Finally, on August 16, the 
Council adjourned its eleventh session 
only temporarily, authorizing its re- 
convening at Headquarters whenever 


the Security’ 


necessary to consider matters of Ko- 
rean relief. 

The Security Council received the 
second report of the Unified Com- 
mand, It expressed “the sincere hope” 
of General MacArthur that “the Mem- 
ber nations of the United Nations will 
without delay build up the strength 
of our ground forces.” 


AuGusT 18—Colonel Alfred Katzin re- 
ported to the Secretary-General that 
a United Nations relief organization 
was being set up to assist on the spot. 


AuGUST 25—The People’s Republic of 
China requested the Council to “take 
immediate measures to bring about 
the complete withdrawal of all United 
States armed invading forces from 
Taiwan (Formosa) and from other 
territories belonging to China.” 

In reply, the United States said it 
would “welcome United Nations con- 
sideration of the case of Formosa” 
and would “approve full United Na- 
tions investigation here (at Lake Suc- 
cess) or on the spot.” The Peiping 
charge and the United States state- 
ment were read to the Council. 


AUGUST 29—Mr. Malik proposed that 
the Formosa item be placed on the 
Council agenda. This was done in a 
wording proposed by Sir B. N. Rau, 
of India, “Complaint of invasion of 
the Island of Taiwan (Formosa).” 

A Soviet proposal to invite repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Republic of 
China to attend Council meetings on 
Formosa was rejected, 

The North Korean Government, 
meanwhile, protested against alleged 
inhuman bombardments of Korean 
villages and towns by United States 
aircraft, while the Peiping Govern- 
ment charged that United States air 
forces had bombed its territory in 
Manchuria across the Korean border. 


AUGUST 31—The Security Council voted 
to include the Peiping charge, presented 
by the Soviet representative, on its 
agenda. It came under the heading, 
“Complaint of bombing by air forces 
of the territory of China.” Mr. Malik 
introduced a draft resolution asking 
the Security Council to condemn the 
“illegal acts” of the United States in 
bombing Chinese territory and to call 
upon the United States Government 
to prohibit such acts. 

Mr. Austin declared that late in- 
formation he had received indicated 
the possibility that one F-51 plane 
might have by mistake crossed over 
into Manchuria and strafed an air 
strip at Antung, five miles inside 
Manchuria. He submitted a draft res- 
olution by which the Council would 
establish a commission of Swedish and 
Indian representatives to investigate 
the charges on the spot. If it should 
be found that an air attack had oc- 
curred, Mr. Austin declared, the 
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United States Government would be 
ready to make payment to the Secre- 
tary-General for transmission to the 
injured parties for such damages as 
the Security Council commission 
would assess. 


SEPTEMBER 1—Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, became Council 
President. His first act when the Se- 
curity Council met was to invite Dr. 
John M. Chang, of the Republic of 
Korea, to take his seat at the Council 
table. The invitation was challenged 
by Mr. Malik, but the Council upheld 
the President. 

Mr. Malik then proposed that the 
Council hear representatives of both 
North and South Korea. This was 
rejected. 


SEPTEMBER 2—The third report of the 
Unified Command was received by the 
Security Council, His gravest concern, 
General MacArthur reported, was for 
a prompt increase of the “now out- 
numbered forces” under his command. 


SEPTEMBER 5 — The United States 
charged in the Security Council that 
a bomber, bearing a red star, had at- 
tacked United Nations naval forces off 
Korea on September 4. It said that 
the plane was shot down, and papers 
found on the body of a crew member 
identified him as a lieutenant of the 
Soviet armed forces. The plane, said 
the United States, “passed over a 
screening ship and continued toward 
the centre of the United Nations for- 
mation in a _ hostile manner. The 
bomber opened fire upon a United 
Nations fighter patrol which returned 
its fire and shot it down.” 

The Soviet Union presented a draft 

resolution by which the Council would 
invite a representative of the Chinese 
People’s Republic to discuss the com- 
plaint of bombing on Chinese terri- 
tory. 
SEPTEMBER 6—The U.S.S.R. gave its 
version of the bomber incident. In a 
note addressed to the Government of 
the United States and read in the Se- 
curity Council, the U.S.S.R. said that 
the Soviet aircraft “not only did not 
fly over the American vessel but did 
not even approach it, being at a dis- 
tance of more than ten kilometers 
away from it. . . . It did not open fire 
of any kind on the American fighters 
and was shot down as a result of a 
gratuitous attack on it by eleven 
American fighters.” 

The Council also voted 9 in favor, 
1 against (U.S.S.R.), with 1 absten- 
tion (Yugoslavia), on the United 
States proposal submitted on July 31 
(see under that date). The proposal 
was defeated by the negative vote of 
the Soviet Union. 

In another vote, this time on the 
Soviet draft resolution, submitted on 
August 4, the tally was 1 in favor 
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(U.S.S.R.), 8 against, with 2 absten- 
tions (Egypt, Yugoslavia). 

The Unified Command announced 
the appointment of Brigadier General 
C. F. Sams to administer relief to an 
estimated 1,500,000 refugees. It was 
believed the number needing relief 
would shortly reach 3,000,000. 


SEPTEMBER 7—The Security Council met 
twice. The morning meeting was taken 
up almost entirely by a speech by 
Yakov A. Malik supporting the Soviet 
proposal of August 8, condemning the 
“inhuman, barbarous bombing” of 
“peaceful” Korean towns by Ameri- 
can air forces. In the afternoon, the 
Council rejected the proposal by a 
vote of 9 to 1 (U.S.S.R.), with Yugo- 
slavia abstaining. 

SEPTEMBER 11—The Security Council 
rejected the Soviet draft resolution 
(September 5) to invite representa- 
tives of the Chinese People’s Republic 
by a vote of 6 to 3 (China, Cuba, 
United States), with 2 abstentions 
(Ecuador, Egypt). 


SEPTEMBER 12—Agreeing that the facts 
of the alleged bombing of Manchuria 
by American aircraft should first be 
ascertained, seven members voted for 
the United States proposal (August 
31) to send a Swedish-Indian com- 
mission to conduct an investigation on 
the spot. A negative vote by the 
U.S.S.R., however, defeated the pro- 
posal. India and Yugoslavia abstained 
while China did not participate in the 
vote. 

The Council also rejected a Soviet 
proposal condemning the “illegal acts” 
of the United States in violating Chi- 
nese sovereignty in Manchuria. The 
U.S.S.R. alone voted for the proposal, 
while eight members voted against it. 
Yugoslavia abstained; China again did 
not participate in the vote. 


SEPTEMBER 14 — The United Nations 
Commission on Korea submitted its 
report to the General Assembly. De- 
scribing the developments leading up 
to the aggression against Korea, the 
111-page report said that the North 
Korean invasion was carefully planned 
and entirely unprovoked, It saw the 
root of the conflict in the “artificial” 
division of Korea by the thirty-eighth 
parallel and in the refusal by North 
Korean authorities to co-operate with 
the United Nations, especially in the 
holding of free elections. Regarding 
the elections which were held in South 
Korea shortly before the invasion, the 
report said that almost 90 per cent of 
the electorate cast their votes. 

The Commission’s report also told 
of the tremendous needs for post-war 
reconstruction in Korea and pointed 
to the necessity of international aid 
in the reconstruction work. And it 
expressed the conviction that a peace- 
ful, united, free, and democratic Ko- 
rea could emerge from the conflict. 


SEPTEMBER 18—The fourth report of the 
Unified Command in Korea was read 
to the Security Council. This included 
charges that proof had been obtained 
that during 1949 and 1950 “the So- 
viets have supplied the North Korean 
forces with munitions and the Chinese 
communists have supplied trained 
manpower.” Other points in the report 
were that United Nations strength in 
Korea is slowly but steadily growing; 
that charges of indiscriminate bomb- 
ing by United Nations air forces are 
groundless; that co-operation between 
forces of various nations is “magnifi- 
cent” but more forces from Member 
nations are urgently needed; that 
prompt action by Member states is 
required to boost relief supplies for 
civilians. 


SEPTEMBER 20 TO 28—Many references 
were made in the general debate at 
the fifth session of the General As- 
sembly to the serious situation in Ko- 
rea. The Assembly observed a minute 
of silence “for those who have fallen 
in Korea in defence of the principles 
of the United Nations.” 


SEPTEMBER 30—The First (Political and 
Security) Committee of the General 
Assembly voted 46-0 to consider the 
problem of the independence of Ko- 
rea immediately; rejected a U.S.S.R. 
proposal to invite representatives of 
both Korean regimes to participate in 
the discussion; and adopted a Chinese 
proposal to invite a representative of 
the Republic of Korea. 

The Rapporteur of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Korea explained 
the Commission’s report. 


OCTOBER 4—The First Committee re- 
jected an Indian proposal for a sub- 
committee to consider all draft resolu- 
tions and suggestions and to recom- 
mend a text commanding the largest 
measure of agreement; adopted an 
amended draft resolution sponsored 
by Australia, Brazil, Cuba, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 
and the United Kingdom, by a vote 
of 47-5, with 7 abstentions. This rec- 
ommended the establishment of a 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea (UNCURK), a seven-member group 
which, with enlarged terms of refer- 
ence, would succeed the former United 
Nations Commission on Korea. Until 
the Commission took over in Korea, 
an interim body of the same composi- 
tion was to be set up at Lake Suc- 
cess to consult with and advise the 
Unified Command. UNcuRK would 
be empowered to represent the United 
Nations in bringing about the estab- 
lishment of a unified government in 
Korea and to exercise such responsi- 
bilities as the Assembly might desig- 
nate concerning relief and rehabilita- 
tion. In connection with the latter 
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phase of UNCURK’s work, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was to be 
asked to submit plans, formulated in 
co-operation with the specialized 
agencies, for economic rehabilitation 
to be put into effect immediately the 
hostilities ended. The Council also 
was to be asked to expedite the study 
of long-term measures for economic 
development and social progress in 
Korea, drawing the attention of tech- 
nical assistance authorities to the 
urgency of aiding that country, The 
draft resolution also recommended: 
(1) that all appropriate steps be 
taken to ensure conditions of stability 
throughout Korea; (2). that all con- 
stituent steps in the creation of a Ko- 
rean government be taken under the 
auspices of the United Nations; (3) 
that all sections and _ representative 
bodies of the Korean population be 
invited to co-operate in the restora- 
tion of peace and the creation of a 
unified government; (4) that United 
Nations forces remain in Korea no 
longer than necessary to ensure sta- 
-bility and establish the government; 
and (5) that all necessary measures 
be taken to achieve Korea’s economic 
rehabilitation. 

The First Committee then rejected 
three other draft resolutions. By a 
vote of 5-46, with 8 abstentions, it 


rejected a joint proposal by the 
U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, and 


Czechoslovakia, recommending the im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities; the 
immediate withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Korea; early all-Korean 
elections, organized and conducted by 
a joint commission elected at a joint 
assembly of the deputies of the assem- 
blies of North and South Korea, and 
observed by a United Nations com- 
mittee representative of states border- 
ing on Korea; election of an interim 
all-Korean committee, also by the joint 
assembly, to carry out the functions 
of government pending the election of 
an all-Korean National Assembly and 
establishment of a permanent all-Ko- 
rean Government; the immediate plan- 
ning by the Economic and Social 
Council, with the participation of rep- 
resentatives of Korea, to provide the 
necessary economic and technical aid 
to the Korean people through the 
United Nations; and consideration by 
the Security Council of Korea’s ad- 
mission to the United Nations. 

The First Committee also rejected 
a U.S.S.R. proposal concerning the 
alleged United States bombing of 
peaceful inhabitants, by a vote of 
5-51, with 3 abstentions; and a second 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution proposing 
that the United Nations Commission 
on Korea be disbanded, by a vote of 
5-54. 


OCTOBER 5—The Security Council re- 
ceived the fifth report by the Unified 
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Command. The report stressed that 
more forces were required, and that 
more personnel and supplies for 
civilian relief might be required. 
OCTOBER 6—The General Assembly 
took up the report of the First Com- 
mittee; voted 14-7 to discuss the re- 
port; and rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal, 
6-41, with 6 abstentions, to invite rep- 
resentatives of both North and South 
Korea to participate in the discus- 
sions. 

OCTOBER 7—The Assembly adopted the 
draft resolution recommended by the 
First Committee, as slightly amended, 
by a vote of 47-5, with 7 abstentions. 
The resolution named Australia, Chile, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Turkey as mem- 
bers of the new Commission. The As- 
sembly rejected the three draft resolu- 
tions previously defeated in the First 
Committee and reintroduced by their 
sponsors in the Assembly. 


OCTOBER 10—The Interim Committee 
on Korea met for the first time. 


OCTOBER 12—The Economic and So- 
cial Council began considering plans 
for the relief and rehabilitation of 
Korea. 

The Interim Committee on Korea 
advised the Unified Command to as- 
sume provisionally all responsibilities 
for the government and civil admin- 
istration of those parts of Korea 
which had not been recognized by 
the United Nations as being under the 
effective control of the Government 
of the Republic of Korea at the out- 
break of hostilities, and which might 
come under occupation by United 
Nations forces. This was to be on an 


interim basis pending consideration by . 


UNCURK. 


OCTOBER 13—The Interim Committee 
on Korea requested members of the 
former Commission who were in a 
position to do so to remain in Korea 
until the arrival of the new Commis- 
sion and to observe and report on 
developments. 


OCTOBER 16—The Economic and So- 
cial Council adopted an Australian 
draft resolution, 15-0, with 3 absten- 
tions, establishing a seven-member 
Temporary Committee on the For- 
mulation of a Provisional Program 
on Relief and Rehabilitation needs of 
Korea. This Committee was to ex- 
amine all available material on prob- 
able needs and to report to the Coun- 


‘cil on the scale of the program re- 


quired for such period as might be 
appropriate, together with an estimate 
of the cost. 

OCTOBER 18—The above-named Tem- 
porary Committee met for the first 
time. 


OCTOBER 21—The Unified Command 
reported to the Security Council in its 





sixth report that the tide of battle in 
South Korea had turned and that the 
backbone of the North Korean army 
was broken. 


OCTOBER 30—The Economic and So- 
cial Council, by a vote of 15-0, with 
3 abstentions, endorsed a joint Aus- 
tralian-United States plan for a relief 
and rehabilitation program. This en- 
visaged the establishment of a United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy under the direction of an Agent- 
General and a five-member Advisory 
Committee. The resolution also con- 
tained a statement of general policy 
on Korean relief and rehabilitation. 


NOVEMBER 1—The Temporary Commit- 
tee reported to the Economic and So- 
cial Council that, on the basis of 
available estimates, a sum of not less 
than $250,000,000 would be required 
to finance a Korean relief program 
from January 1, 1951, at least into 
early 1952. 


NOVEMBER 3—The seventh report by 
the Unified Command, received by the 
Security Council, stated that, with the 
crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
operations were in progress to destroy 
all North Korean forces. All territory 
formerly comprising the Republic of 
Korea, except for two small pen- 
insular areas, had been restored to that 
Government. 


NOVEMBER 6—The Unified Command’s 
eighth report (for the period of Oct- 
ober 16 to 31) said that operations 
were continuing to destroy the remains 
of the North Korean forces. With the 
approach of the United Nations forces 
to the Yalu River, which separates 
Manchuria from Korea, the enemy 
had become somewhat more aggres- 
sive and had resisted much more 
strongly along a line some 50 miles 
south of the border. 

In a special report the same day, 
the Unified Command reported the 
appearance of a new foe — Chinese 
communist military units deployed for 
action against the forces of the Uni- 
fied Command. 


NOVEMBER 7—The Economic and So- 
cial Council recommended, 14-0, with 
3 abstentions, that the Assembly ex- 
amine the estimate of the relief pro- 
gram in conjunction with the develop- 
ment of the military situation in Ko- 
rea and request the Secretary-General 
to bring the resolution immediately to 
the attention of all Member govern- 
ments, in order that they might be 
ready to indicate, before the Assembly 
session adjourned, what contributions 
they were prepared to make. 


NOVEMBER 8— The Security Council 
met, at the request of the United 
States, to consider the special report 
from the Unified Command. The 
Council invited the representative of 
the Republic of Korea to a seat at the 
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Council table; rejected a Soviet pro- 
posal to invite a representative of the 
People’s Republic of China “during 
the discussion of the Korean ques- 
tion’; but invited such a representative 
for the discussion of the special re- 
port. 


NOVEMBER 10—Cuba, Ecuador, France, 
Norway, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States jointly presented in 
the Security Council a draft resolution 
to prevent action which might lead to 
the spread of the conflict to other 
areas and thereby further endanger 
international peace and security. It 
called on all states and authorities to 
refrain from assisting or encouraging 
the North Korean authorities; to pre- 
vent their nationals or individuals or 
units of their armed forces from giv- 
ing assistance to North Korean forces; 
and to cause the immediate withdrawal 
of any such nationals, individuals, or 
units “which may presently be in Ko- 
rea.” It affirmed “that it is the policy 
of the United Nations to hold the 
Chinese frontier with Korea inviolate 
and fully to protect legitimate Chinese 
and Korean interests in the frontier 
zone.” It also called attention to “the 
grave danger which continued inter- 
vention by Chinese forces in Korea 
would entail for the maintenance of 
such a policy.” The draft resolution 
requested the Interim Committee on 
Korea and UNCURK to consider urgent- 
ly any problems relating to conditions 
on the Korean frontier in which states 
or authorities on the other side of the 
frontier had an interest, and to assist 
in their settlement. It suggested that 
the Commission proceed to the area 
as soon as possible, and, pending its 
arrival, that it utilize for this purpose 
the assistance of states members of 
the Commission that had representa- 
tives in the area. 

(On November 7, even before this 
draft resolution was presented to the 
Council, the Interim Committee on 
Korea had unanimously adopted a 
resolution to take action on_ these 
lines, ) 


NOVEMBER 11— The Central Chinese 
People’s Government could not ac- 
cept the Security Council’s invitation 
to the discussion of the special report, 
Foreign Minister Chou En-lai cabled, 
because the invitation deprived the 
representative of the right to discuss 
the most pressing question, that of 
armed intervention in Korea and ag- 
gression against China by the United 
States. 

The Assembly’s Joint Second and 
Third Committee began considering 
the plans for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of Korea. 


NOVEMBER 14—A delegation from the 
Central Chinese People’s Government 
left Peiping by air to participate in the 
discussion on Formosa and arrived in 
New York on November 24. 
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NOVEMBER 20—UNcuURK held its first 
meeting at Tokyo, dealt with organi- 
zational matters, and decided to leave 
for Seoul oa November 26. 


NOVEMBER 21—The Assembly’s Fifth 
Committee approved recommendations 
by the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
concerning financial arrangements for 
the relief and rehabilitation program, 
including the early appointment of a 
committee to negotiate during the cur- 
rent session of the Assembly with 
Member and non-Member states the 
amounts which they might be willing to 
contribute to the current and future 
program for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of Korea. The Fifth Committee 
also concurred in a proposal for initial 
advances from the Working Capital 
Fund, not exceeding $1,000,000, to 
cover administrative expenses in con- 
nection with the program for relief 
in Korea. 


NOVEMBER 25—The Assembly’s Joint 
Second and Third Committee adopted, 
with amendments, the proposals rec- 
ommended by the Fifth Committee 
and the Economic and Social Council. 


NOVEMBER 27 — The Security Council 
adopted an agenda containing two 
questions under one item: (a) com- 
plaint of armed invasion of Taiwan 
(Formosa), and (b) complaint of ag- 
gression against the Republic of Ko- 
rea. The Council then invited repre- 
sentatives of the Central Chinese 
People’s Government and the Repub- 
lic of Korea Government to the Coun- 
cil table. 


NOVEMBER 30—The Security Council 
rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal on the 
withdrawal of United States forces 
from Taiwan by a vote of 1-9, and 
rejected a People’s Republic of China 
draft resolution, sponsored by the 
U.S.S.R., demanding the withdrawal 
of the armed forces from Taiwan 
and Korea, also 1-9. The vote on the 
joint six-power draft resolution of 
November 10 was also 9-1, but be- 
cause the negative vote was cast by a 
permanent member of the Council, the 
U.S.S.R., it was likewise rejected. 

The Assembly’s Sixth Committee, 
32-5, with 4 abstentions, recommend- 
ed a Philippine proposal asking the 
Secretary-General to arrange with the 
Unified Command for the design and 
award of a distinguishing ribbon or 
other insignia for personnel partici- 
pating in Korea “in the defence of 
the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 


DECEMBER 1—The Assembly adopted, 
by votes of 51-0, with 5 abstentions, the 
draft resolutions on relief and rehabili- 
tation and on financial arrangements 
recommended by the Joint Second and 
Third Committee. 


DECEMBER 4—Cuba, Ecuador, France, 
Norway, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, sponsors of the draft 
resolution “vetoed” in the Security 
Council, asked the Assembly to take 
up the matter of Chinese intervention 
in Korea as an important and urgent 
question. 
DECEMBER 5—The General Committee 
recommended inclusion of this item 
in the Assembly agenda. 
DECEMBER 6—The Assembly agreed and 
referred the question to the First 
Committee (51-5, with 5 abstentions). 

The Assembly's Negotiating Com- 
mittee met for the first time. 
DECEMBER 7 — The First Committee 
voted priority to the question of Chi- 
nese intervention in Korea and 
adopted a United States motion to 
invite a representative of the Republic 
of Korea to participate in the discus- 
sions. 

The six sponsoring powers presented 
a joint draft resolution similar to the 
one vetoed in the Security Council. 

In its first interim report, UNCURK 
said that Chinese forces in great 
strength and forming part of the 
armed forces of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China were attacking United 
Nations forces in North Korea. 


DECEMBER 9—The U.S.S.R. submitted 
a draft resolution recommending that 
all foreign troops be withdrawn im- 
mediately from Korea and a decision 
on the Korean question be entrusted 
to the Korean people themselves. 


DECEMBER 12 — Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen sub- 
mitted a draft resolution requesting 
the President of the Assembly to con- 
stitute a group of three persons, in- 
cluding himself, to determine the basis 
for a satisfactory cease-fire and to 
make recommendations to the Assem- 
bly as soon as possible. 

The same states, with the exception 
of the Philippines, proposed establish- 
ment of a committee to make recom- 
mendations for the peaceful settlement 
of the existing issues in the Far East. 

The First Committee, by a vote of 
48-5, with 4 abstentions, gave priority 
to the thirteen-power draft resolution 
on a Cease-Fire Group. 

The Assembly, 38-5, with 2 absten- 
tions, adopted the Sixth Committee’s 
recommendation on a_ distinguishing 
ribbon. 

DECEMBER 13 — The First Committee 
voted, 51-5, with | abstention, for the 
thirteen-power draft resolution to 
establish the Cease-Fire Group. 
DECEMBER 14—The Assembly, by a vote 
of 52-5, with 1 abstention (later sup- 
ported by two other Members then 
absent), established the Cease-Fire 
Group. 
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Trust Territories Progress Along 


the Road to Self-Government 





A Commentary on Council’s Session 


by Leslie Knox Munro, 


President of the Trusteeship Council and Permanent 
Representative of New Zealand to the United Nations 


HE session of the Trusteeship 

Council which closed on July 21 
after only five weeks’ duration was one 
of the shortest sum- 
mer sessions yet 
held. The Council 
had a rather heavy 
agenda _ which in- 
cluded a review of 
conditions in five 
Trust Territories, 
nearly 400 petitions 
and a number of 
important — specific 
problems upon 
which action had 
been requested by 
the General Assembly. 





One of the principal functions of the 
Council is to conduct annually a de- 
tailed review of the conditions in each 
of the Trust Territories in order to 
appraise the progress made in these 
Territories during the preceding year 
and to make recommendations and 
suggestions for their future develop- 
ment. This review is carried out by a 
careful examination of the annual re- 
ports submitted by the Governments 
entrusted with the administration of 
the Trust Territories, supplemented in 
each case by oral questioning of a 
Special Representative who has first- 
hand knowledge of the Territory con- 
cerned, 


The Council reviewed the progress 
achieved in two Trust Territories, 
Somaliland and Western Samoa, which 
are both relatively advanced on the 
road towards self-government; New 
Guinea, which is generally agreed to 
be the least advanced of all the Trust 
Territories, having considerable areas 
still outside administrative control; 
Nauru, a tiny phosphate-producing 
island isolated in the centre of the 
Pacific Ocean; and the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory which comprises the 
widely scattered islands and atolls of 
Micronesia made famous as the scene 
of desperate fighting during the Sec- 
ond World War and now administered 
as a strategic area by the United 
States of America. 


In the case of Somaliland, the 
Council was also assisted in its review 
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by the Advisory Council for Somali- 
land, a three-man body established by 
the General Assembly to aid and ad- 
vise the Italian administration in carry- 
ing out its responsibility to prepare 
the Territory for independence by 
1960. The Advisory Council submitted 
a progress report on its work during 
1952, and its members participated in 
the Trusteeship Council’s discussions, 
thereby adding their direct knowledge 
of the Territory to that of the Special 
Representative. The Council consid- 
ered the reports of the Administering 
Authorities on the four Trust Terri- 
tories in the Pacific Ocean in conjunc- 
tion with those submitted by a Visit- 
ing Mission composed of members of 
the Council which toured the region 
in the spring of this year. 

Thus, for each Territory, the Coun- 
cil was able to reach conclusions and 
make recommendations on the basis 
of ample information and direct ob- 
servation, In particular, the Council 
was greatly assisted by the findings of 
the Visiting Mission and the experi- 
ence which its members were able to 
bring to the Council’s debate. 


STRIKING DEVELOPMENT An encouraging 
picture of continued improvement in 
each of the five Territories was re- 
vealed both by the detailed interroga- 
tion of the Special Representatives and 
by the various reports submitted to the 
Council. The most striking develop- 
ment was noted in Western Samoa. 
There the New Zealand Government 
—the Administering Authority—has 
recently announced its intention of 
holding at the end of 1954 a conven- 
tion representative of all the Samoan 
people to draw up a constitutional 
plan for the future state of Western 
Samoa. At the same time it has in- 
stituted a program of intensive de- 
velopment designed to prepare West- 
ern Samoa for early self-government. 
The Council expressed its satisfaction 
with these plans and hoped that the 
Samoan people would take every ad- 
vantage of the opportunities thus 
offered them. Steady political progress 
has taken place in Western Samoa 
since 1946 when the Territory was 
placed under Trusteeship. In 1947 the 


Legislative Assembly was established 
in which there is a Samoan majority 
and which is responsible for approving 
the budget of the Territory. An Execu- 
tive Council with power to advise the 
High Commissioner of Western Samoa 
on policy and administrative questions 
was created in 1952 and is functioning 
efficiently, 


SOMALILAND IMPROVEMENTS In Somali- 
land, members of the Council were 
gratified to note a considerable im- 
provement in the reduction of political 
tensions that formerly hampered the 
cooperation of all sections of the popu- 
lation—cooperation which is essential 
if the Territory is to progress rapidly 
towards independence by 1960. Al- 
though there was an outbreak of civil 
disturbance in 1952, recent actions 
by the Administration and a more 
constructive attitude on the part of 
the Somali Youth League, the main 
political party, augur well for more 
harmonious relations in the future. 
This improvement in the political cli- 
mate was remarked by all members 
of the Advisory Council and by the 
Special Representative. 


With respect to Nauru, members of 
the Council were concerned with the 
future of the indigenous population 
after the phosphate deposits have been 
exhausted. The Council expressed the 
opinion that an early study should be 
initiated to plan the eventual resettle- 
ment of the people elsewhere. 


During the discussion on the Pacific 
Islands, the Council] heard with inter- 
est a statement made by an elected 
member of the Marshallese Congress, 
Mrs. Dorothy Kabua, who attended 
the session as a member of the United 
States Delegation. Mrs. Kabua_in- 
formed the Council of the progress 
being made in the Trust Territory 
which was further described by the 
High Commissioner, Mr. Frank Mid- 
kiff. After the examination of condi- 
tions in this Trust Territoy, the Coun- 
cil noted the geographical, political 
and economic difficulties which con- 
front the administration and was sat- 
isfied with the efforts being made to 
overcome them and with the results 
achieved. 


DIFFICULT CHALLENGE In New Guinea, 
the Council found that gradual and 
satisfactory advances have been made 
in various fields of activity. Of all the 
Trust Territories New Guinea presents 
perhaps the most difficult challenge to 
an Administering Authority. Australia 
is faced with the task of advancing 
towards self-government or independ- 
ence some 1,000,000 people emerging 
from a Stone Age culture. Many of 
the tribes are still “headhunters” and 
over 50 different languages are spoken 
in the Territory. Add to that the dif- 
ficulties of terrain and communica- 
tions, the devastation caused during 
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World War II and one can begin to 
understand the magnitude of the task 
that still lies ahead of the Administer- 
ing Authority. 

One of the more dramatic instances 
of pioneering work in New Guinea 
was the description by the Special 
Representative of the extension of ad- 
ministration control. This is carried 
out by patrols into unexplored regions 
in the interior inhabited by primitive 
tribes and was described by the Spe- 
cial Representative as a policy of 
“peaceful penetration.” 

The development of a: Trust Terri- 
tory towards self-government is neces- 
sarily a slow and arduous task. It 
seldom leads to spectacular results 
without lengthy and painstaking prep- 
aration. Political advancement must 
be accompanied by advances in all 
other fields and in each of these five 
Territories much still remains to be 
achieved especially in regard to eco- 
nomic and educational development. 
A common problem emphasized by all 
the Administering Authorities is the 
lack of sufficient qualified indigenous 
persons to fill the increasing needs of 
the Trust Territories and to enable the 
progressive transfer of responsibilities 
into ihdigenous hands. The solution 
of this problem requires steady per- 
serverance by the Administering Au- 
thorities and further development of 
educational facilities. In this connec- 
tion, the Council expressed satisfaction 
that 28 offers of scholarships and other 
training facilities had been made by 


Member states and hoped that Ad- 
ministering Authorities would make 
full use of them. 


PETITIONS The examination of petitions 
is among the most important activities 
of the Trusteeship Council since the 
right of petition, guaranteed by the 
Charter, provides a direct link be- 
tween the indigenous people of the 
Trust Territories and the Council. 
During recent years the number of 
petitions received has steadily in- 
creased, Through its Standing Commit- 
tee on Petitions a substantial part of 
the work of the Council is devoted to 
the examination of those individual 
petitions which so deserve and to the 
making of appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the Administering Authority 
concerned. 

At iis last session, the Council dealt 
with 258 written petitions from ten 
Trust Territories, most of which con- 
tained complaints relating to such 
matters as political discrimination, 
inter-tribal disputes, boundary  dis- 
putes, land alienation and _ various 
individual grievances, among them ap- 
peals from the judgments of local 
courts against which the Council is 
powerless to intervene. The Council’s 
Standing Committee on Petitions held 
more than fifty meetings to consider 
these petitions and submitted a total 
of 217 resolutions for adoption by the 
Council. In the course of its session 
the Council also granted oral hearings 
to three representatives of indigenous 
groups, two of them appearing on 





behalf of political parties in Somali- 
land and one on behalf of a group ol 
Africans in Tanganyika, whose com- 
plaint regarding land alienation had 
previously been examined by the 
Council. 


TOGOLAND PROBLEM Among other ques- 
tions which the Council discussed was 
the complex problem created by the 
demand of political parties in British 
and French Togoland for unification 
of the two Trust Territories. The 
Council heard an announcement by 
the two Administering Authorities con- 
cerning their efforts to re-establish the 
former Joint Council for Togoland 
Affairs which would enable the peo- 
ple of the two Territories to cooperate 
with each other in the solution of 
their common problems. 

I have said already that spectacular 
results cannot often be expected in the 
field of Trusteeship, because the ad- 
vancement of whole populations to- 
wards self-government is a_ slow, 
onerous and difficult task requiring 
much planning and perseverance by 
all concerned. Nevertheless the last 
session showed that substantial prog- 
ress is being made and that at least 
two Trust Territories are approaching 
the goal of self-government. It is my 
belief that these developments demon- 
strate the value of the Trusteeship 
System and the important role played 
by the Trusteeship Council as encour- 
agement to the advancement of the 
nineteen million people living in the 
Trust Territories. 


ROAD BUILDING is aiding economic development in Western Samoa. An important new link in the territory’s communications is this new bridge 
over the Vaisigano River. Located near Apia, capital of the territory, it was opened on June 2 and appropriately named Coronation Bridge. 





An Appraisal of Five Trust Areas 


Council’s Proposals on Annual Reports 


HE examination of annual reports 

on the Trust Territories in the 
Pacific and of a report on Somaliland 
submitted by Italy took up the greater 
part of the Council’s twelfth session. 
All the reports were for 1952. 
Those on the Pacific territories were 
considered together with those of the 
Visiting Mission which toured the re- 
gion last Spring, and the Council in- 
corporated many of the Mission’s 
findings in its own conclusions and 
observations. 

After a detailed review of the re- 
ports, during which Special Repre- 
sentatives from each of the territories 
were questioned by members, draft- 
ing committees formulated observa- 
tions and recommendations which 
were subsequently discussed and ap- 
proved by the Council. The individual 
reports will now be embodied in the 
Council’s own annual report to the 
General Assembly. 


This was adopted by 11 votes to 0, 
with 1 abstention (U.S.S.R.). Vasily 
Zonov stated that the U.S.S.R. had 
abstained because it disagreed with 
many of the recommendations made 
by the Council on the annual reports, 
considering them insufficient and not 
aimed at the implementation of the 
Charter or the Trusteeship Agreements. 


The reports on the territories were 
adopted by the following votes: So- 
maliland, 11-0 with 1 abstention 
(U.S.S.R.); New Guinea, 10-0, with 
2 abstentions (Australia and U.S.S.R.); 
Nauru, 10-0, with 2 abstentions (Aus- 
tralia and U.S.S.R.); Western Samoa, 
10-0, with 2 abstentions (New Zea- 
land and U.S.S.R.); and the Pacific 
Islands, 11-0, with 1 abstention 
(U.S.S.R.). 

The Council’s recommendations and 
comments on each report are sum- 
marized here: 


PACIFIC ISLANDS TRUST TERRITORY 


(Administered by the United States) 


N the political field the Council, 

noting that a part of the Territory 
has again been placed under Naval 
Administration, requested the Admin- 
istering Authority to ensure that gen- 
eral policies applied in respect of all 
parts of the Territory may be so co- 
ordinated as to meet the evident need 
of the inhabitants for a period of 
stability in administration and to 
preserve the territory’s identity as a 
whole. 


Noting the observations of the Visit- 
ing Mission on the importance of 
securing suitably qualified adminis- 
trative and technical staff for service 
On a sufficiently long-term basis, the 
Council commended the Mission’s sug- 
gestions to the continuing attention of 
the Administering Authority. 


The Council, recalling its previous 
views on the desirability of establish- 
ing the administrative headquarters 
within the Territory itself, noted that 
a site has now been selected. It was 
recommended that the Administering 
Authority continue to study all the 
implications of a decision on the mat- 
ter having due regard not only to those 
of immediate practical importance but 
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also to those which may arise from 
the progressive assumption of respon- 
sibility by the indigenous inhabitants. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT The Visiting Mission 
reported that in spite of the peculiar 
difficulties arising from the Territory’s 
geographical and ethnical character- 
istics, a significant measure of political 
advancement has been achieved. Wel- 
coming this, the Council supported the 
Administering Authority in its deci- 
sion to concentrate first on developing 
forms of self-government at the dis- 
trict level, and noted with satisfaction 
a further increase during the past year 
in the number of municipalities elect- 
ing their officials by methods of popu- 
lar suffrage and the Administration’s 
intention to hold a central conference 
of district representatives to discuss 
local and district matters of common 
concern, 


The continuing efforts of the Ad- 
ministering Authority to establish rep- 
resentative organs of government on a 
district basis were noted by the Council 
which recommended all practicable 
measures to ensure that in each dis- 
trict, [particularly for the time being 
in Saipan] the island containing the 


district headquarters does not assume 
a disproportionately dominant position 
in relation to the interests of the out- 
lying areas. Further, the Administer- 
ing Authority, bearing in mind the 
eventual establishment of a_ central 
representative organ for the Territory 
as whole, should endeavour to develop 
as far as practicable district forms of 
self-government along uniform lines. 


The Council supported the view of 
the Visiting Mission that the most 
practicable approach to establish a 
central legislature is to develop re- 
gional and district organs and to grant 
them increasing legislative authority 
as their capabilities improve, until 
ultimately they may become fully re- 
sponsible for local legislation affecting 
their districts. 


ORGANIC ACT Recalling previous rec- 
ommendations favouring the enact- 
ment of basic legislation, the Council 
noted that a draft law has been re- 
submitted to the Congress of the 
United States, and hoped that such 
legislation will be enacted in the near 
future. 


JUDICIAL. The Council also welcomed 
the increasing participation of Micro- 
nesians in judicial processes, and, in 
particular, the appointment of 21 
Micronesians as special judges of the 
High Court. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION Once again not- 
ing the relative paucity of the terri- 
tory’s natural resources, the Council 
endorsed the Mission’s opinion that 
primary attention should be devoted 
to the development and improvement 
of agricultural production. Recogniz- 
ing the primary importance of this, 
the Council welcomed the recent crea- 
tion of a field agricultural division and 
the completion of plans for a long- 
term agricultural program. 


TRADE The Visiting Mission attached 
importance to the activities of the 
Island Trading Company not only in 
respect of export and import trade, 
but also in other economic activities 
of great benefit to the indigenous in- 
habitants. The Council shared the 
Mission’s concern at the prospect of 
the early liquidation of the company 
and welcomed the further study being 
made by the Administering Authority 
as to a temporary extension of its life. 
The Council also welcomed the assur- 
ance that the financing and control of 
the general economic development ac- 
tivities previously undertaken by the 
Company have already been trans- 
ferred to the territorial government, 
and that copra price stabilization may 
be maintained under other arrange- 
ments. It was recommended that the 
Administering Authority continue to 
assist the development of indigenous 
trading enterprises to enable them to 
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assume the functions of the Company 
in that sphere. 


LAND Recalling previous proposals for 
the prompt settlement of various types 
of land claims, the Council urged the 
Administering Authority to press for- 
ward with the disposal of claims, with 
due regard to a sound land utilization 
policy, and to implement its intention 
to explain the land policies to the in- 
habitants and also to associate indige- 
nous representatives with their admin- 
istration, 

TRANSPORTATION The Visiting Mission 
emphasized both the great difficulties 
and the fundamental importance of 
adequate transportation and communi- 
cations. In commending the Adminis- 
tering Authority for its resolute ap- 
proach to this problem, the Council 
felt that a satisfactory solution now 
awaits only the securing of the full 
number of schooners required for the 
intra-district service. 


JAPANESE CURRENCY The Council, not- 
ing that delay in settlement of claims 
regarding Japanese currency, postal 
savings and bonds, is a source of dis- 
satisfaction among the indigenous in- 
habitants, supported the Mission’s view 
that although the Administering Au- 
thority is not legally liable for such 
claims some. final action should be 
taken on them at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The Administering Authority 
is presently considering the types of 
claims which may be included in any 
special arrangement to .be negotiated 
with Japan under the provisions of the 
Treaty of Peace and the Council in- 
vited it to include in its next annual 
report an account of further progress. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS The Council was 
pleased to note the Visiting Mission’s 
impression that, while certain readjust- 
ment problems remain from the devas- 
tation of war, the living conditions of 
the inhabitants are generally good. The 
further successful efforts of the Ad- 
ministering Authority to train indige- 
nous medical and health personnel and 
to entrust them with increasingly high- 
er responsibilities, also was noted with 
satisfaction. 

The Council shared the Mission's 
view that medical services to the out- 
lying islands should be improved, and 
hoped this may be achieved by the 
Administration’s present plans for bet- 


.ter and more frequent transportation. 


EDUCATION Interest and satisfaction 
was evinced at the reorganization of 
the territory’s educational program 
to broaden and otherwise adapt it 
more adequately to the needs of the 
inhabitants, and the Council joined 
the Mission and UNESCO in approving 
the practical approach to the problem 
of education in the territory. 

Noting the need to increase the 
numbers and qualificaions of indige- 
nous teachers constituted a most 
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urgent problem, the Council welcomed 
the plans of the Administering Au- 
thority to provide more extensive in- 
service training for teachers, in addi- 
tion to the regular summer training 
courses, 


PARTICIPATION In Its general consid- 
erations the Council noted “with pleas- 
ure” the inclusion by the Administer- 


ing Authority in its delegation, on the 
occasion of the examination of condi- 
tions in the territory, of two Micro- 
nesians from the Marshall Islands. 


(The Council's examination and de- 
bate on the reports on the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory were reviewed 
in THE BULLETIN of July 15, vol. XV. 
no, 2.) 


NAURU (Administered by Australia) 


HE Council noted that the views of 
the Visiting Mission on the need 
for the resettlement of the Nauruan 
population were generally in accord- 
ance with those of the Administering 
Authority. It also noted the efforts by 
the latter to increase the vocational 
training of the younger generation of 
Nauruans and the consideration of the 
question of funds for the resettlement 
of Nauruans individually or in groups. 
The Council recommended that the 
Administering Authority formulate 
plans for resettlement, in consultation 
with the Nauruans, and consider ways 
and means of livelihood for Nauruans 
who might wish to remain in the Ter- 
ritory. It also recommended that the 
Administering Authority consider the 
views of the Visiting Mission regard- 
ing establishment of a capital fund 
for resettlement. 


POLITICAL PROGRESS The Visiting Mis- 
sion stated that the ordinance establish- 
ing the Nauruan Local Government 
Council does not fully satisfy the per- 
sons directly concerned and that the 
question of its revision should be stud- 
ied anew so as to remove all possible 
misunderstanding. In this connection, 
the Administering Authority stated 
that Nauruans do not yet fully under- 
stand the ordinance, but that steps are 
being taken to encourage the Local 
Government Council in the under- 
standing and exercise of its powers 
and functions. These views were en- 
dorsed by the Council which hoped 
the Administering Authority would 
give further attention to this question. 


PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION Not- 
ing steps to train Nauruans for higher 
posts in the Administration, but also 
that, at present, only one Nauruan 
holds a position of high responsibility, 


the Council endorsed the Mission’s 
view that the Administering Authority 
should intensify its program of train- 
ing Nauruan officials to fill higher 
positions. 


PHOSPHATE INDUSTRY Comments on the 
economic situation were confined to 
the phosphate industry, Recalling pre- 
vious recommendations that the Ad- 
ministering Authority make available 
the separate financial operations of 
the British Phosphate Commissioners 
in respect to Nauru, and the actual 
prices received for the phosphate in 
comparison with world market prices, 
the Council urged the Administering 
Authority to make every effort to pro- 
vide this information in its next an- 
nual report. 

The Council hoped that full details 
of the new financial arrangement be- 
tween the Administering Authority 
and the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners will be furnished in the next 
annual report. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT The Council 
noted with satisfaction measures taken 
permitting Chinese workers under cer- 
tain conditions to bring their families 
to the Territory, and requested the 
Administering Authority to furnish 
full information periodically on the im- 
plementation of this program. 

Noting the Mission’s observations 
on medical and health questions, and 
the Administering Authority’s state- 
ment regarding improvements which 
are to be made, the Council welcomed 
the decision to construct a new hospi- 
tal in Nauru. The increased number of 
Nauruan students studying abroad 
evoked the Council's satisfaction and 
it was hoped the Administering Au- 
thority would continue its efforts in 
this direction. 


NEW GUINE A. (Administered by Australia) 


ITH regard to general adminis- 

tration the Council endorsed the 
Visiting Mission’s view that additional 
responsibility and power should be 
delegated to the District Commission- 
ers and noted that a study is being 
made of means to achieve greater de- 
centralization. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL Recalling its pre- 
vious recommendations for increased 
indigenous participation in the legis- 


lative system, the Council considered 
that the objective of gradually increas- 
ing indigenous representation on the 
Legislative Council might be most 
effectively approached by developing 
its usefulness as a means of political 
education and preparation for more 
active participation. To this end the 
Counci] recommended that the Ad- 
ministering Authority take all prac- 
ticable steps, including the possible 

(Continued on page 125) 
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State of Western Samoa 





Political Reforms in South Seas Territory 


AR-REACHING propesals for con- 

stitutional reform in Western Sa- 
moa, the South Seas Trust Territory 
administered by New Zealand, were 
discussed by the Trusteeship Council 
at its twelfth session. Since the incep- 
tion of the Trusteeship System, the 
Samoan leaders have maintained a re- 
quest for self-government. Their de- 
mand was first brought to the attention 
of the Trusteeship Council in 1947 
when it led to the sending of a special 
mission to the Territory. This mission, 
and also a second in 1950, came to the 
conclusion that Western Samoa was 
not then ready for full self-govern- 
ment. However, successive political 
advances since 1947 have progressively 
increased the responsibilities of the 
Samoans and, on the basis of the ex- 
perience gained thereby, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand issued a 
statement on March 19, 1953 propos- 
ing that a constitutional convention, 
representative of all sections of the 
Samoan community, be held in the 
Territory before the end of 1954, to 
consider a constitutional plan for a 
future self-governing state of West- 
ern Samoa. 

Reporting to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on July 7, Mr. F. J. Grattan, the 
Special Representative of the Admin- 
istering Authority, said that this state- 
ment of policy by the New Bealand 
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Government brought into sharp focus 
many problems which must be solved 
by the Samoan people, problems call- 
ing for “the exercise of courage, im- 
agination and goodwill to remould 
those aspects of the Samoan tradi- 
tional way of life that seem to be in- 
compatible with the successful func- 
tioning of a modern political state.” 
In order to provide a firm foundation 
for self-government the Administering 
Authority has approved a comprehen- 
sive program of measures to embrace 
economic development, agriculture, 
local government, vocational training 
and education, 

A special problem results from the 
rapid population growth in the Terri- 
tory. Mr. Grattan reported that since 
1945 Western Samoa has seen its pop- 
ulation increase by 24.5 per cent bring- 
ing the total population under the 1951 
census to 84,909, of whom 47 per 
cent are under 15 years of age. “This 
is believed to be an unusual figure,” 
Mr. Grattan said, “and is regarded as 
a warning that urgent steps must be 
taken in all spheres of development if 
Western Samoa is adequately to feed, 
clothe, house, educate and employ this 
rapidly growing population.” 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS One aspect of 
Samoan life retarding agricultural pro- 
gress (as the 1953 Visiting Mission’s 


report to the Council phrased it, “the 
economy of Western Samoa is basi- 
cally agricultural and may still be de- 
scribed as primarily a _ subsistence 
economy of abundance”) is the system 
of land tenure vesting title of all land 
in the matai,—the head of the family. 

By far the greatest part of the agri- 
cultural produce exported from West- 
ern Samoa, about 95 per cent of the 
bananas, 80 per cent of the copra, the 
principal export crop, and more than 
half the total cocoa crop, is grown by 
Samoans, The Visiting Mission found 
that the agricultural methods and tech- 
niques of processing cocoa and copra 
employed by the village communities 
are, however, capable of considerable 
improvement and leave much to be de- 
sired in comparison with the highly 
efficient management of the New Zea- 
land Reparations Estates, an extensive 
governmental business and_ planting 
organization, all of whose profits are 
applied to the welfare of Samoans. 

Most Samoan agriculture is carried 
on at the village level on a small scale 
and in accordance with traditional Sa- 
moan concepts of ownership. There is 
little individual enterprise and produc- 
tion is mostly by family groups under 
leadership of their matais, cultivating 
small and often scattered plots of land. 
The need for a more productive system 
is manifest, the Visiting Mission felt, 
but rapid expansion will be difficult 
since radical change would involve a 
modification of the whole social struc- 
ture of Samoan life, to a large extent 
based on communal effort under the 
authority and leadership of the matai. 
Ultimately the problem of adapting 
Samoan traditions to the requirements 
of modern life must be solved by the 
Samoans themselves. 

These are among the problems 
to be discussed at the constitutional 
convention to be held at the end 
of 1954. To assist both the govern- 
ment and the people in this task a new 
post of Special Assistant, Western Sa- 
moa Development Plan, was recently 
created, whose principal duty will be 
to work in close association with the 
High Commissioner to ensure that all 
necessary preliminaries to the constitu- 
tional convention receive the close and 
undivided attention of the officer ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY Western Samoans 
already exercise a considerable degree 
of self-government. No proposals or 
financial estimates for the work of 
government can be passed without the 
approval of the Legislative Assembly, 
a body on which both the Samoan and 
European Communities are represent- 
ed. An amendment to the proposed 
District and Local Government Bill, 
prescribing forms of local government, 
will be reported on in Mid-August by 
the Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. An organized scheme 
of staff training has been undertaken 
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under the supervision of a Senior 
Officer of the Secretariat Staff who has 
had appropriate experience in the office 
of the Public Service Commission in 
New Zealand. An Executive Council 
has been established, consisting of the 
High Commissioner, the Honorable 
Fautua, three Samoan members nomi- 
nated by Samoan members of the 
Legislative Assembly, one European 
nominated by the European members 
of the Legislative Assembly, the Secre- 
tary to the Governor, the Attorney- 
General and the Treasurer. 

Two important bills passed the Leg- 
islative Assembly in March-April. In 
one, the Trade Debts Ordinance was 
repealed removing the immunity of 
persons of Samoan status from legal 
action if they incur trade debts, an act 
to which the Fono of Faipule (an 
all-Samoan body) gave formal ap- 
proval. 

Another was the approval in princi- 
ple of the economic survey of Western 
Samoa, when the Legislative Assembly 
voted £1700 for preliminary work on 
the aerial mapping survey of the Ter- 
ritory, The project over a period of 
five years will cost £34,000. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS Economic condi- 
tions over the past year continued sat- 
isfactory, Mr. Grattan reported. Copra 
production remained high and the price 
of £465 per ton paid last year by the 
British Ministry of Food has been 
maintained. Nut production was ham- 
pered by climatic conditions (a severe 
drought) but the Director of Agricul- 
ture foresaw improvement later in the 
year. A revival in the banana trade 
brought a shipment of 11,400 cases 
in January, largest since 1946; for the 
first half of 1953 the number of cases 
shipped, 129,663, was nearly double 
that of all 1952. Nine hundred tons 
of cocoa beans were exported through 
May against 505 tons for the same 
period last year. A new development 
in cocoa production is the successful 
propagation by the New Zealand Rep- 
aration Estate of cuttings of a unique 
cocoa tree, “Lafi 7,” with a special 
property of resistance to the black pod 
disease (the result of heavy rainfall) 
and a phenomenal record of produc- 
tion. If matured plants come up to ex- 
pectations, a revolution in the cocoa 
industry of Western Samoa may result. 

Other developments mentioned by 
the Special Representative were: 

a plan to improve and increase facil- 
ities in the Port of Apia; 

plans for manufacture of soap by 
Samoan Industries, Ltd., a private 
company; 

expected installation of a plant for 
retreading motor tires; 

a report of the Tropical Agronomist, 
New Zealand Department of Agricul- 
ture, recommending a gradual change 
in the system of land tenure, an aerial 
and soil survey and eventual reorgani- 
zation of the Agriculture Department; 
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commencement of the first phase, in 
May, of the economic survey of West- 
ern Samoa; 

opening a new bridge over the Vai- 
sigano River as part of the ceremonies 
celebrating the Coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II; 

continuing smooth operation of the 
health services; 

recommendations of the Special 
Commission studying problems of dis- 
tribution and allocation of liquor which 
envisage little change in the present 
system; 

study of labor conditions in the ter- 
ritory made for use of the government 
as to types of labor ordinances re- 
quired and legislation necessary for a 
sound scheme of workmens’ compen- 
sation; 

Samoa College opened with 227 
pupils and the old policy of segrega- 
tion of Samoans and Europeans and 
the Maliffa and Leiffifi schools aban- 
doned; 

through the scholarship program, 
three girls fully qualified with the 
Teachers’ “C” certificate from New 
Zealand Teachers’ Training Colleges 
and commenced teaching in the Terri- 
tory; adult education classes again 
functioning at various schools. 


COUNCIL'S DISCUSSION Opening discus- 
sion in the Council, Leslie Knox 
Munro, of New Zealand, President of 
the Council, stepped down from the 
Chair to speak for his country. He 
reminded the Council that in 1949 
the Legislative Assembly had _ estab- 
lished a select committee to consider 
whether the British preferential tariff 
should be maintained in the territory. 
This committee concluded that the 
existing preferential tariff should be 





THE DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONER of Western Samoa, F. G. H. Grattan, (right), appeared 


abolished and a general tariff substi- 
tuted. The Legislative Assembly later 
approved this conclusion, Following 
the policy of encouraging Samoans to 
undertake increased responsibilities, 
the New Zealand Government, Mr. 
Munro said, had advised the Govern- 
ment of Western Samoa that it had 
no objection to the abolition of the 
existing preferential tariff and the sub- 
stitution of a general tariff. 

Mr. Munro emphasized that his gov- 
ernment continued to maintain that 
neither the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter nor the terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreement imposed upon 
his government any legal obligations 
to abolish or vary the preferential tariff 
in Western Samoa. His government, 
moved as it had always been, by a 
desire to administer the Territory 
solely in the interest of the Samoan 
people, felt that it should defer to their 
wishes as expressed by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Council then turned to ques- 
tioning Mr. Grattan. Replying to Rafik 
Asha, of Syria, Mr. Grattan asserted 
that the great proportion of the people 
“and when I say that I mean well 
over 90 per cent or even 95 per cent” 
—are reasonably literate. 

Mr. Asha and Vasily M. Zonov, of 
the U.S.S.R., asked what practical 
steps were being taken to prepare 
Samoans for the constitutional conven- 
tion. The Territorial Government, Mr. 
Grattan replied, expected that by use 
of the broadcasting system, by publica- 
tion in official gazettes, and in local 
newspapers, which included sections in 
the vernacular, by discussions in the 
Fono of Faipule and in the Legislative 
Assembly, which are broadcast—live 








as the Special Representative of the Administering Authority during the Council’s examination 
of the reports on the South Pacific Trust Territory. Seen here with Mr. Grattan are (left): J. V. 
Scott, of New Zealand, and, (centre) Leslie Knox Munro, President of the Trusteeship Council. 
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discussions in two languages—the peo- 
ple concerned would really know the 
importance of the questions to be dis- 
cussed and recommended upon at the 
end of 1954. If the Territorial Govern- 
ment neglected to take up the essential 
measures to inform all the people of 
the Territory of what was going on, 
it could only anticipate the failure of 
the Convention at the end of 1954. 


UNIVERSAL FRANCHISE Mr. Zonov as- 
serted that the plans for constitutional 
reform outlined did not envisage uni- 
versal franchise for the indigenous 
population despite the fact that the 
Samoan population had called for such 
a step and for supplanting the back- 
ward matai system by a democratic 
system of self-government. Mr. Grat- 
tan replied that this assertion was 
hardly borne out by the published pro- 
posal for the direct election in secret 
ballot of members of the legislature 
upon the widest suffrage that the Sa- 
moan people might feel able to accept, 
with the added suggestion that the 
Apia electorate, at least should have 
universal suffrage. Universal suffrage, 
or some degree of it, he suggested, can 
only succeed to the degree to which 
the people themselves are behind it. 


An indication of the extent of the 
eligibility for election was given in 
answer to a question by A. H. Loomes, 
of Australia, concerning the Samoan 
Democratic Party. The members of 
that party, Mr. Grattan affirmed, are 
all matai. Their stand is that the fran- 
chise should be universal but that 
those eligible to be elected should be 
matai only. A number of Samoan 
Chiefs believe the franchise should be 
universal but the majority of the Fono 
of Failpule believes that for the pres- 
ent only the matai should express 
opinions on behalf of his family. 

On phases of economic develop- 
ment, Mr. Grattan said that while it 
was the policy of the Administration 
to encourage co-operatives it was ne- 
cessary to move slowly to make sure 
any co-operative established would 
benefit all members and not be for 
private or personal gain. Control of 
the rhinoceros beetle, a pest infesting 
all islands in the area, is being under- 
taken with Western Samoa joining 
other members of the South Pacific 
Commission in a studied attack. The 
possibility of increasing the cattle in- 
dustry might be indicated from the 
experience of a European raising herds 
on Savai’i with carcasses weighing 
around 800 pounds rather than the 
normal 350 to 450 pounds. A strong 
cattle industry Mr. Grattan felt, would 
be a boon to the islands where inland, 
on the rocky, volcanic soil, there is 
practically nowhere that a plow can be 
used but on which the few inches of 
volcanic dust and cinders produce lush 
growth of pasture lands. 
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THE NEW secondary school at the Marist Brothers Mission in Apia, Western Samoa. 


REPARATION ESTATES Mr. Zonov noted 
that the Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land had announced the intention of 
transferring the New Zealand Repara- 
tion Estates to the Government of 
Western Samoa but so far, he said, 
this was only a plan and the special 
representative had not been able to 
give any information concerning its 
implementation. 

Mr. Grattan said that New Zealand 
recognized the future of the Estates 
was Closely bound up with the future 
of Western Samoa and had stated quite 
clearly that it was prepared to consider 
ways and means whereby the Estates 
would be handed over to Samoa as a 
going concern and in fact had suggest- 
ed how this might be done. 

Mr. Loomes considered that the 
Estates had made a most valuable con- 
tribution to the economy of the Terri- 
tory, especially by their experimental 
work and by developing the cocoa and 
cattle industries. He endorsed the pol- 
icy of encouraging the trend towards 
a more Western form of democracy 
while not pressing so hard as to pro- 
voke a possible reaction on the part of 
Samoans. 

Rafik Asha of Syria, expressed ‘sat- 
isfaction with efforts at building up 
light industry, the progress on surveys 
and the constitutional convention, and 
hoped that progress in all these fields 
would continue, He suggested that an 
additional general hospital of modest 
size might be established to serve the 
peoples in areas not accessible to the 
Apia hospital. 


EDUCATION Mr. Asha felt that further 
improvements should be made _ in 
school buildings and the qualifications 
of teachers and compulsory education 


could be usefully considered in con- 
nection with the forthcoming constitu- 
tional convention. 

Education, asserted Mr. Zonov, of 
the U.S.S.R., was still unsatisfactory, 
with not enough assistance being given 
to the rural schools which had been 
erected; in addition, the majority of 
students were being taught in mission 
schools not actually under government 
control. 

Mr. Grattan said the Administration 
realized that much remained to be 
dene in education. Study had already 
been given to the problem of compul- 
sory education. The figures in the 
annual report refuted the statement 
that the majority of students were 
taught in mission schools. 


The achievement of compulsory ed- 
ucation was dependent, he continued, 
on being able to train enough teachers 
to take care of the rapidly increasing 
population. It would require twice the 
number of teachers now at work. The 
matter was being given consideration. 
Schools operated by religious missions, 
while not controlled by the Govern- 
ment, work in co-operation with the 
Education Department and in a num- 
ber of places textbooks were the same 
in mission and Government schools. 

Mr. Zonov asserted that the Apia 
hospital did not possess adequate facil- 
ities and was virtually inaccessible 
because of lack of roads, that health 
facilities and medical personnel were 
still insufficient and that child mortal- 
ity was high according to Western 
standards. 

Mr. Grattan cited infant mortality 
rates of 42.08 and 55.32 per thousand 
live births in 1951 and 1952 respec- 
tively, compared to mortality rates in 
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some other parts of the world, accord- 
ing to a United Nations publication, 
of as high as 199. As for Samoan 
medical practitioners, some had been 
trained many years ago, and even they 
could hardly be called unqualified in 
the modern sense. At present new stu- 
dents were training at the Fiji medical 
school, which now had four-and five- 
year courses and three scholarship 
holders, one a Samoan, were in medi- 
cal training at a New Zealand Uni- 
versity. 

Subsidiary hospitals away from 
Apia are planned as well as cottage 
hospitals and dispensaries for treat- 
ment of minor ailments. There is 
no distinction in treatment given differ- 
ent racial groups, Apia Hospital he 
felt, could not be called inaccessible in 
view of the several roads leading to it. 


COMMENDATIONS Other members of 
the Council commended the Adminis- 
tering Authority as Pierre Ryckmans 
of Belgium, said, on its “excellent 
administration of the Territory.” 
Specifically, S. S. Liu of China, con- 
gratulated the Administration on the 
local government bill, the proposed 
constitutional convention and the spe- 
cial assistant to aid the High Com- 
missioner in its preparations, the schol- 
arship scheme, abolition of the prefer- 
ential ‘tariff and study of compulsory 
education, Noting that Samoans and 
Europeans had equal representation on 
the Executive Council, Mr. Liu said 
that he hoped the ratio of Samoans 
to Europeans would eventually be in- 


UNITED NATIONS STAMP EXHIBITION 


creased. Mr. Grattan replied that the 
ratio would be important if in discus- 
sion, or voting, Samoans and Euro- 
peans were ranged in opposition, but 
the fact was that they were not and 
decisions were unually reached by 
agreement with little strict voting re- 
quired. 

Enrique de Marchena, of the Do- 
minican Republic, congratulating the 
Administration on efforts to promote 
a more democratic form of govern- 
ment, believed hasty action to modify 
the traditional way of life should not 
be taken and the Council should await 
the outcome of negotiations. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the Administer- 
ing Authority would soon see fit to in- 
clude a Samoan representative in its 
delegation to the Trusteeship Council. 
He noted with satisfaction the extent 
of the co-operation between the Terri- 
torial Government and the South Pa- 
cific Commission, hoped the Adminis- 
tration would meet with success in 
developing agricultural co-operatives 
and suggested that development of a 
cattle industry and small manufactur- 
ing should not wait upon a survey. 

Thanat Khoman, of Thailand, hoped 
that economic development schemes 
included in the economic survey would 
be continued after the attainment of 
self-government and that the territory 
would continue to receive assistance 
and co-operation, especially during the 
early period of its free existence. 

W. A. C. Mathieson, of the United 
Kingdom, hoped that amongst the Sa- 


moan leaders and the people generally 
there would be a friendly understand- 
ing and appreciation of the work of 
the officers of the Public Service. 

Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El Sal- 
vador, described conditions in Western 
Samoa as extremely satisfactory and 
called the progress achieved in all 
fields proof of the degree of autonomy 
which the Territory already enjoyed. 
The greatest task before the Adminis- 
tration was to try to teach the Samoan 
people the need to accept universal 
suffrage. The proposals for constiu- 
tional reforms were a fulfillment of the 
Administration’s obligations under the 
Charter and the Trusteeship System. 

Léon Pignon, of France, commented 
that the situation in Western Samoa 
was one of general prosperity but that, 
in the long run, the rapid population 
increase might create serious economic 
and social difficulties which would dis- 
rupt the traditional Samoan social or- 
ganization. He believed that provided 
the Samoans retained the assistance of 
the Administration as long as possible 
they could look forward to the future 
with confidence. The plan for self- 
government he considered construc- 
tive and wise, in that it placed upon 
the Samoan people the responsibility 
ofr initiating political and social re- 
forms which were necessary for the 
future welfare of the territory. 

The Council completed its review 
on July 13. A drafting committee then 
formulated the Council’s recommenda- 
tions and observations (see page 126). 


IN WASHINGTON 
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PARTICIPATING in the opening of an exhibition of United Nations postal stamps at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, on July 14, were, (left 
to right): Edgar B. Jackson, Chief Clerk and Director of Personnel, Post Office Department; Bernard Davis, Director, National Philatelic Museums; 
Reidar Tvedt, Chief, United Nations Postal Administration; John D. Tomlinson, Office of United Nations Economic and Social Affairs, Department 


of State; Sol Glass, representing American Philatelic Society; 
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Paul V. Johansen, Director, United Nations Washington Information Centre. 
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Primitive Regions Brought Under 
Control In New Guinea 





Peaceful Patrols’ Commended By Councal 


ORE than four thousand square 

miles of rugged terrain in New 
Guinea have been brought under ad- 
ministrative control during the past 
two years 
and, by the 
end of 1954, 
Australia — 
the Adminis- 
tering Au- 
thority — 
hopes that 
the remain- 
ing uncon- 
trolled areas 
Pwill have 
been pene- 
trated by its 
fy patrols. This 
record of 
peaceful pen- 
tration § in 
what has 
been described as “the most back- 
ward Trust Territory” was com- 
mended by the Trusteeship Council 
after its review of the annual report 
on the territory. Concluding its exam- 
ination on July 7, the Council also 
urged that steps be taken to develop 
local government in New Guinea and 
to make the necessary surveys for 
planned economic development. 

The Council’s recommendations and 
observations (see page 83 for details) 
followed a comprehensive survey of 
the Administration’s 1952 report and 
that of the Visiting Mission which 
toured the territory last March and 
April. 





MISSION’S REPORT The Visiting Mission 
stressed that there was no real parallel 
between physical conditions in New 
Guinea and those in the other Trust 
Territories. It was impressed by the 
excessive fragmentation of indigenous 
society and noted that-in many areas 
a chronic state of warfare had existed 
until comparatively recent times. It 
also noted that there are so many dif- 
ferent tribes that, along the coast, 
rarely more than five thousand people 
speak the same language. Some villag- 
ers cannot, in fact, understand their 
immediate neighbors. 


The Mission found that the work of 
training the people in the purposes and 
processes of representative institutions 
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—even at the village level—had only 
been started in a few areas and that 
the process of establishing political 
systems above the village level was 
“not beyond the blueprint stage.” 
Training in representative Government 
was a task to be prosecuted with all 
possible speed, the Mission stated. It 
added, however, that while the pace 
of political development should be 
accelerated “it would be unrealistic to 
assume that the existing tribal struc- 
ture can be greatly modified in the 
very near future.” 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE In an opening 
statement to the Council the Special 
Representative of the Administering 
Authority, John H. Jones, emphasized 
the continuing problem of the terri- 
tory’s backwardness but pointed to 
progress made in various sphere. Mr. 
Jones expressed particular satisfaction 
over the Administration’s achieve- 
ments in bringing several areas under 
administrative control despite tribal 
wars. He said that plans were now pre- 
pared to bring under administrative 
control the whole of the remaining re- 
stricted area—approximately 10,000 
square miles—by the end of 1954. 
Good progress was made during 1951- 
1952, when over 4,750 square miles 
were penetrated by patrols and con- 
tact made with the native people en 
route. 


Since 1945, twenty-eight new sta- 
tions had been established in these 
newly opened areas. Mr. Jones added: 
“Although most of the people in the 
areas being brought under control are 
continually engaged in tribal fighting 
and the initia] contact of the first 
patrol with the people is usually a 
band or armed warriors, who have no 
knowledge of our intentions or our 
laws and, being ignorant of the effec- 
tiveness of firearms are quite unafraid, 
friendly relations are usually estab- 
lished without conflict. This is due to 
the basic methods and _ procedure 
adopted by patrols engaged in this 
most hazardous and important task, 
the correct appoach to the contact and 
pacification of hostile native tribes, 
and to the fact that all such patrols 
are led by experienced officers.” 

Also expanding was the Govern- 
ment’s revenue and expenditure. Ex- 


The Trust Territory of New Guinea 
consisting of the north-eastern part of 
the island of New Guinea, the Bis- 
marck Archipelago and the northern 
islands of the Solomon Group, has a 
land area of 93,000 square miles and 
includes approximately 600 islands. 
The greater part of it is extremely 
mountainous. The entire territory lies 
within eight degrees of the Equator 
and is hot throughout the year. It is 
also one of the wettest regions in the 
world. Rains are heavy and prolonged 
—more than 300 inches has been re- 
corded at several spots. The total indi- 
genous population is estimated at 1,- 
090,332, comprising a great diversity 
of physical types and linguistic groups. 





penditures on health and education 
services had increased by 20 and 24 
per cent, respectively, and on capital 
works and capital services by 40 per 
cent. The total revenue of £4,612,434 
includes a grant by the Common- 
wealth Government of 43,126,059. 
Since civil administration was restored 
to the Territory in 1945, more than 
£28,000,000 has been spent on recon- 
struction and administration, the Com- 
monwealth Government providing 
£21,000,000 and the remainder com- 
ing from Territory revenue. 


In the political sphere, Mr. Jones 
drew attention to the inauguration, on 
November 26, 1951, of the Legislative 
Council for the combined Territories 
of Papua and New Guinea, This 
Council consists of the Administrator, 
sixteen official members and twelve 
non-official members, seven of whom 
were residents of New Guinea. The 
Council was empowered to make 
ordinances for the “peace, order, and 
good government” of the territory, 
but these must be consented to by the 
Administrator. Arrangements had 
been made for the indigenous mem- 
bers to confer with local groups and 
communities in other districts, both 
before and after meetings of the Coun- 
cil. 


FRAGMENTATION OF SOCIETY With re- 
gard to the political situation generally, 
the Special Representative cited the 
problems stressed by the Visiting Mis- 
sion in its report. The Mission noted 
that six Councils had been established, 
including two since June 30, 1952, 
and that the policy was gradually to 
replace the direct rule system of vil- 
lage officials by properly constituted 
Native Councils. Any attempt to ac- 
celerate the pace of political develop- 
ment by more or less forcing local 
government upon the indigenous peo- 
ple before they were ready for it 
would merely give the people “an un- 
enlightened sort of local autonomy” 
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and would inevitably result in failure, 
and loss of confidence in the Admin 
istration, declared Mr. Jones. 


CO-OPERATIVES Whenever the inhabit- 
ants were able to play their part in 
the various aspects of the Territory’s 
life, they were being given the oppor- 
tunity to do so. For example, over 
150 natives had been trained in the 
co-operative schools in co-operative 
principles, bookkeeping, and general 
business principles. These persons, 
were, he felt, now gaining valuable 
experience as “office bearers of so- 
ciety.” The indigenous co-operative 
movement continued to develop and 
up to April 30, 1953, the registration 
of fifty societies and three associations 
had been approved. 

In the economic sphere, increased 
production of copra, cocoa, coffee, 
rice, and fibres could be anticipated 
over the next few years. On the other 
hand many of the coconut plantations 
were nearing the end of their produc- 
tive life. 

The Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization had 
made arrangements to make a survey 
of the natural resources of the Terri- 
tory. The immediate economic policy 
was to encourage development on the 
basis of the crops that-could be grown, 
in the known suitable areas, and to 
construct new roads, which, during the 
year under review, covered 366 miles. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION In the social 
sphere steady progress had been made. 
The activities of the Department of 
Health continued to expand and vil- 
lage aid posts had increased from 211 
to 444. In education, an important 
event since the submission of the an- 
nual report was the passing of the 
Education Ordinance. Among other 
things this Ordinance provided for an 
Education Advisory Board, whose 
function was to tender advice to the 
Administrator concerning any matter 
relating to education, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools, in- 
cluding pre-school, adult education 
and vocational training institutions, 
and compulsory attendance at such 
places as’ were specified. Although 
educational progress was being made, 
the Government was fully alive to the 
need to step up the establishment of 
Administration schools and indigenous 
teacher-training. Approval had been 
given for increased educational staff 
including the recent appointment of 
thirty European teachers. 


“STONE-AGE INHABITANTS” | Members 
then questioned the Special Represen- 
tative on various aspects of the report 
and current conditions, Noting that 
indigenous membership in the Legis- 
lative Council was very limited, Rafik 
Asha of Syria asked if the Administra- 
tion envisaged increasing that member- 
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ship in the near future. The standard 
of advancement of the more than one 
million people of New Guinea varied 
from the few sophisticated inhabitants 
of the coastal zones to the “Stone Age 
Inhabitants” only recently brought un- 
der control, said Mr. Jones. 

The Special Representative ex- 
plained that when the question arose 
of selecting two indigenous persons 
for appointment to the Legislative 
Council the Authority took steps to 
ascertain whether two natives were 
available who could, in the true sense 
of the word, represent the indigenous 
population. Investigations disclosed 
that there was not one indigenous per- 
son with a general knowledge of the 
territory and the overall problems of 
the people. Despite difficulties, how- 
ever, it was decided to appoint a Mr. 
Simogun, who had displayed courage 
and initiative in furthering economic 
progress in his area, and a Mr. Aisoli 
Salin, a school teacher who had been 
partly educated in Australia. Although 
the appointments were somewhat of 
an experiment, these indigenous mem- 
bers were doing very well and their 
membership was appreciated by the 
native community. By enabling these 
two members to visit the indigenous 
people of other districts their contribu- 
tion to Legislative Council debates 
would increase. 


Asked about the administrative un- 
ion between the territory and neigh- 
boring Papua, Mr. Jones denied that 
the link was in any way a handicap to 
the people of New Guinea. The Ad- 
ministering Authority rather believed 
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the Trust Territory benefited from the 
administrative union. 


MELANESIAN LANGUAGES Observing that 
according to the Visiting Mission there 
were fifty-three Melanesian languages 
in the territory, Dr. S, S. Liu of 
China wondered how the Administer- 
ing Authority planned to cope with 
this problem. In particular what was 
to be done regarding “pidgin English” 
which the Mission regarded as un- 
satisfactory? 

The multiplicity of languages and 
dialects made both political and edu- 
cational progress more difficult, said 
the Special Representative. The Ad- 
ministration planned to teach the in- 
digenous people English. Until it was 
able to do that plans for political de- 
velopment would be restricted to re- 
gional development. 

The Special Representative told the 
Council about a book on “pidgin En- 
glish” written by John J. Murphy. The 
author claimed it was a language of 
great adaptability, with a synoptic 
vocabulary of over 1,300 words 
through which it was possible to trans- 
late about 6,000 English words. Mr. 
Jones said the language should not be 
confused with the painful jargon of 
broken English and “sonerous twaddle” 
which too many people passed off as 
“Melanesian pidgin.” To ban the use 
of the practical lingua franca in New 
Guinea and try to use all 53 native 
languages would obviously hamper the 
Administering Authority and the pro- 
gress of the indigenous people. It 





THE FIRE BRIGADE, at Rabaul, capital of the New Britain district of New Guinea. 
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would, he stressed, seriously retard 
their overall advancement. For ex- 
ample the “Melanesian pidgin” session 
which was broadcast daily in the terri- 
tory, and the publication of newspap- 
ers in the same language, would cease, 
thus closing two of the avenues used 
extensively for educational purposes. 
The alternative of selecting some na- 
tive vernacular as a lingua franca was 
not favored by the Administering 
Authority. 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION J. V. Scott, of 
New Zealand, commented on the pol- 
icy of peaceful penetration and asked 
for details of steps taken to expand the 
Administration’s influence in new 
areas being opened up. Mr, Jones said 
that the first contact with a new area 
was made from the air. Air recon- 
naissances were made to get some idea 
of the terrain and the best means of 
entry into a particular area. Ground 
patrols followed, which gradually 
made contacts with the local people. 
After friendly relations had been es- 
tablished with local groups the patrols 
extended their efforts to neighboring 
tribes. When friendly relations were 
established a station was built up and 
more patrols fanned out into other 
areas. It was impossible to put roads 
into the new areas and another task 
was therefore to find suitable air strips. 

Questioned further about the pa- 
trols, Mr. Jones said that generally 
contact was made without any trouble. 
However, often the first contact was 
with a band of armed warriors who 
would try to prevent entry into their 
area. Sometimes it was very difficult 
and it was only by the experience of 
the patrol officers that conflict was 
avoided. It was quite common for the 
natives to welcome the patrols with 
showers of spears and arrows, and 
some officers had been killed or 
wounded. But the administrative policy 
was not to fire under any circum- 
stances, unless it was absolutely es- 
sential to save lives. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT Recalling the 
General Assembly’s resolution recom- 
mending Administering Authorities to 
abolish corporal punishment, Vasily 
M. Zonov, of the USSR, wondered 
why this had not yet been done in New 
Guinea. Corporal punishment was 
sparingly used and restricted to a very 
limited number of offenders, said the 
Special Representative, It had been de- 
cided that, to meet the conditions of 
the territory and in the interests of 
maintaining good order, to retain the 
legislative provision for corporal pun- 
ishment for offenses enumerated in the 
annual report. So far as he could recall 
there had been only one or two such 
offences during the period under re- 
view. 

Enrique de Marchena, of the Do- 
minican Republic, asked if when mak- 
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to the Legislative 
Council the Administrator took into 
consideration an ability to read and 
write English. Such an ability was not 
considered essential, said the Special 


ing nominations 


Representative. The Administration 
believed that if an indigenous person 
fulfilled other requirements he should 
not be debarred merely because he 
could not read or write English. The 
Mr. Simogun he had mentioned could 
not read or write any language. 


Replying to further questions con- 
cerning indigenous administration, Mr. 
Jones said firm ground was being laid 
for increasingly direct participation of 
the local people in the work of gov- 
ernment. The policy was gradually to 
replace the system of direct rule of 
village officials with properly consti- 
tuted native councils and to establish 
such bodies whenever and wherever 
the indigenous people were ready and 
able to accept the responsibility. 


With regard to general administra- 
tion the Special Representative pointed 
out that the post-war period had been 
characterized by difficulties in building 
up and training adequate staffs. In the 
circumstances it had not been pos- 
sible to bring about the degree of de- 
centralization which the Administering 
Authority desired. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Replying to 
a number of questions concerning 
long-range plans for economic devel- 
opment, the Special Representative 
said the Administration had given 





much thought to a plan for the terri- 
tory’s economic development. A limit- 
ing factor at present was not lack of 
knowledge but rather the backward- 
ness of the indigenous population as 
an economic force in the field of la- 
bor and enterprise. It should also be 
stressed that devastation during the 
Second World War had greatly af- 
fected economic development. His 
Government considered that a blue- 
print plan projected so far ahead as 
five to ten years was not practical in 
present circumstances and would not 


result in any greater degree of prog- 
ress than was already being achieved. 


While the Administering Authority 
intended to press on with its survey 
of the territory’s resources, Mr. Jones 
warned that, remembering the physical 
difficulties involved and the fact that 
trained technicians for such work were 
difficult to get, full results of the sur- 
vey would not be available for some 
time. The Administering Authority 
held itself ready to be judged by its 
deeds, rather than its plans and con- 
sequently did not consider that the 
Council should adopt any of the sug- 
gestions made by the Visiting Mission 
for a long-range economic plan. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS Questioned on social 
conditions Mr. Jones said that the 
minimum rates paid to workers, to- 
gether with the provision of food, 
clothing, lodging and medical atten- 
tion, had been decided on after full 
consideration of the circumstances of 
the indigenous population. To a large 
extent salaries and other emoluments 
received by the worker were supple- 
mentary to other incomes or subsist- 
ence derived from village and tribal 
activities. There were. certainly no 
hardships suffered by the families of 
those persons who worked away from 
their villages. 


Replying to comments on educa- 
tional progress the Special Representa- 
tive agreed that much remained to be 
done. Admittedly there was a high rate 
of illiteracy but the Administration 
was doing everything possible to re- 
duce the incidence. Mr. Jones pointed 
out, however, that literacy was not 
necessarily the prime aim of education 
and the extent of educational achieve- 
ments should not be gauged by refer- 
ence to literacy alone. 


Rafik Asha, of Syria, noted that 
European but not indigenous students 
received financial assistance in the 
form of scholarships to pursue their 
studies in Australia. Did the Admin- 
istration consider the time had come 
to grant such aid to the natives? The 
children of the indigenous inhabitants 
had not yet reached a stage of educa- 
tion enabling them to undertake sec- 
ondary education as it was understood 
in Australia, said the Special Repre- 
sentative. When they were ready it 
was intended to provide secondary 
education for them in the territory as 
part of the overall plan for expanding 
the activities of the Education Depart- 
ment. 


CENSORSHIP) Mr. de Marchena won- 
dered if there was any sort of control 
in the territory over publications or 
films which might be detrimental to 
the people. A publication called the 
Pacific Islands Monthly had, he said, 
printed attacks against the United Na- 
tions, its Members and the Visiting 
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INDIGENOUS FISHERMEN returning with the day’s catch. Fishing provides an important source 


of food for the indigenous inhabitants, and the preservation of fish, by smoking or sometimes 
salting, is practised. Most fishing is for subsistence purposes, but some trading in smoked fish 
takes place between coastal and inland people, in some cases reaching as far as 100 miles 
inland. Administration continued its policy of distributing improved fishing gear to people. 


Missions, Had the Administration any 
way of preventing such attacks from 
coming to the notice of the natives 
and thus undermining the work of the 
Administration and the help given to 
the people by the United Nations and 
the Trusteeship Council? 

There was a censorship control 
over films shown in the territory, said 
the Special Representative. So far as 
publications were concerned there was 
nothing to prevent a native from sub- 
scribing to any publication published 
anywhere in the world. Mr. Jones 
added that criticism of the United Na- 
tions was quite frequent in many 
newspapers all over the world—this 
fact had to be faced. If the Admin- 
istration were to ban every newspaper 
in the territory which criticized the 
United Nations in any way, it would 
have a major task ahead of it. He 
could not make any promises regard- 
ing restrictions on publications enter- 
ing the Trust Territory. 


GENERAL DEBATE During the ensuing 
general debate almost every member 
of the Council expressed concern over 
the backward conditions in New 
Guinea, but there was general agree- 
ment on the magnitude of the task 
confronting the Administering Author- 
ity. In the view of Léon Pignon, of 
France, the imperfections which were 
found must be appraised objectively 
and fairly, without overlooking the 
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fact that the war had caused great de- 
struction and halted for a number of 
years the progress which was being 
achieved. The war had also dispersed 
the teams of men who had experience 
in the territory, and those teams had 
to be reconstituted. As a result of 
geographic and historical factors, the 
present state of affairs in the back- 
ward society of New Guinea offered a 
remarkable potentiality for building 
something outside the solutions which 
had been reached elsewhere because 
of the impact of prolonged contact 
with European influences. The poli- 
tical institutions which were slowly 
developing in certain islands open for 
a long time to European influence 
should not a priori, or necessarily, be 
reproduced on the island of New 
Guinea itself. It was necessary to see 
whether other institutions of broader 
scope might not be better adapted to 
the conditions prevailing in the island 
of New Guinea, which was almost a 
continent. 


“HUMANE WORK” Mr. Pignon, a mem- 
ber of the Visiting Mission to the Ter- 
ritory, thought the work of the patrol 
officers in non-subjected areas was 
“admirable and humane.” These offi- 
cers lived in isolation and without 
comforts but were animated by an 
exalted enthusiasm and faith. 

Mr. Scott, of New Zealand, also felt 
the Administering Authority deserved 





some commendation for the continued 
progress that was being made in ex- 
tending its control in a peaceful man- 
ner. He particularly noted the import- 
ance given by the Administering Au- 
thority to the health of the indigenous 
inhabitants by the attachment to pa- 
trols of a medical officer or assistant. 
He felt that in these first contacts of 
primitive tribes with civilization, 
unique Opportunities were present to 
effect an harmonious and _ intelligent 
introduction to the strange and be- 
wildering concepts of civilization. The 
New Zealand representative empha- 
sized the necessity for new roads; 
while air services were performing an 
essential task in opening up the ter- 
ritory, a road network seemed to be 
an essential prerequisite to large-scale 
economic development and to social 
cohesion. 

As Chairman of the Visiting Mis- 
sion, Mr. de Marchena considered that 
New Guinea was at perhaps the low- 
est level of social development of any 
Trust Territory. It was backward in 
social structure, in political organiza- 
tion, in its economic development, 
and surprisingly indifferent to educa- 
tional influences. The two opposing 
tendencies of civilization and inertia 
had in this case given a static char- 
acter to the entire region. Not even 
the impact of the war had been able 
to arouse a desire to shake off deep- 
rooted racial and social traditions. It 
seemed as if the Administration was 
floundering in “a vast morass of mis- 
understanding, worry and pessimism,” 
all of which contributed to delay in 
the preparation of a definite plan of 
action. 


ATTITUDE ON UNITED NATIONS The rep- 
resentative of the Dominican Republic 
referred to the attitude towards the 
United Nations on the part of non- 
official Europeans in the territory. Ex- 
pressing admiration and respect for 
those Europeans who had helped to 
develop the Territory solely in the 
name of civilization and for the pres- 
tige of the Administering Authority, 
he said he got the impression that the 
European community—and by this he 
meant those persons who did not hold 
official positions but who had a voice 
in its affairs—did not regard the role 
of the United Nations there with 
favor. There was a great and uncon- 
cealed lack of comprehension towards 
the Trusteeship System. Public opinion 
was being poisoned in the Pacific area 
by certain publications against the 
Trusteeship System. Until this attitude 
and conduct were changed, and until 
a friendly coordination was established 
between the Administration and the 
other important part of the New 
Guinea community, those who would 
suffer would be the indigenous in- 
habitants. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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HEADQUARTERS WINDOWS 
FRAME THESE 
STRIKING SILHOUETTES 





The world’s weighty problems are discussed at United 

Nations Headquarters not only in the various 

Council chambers and committee rooms but also 

in corridors, lobbies and lounges. Here correspon- j 

dents often buttonhole a representative or a high 
Secretariat official in their search for news, and 

visitors glean information about the workings of ; 

the United Nations from diplomats. \ 

Often, these private discussions are carried on near 

the large windows which are so striking a feature 

of the architecture of the Headquarters buildings. 

Despite the unusual glimpses caught here by the 

camera, there is nothing shadowy about these 

conversations which are largely intended to spread 

the light of knowledge about United Nations activities. 
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Discussing the menu for the Secretariat Cafeteria are Chief Cook 
Jean Laparcerie and one of the hostesses on the cafeteria staff. 
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Factors In Adjusting World 


Economy After Rearmament 





Council Debates Reconversion Steps 


EARMAMENT expenditures, 

which have considerably influenc- 
ed the world economy in the past few 
years, have recently shown signs of 
levelling off in many countries. This, 
as the recent Economic and Social 
Council discussions on the mainten- 
ance of full employment and world 
economic stability reveal, has under- 
lined the need for smooth economic 
adjustments during the period of re- 
conversion. 


A general debate on the problem was 
held by the Council in Geneva from 
July 10 to 13, the item having been 
placed on the agenda at the suggestion 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) which ad- 
vocated various stand-by measures. 


Among questions involved, as the 
debate showed, are how to: prevent de- 
clines in employment which might fol- 
low reconversion, attain full employ- 
ment while avoiding harmful inflation, 
ensure national and international eco- 
nomic stability, expand and liberalize 
international trade, meet adverse bal- 
ance of payment situations, and de- 
velop under-developed economies. 


RECESSION UNLIKELY There was little 
reason to fear that a recession would 
follow a decline in armaments spend- 
ing, thought the representatives of 
Egypt, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 


One of the main objectives of na- 
tional and international economies pol- 
icies, said C.A.G. Meade (United 
Kingdom), must be to make sure that 
the relative stagnation of the world 
economy during the past year should 
be simply a temporary phase of adjust- 
ment from the 1950-1951 boom to a 
new era of steady expansion. During 
the past year, he observed, output had 
expanded rapidly in North America, 
and employment levels had risen. In 
Western Europe the picture was less 
clear, but was still moderately encour- 
aging. There were some signs of a new 
upward trend of output in countries 
where there had earlier been a fall, 
and unemployment had dropped below 
the peaks of 1952. At the same time a 
more satisfactory pattern of interna- 
tional payments had been established, 
though at the cost of a reduced volume 
of trade. Various countries were anti- 
cipating some improvement over the 
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1952 levels. The question which mainly 
concerned the Council was whether 
those hopes could be realized. 


Reconversion problems created by 
falling economic demand for defence 
purposes would not be solved almost 
automatically, as had been the case 
immediately after the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, by freeing a great, 
pent-up civilian demand for both con- 
sumer goods and investment. At the 
same time the problem should not be 
exaggerated. The extent of reconver- 
sion required would be far less than in 
1945, Prospects of reduced expenditure 
on defence would not necessarily con- 
stitute a serious menace to the world’s 
prosperity. 


FIRST ESSENTIAL On the contrary, any 
reduction would provide opportunities 
for more rapid increases in investment 
in civilian industry and in standards of 
living, provided that the main industri- 
al countries pursued positive domestic 
policies for maintaining high levels of 
output and employment. The first es- 
sential was for governments to arm 
themselves with the technical means to 
diagnose economic trends and to influ- 
ence the direction of the economy. 


However, Mr. Meade added in a 
second speech, no government could 
be entirely confident of avoiding any 
decline in effective demand. It was 
necessary, therefore, to devise means 
of preventing a recession in a highly 
developed country from generating a 
widening circle of restrictions and de- 
flationary measures beyond its borders. 


UNITED STATES ROLE A similar point was 
made also by Maurice Masoin, of Bel- 
gium, and Richard M. Sterner, of Swe- 
den, both of whom stressed the partic- 
ularly important economic role of the 
United States. If world economic bal- 
ance is to be maintained, Mr. Masoin 
said, it was essential that the United 
States economy continue to expand. A 
one per cent drop in its national in- 
come would result in a 20 per cent 
drop in its imports. This would be 
catastrophic for other countries, for 
they could not long withstand the ef- 
fects of an economic depression with- 
out an excessive drain on their assets 
or the re-introduction of restrictive 
practices in international trade. 


State machinery for developing em- 


ployment, he added, could only be ef- 
fective when integrated into an inter- 
national employment policy. No coun- 
try, for instance, could take full ad- 
vantage of increased employment and 
productive capacity in the face of 
growing obstacles to the expansion of 
its trade. The only possible basis for a 
full employment policy was a wide 
international exchange of goods, man- 
power and capital, for which a process 
of “economic and commercial disarm- 
ament” was necessary. International as 
well as national efforts were thus essen- 
tial to endure economic expansion. 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS Any country that 
wished to maintain full employment at 
home while there were strong reces- 
sionist tendencies on the international 
market, observed Mr. Sterner (who 
thought a slow-down in a major re- 
armament program was likely to cause 
a decline in employment), might be 
tempted to resort to artificial restric- 
tions to bring about the necessary 
adaptation of its imports to declining 
income from exports. Thus, it might 
find it hard to reconcile the mainten- 
ance of employment with the freedom 
of imports from restrictions. 


The international collaboration nec- 
essary in the event of a major depres- 
sion on the world market might be 
very hard to achieve, since all the 
problems involved were extremely 
complicated. Any international plan to 
deal with it must necessarily take a 
very long time to work out and exe- 
cute. The extremely complicated prob- 
lems of the under-developed countries 
would necessarily loom very large in 
a systematic study of the problem 
which should be initiated as soon as 
possible. 


U. S. ECONOMIC PROSPECTS The United 
States, said John C. Baker, recognized 
the concern of other countries regard- 
ing the future prospects of its econ- 
omy. It pledged itself to do everything 
necessary to maintain a high level of 
productive employment, raising levels 
of income and standards of living in 
the United States, as a direct contribu- 
tion to the improvement of living 
standards throughout the world. But 
the maintenance of an expanding world 
economy was a collective responsibility. 

In the United States there were 
regular techniques for maintaining em- 
ployment at high levels which would 
be applied in the event of difficulties 
arising from reconversion or any other 
cause. 

A reduction in defence spending 
would free important resources of 
labor, materials and machinery for 
civilian needs at home and abroad, in- 
cluding the requirements of under-de- 
veloped countries for capital equipment 
and manufactured goods. The magni- 
tude of the readjustment made by the 
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United States economy to the gigantic 
task of reconversion at the end of the 
Second World War was evidence of the 
basic resilience of its economic struc- 
ture. 


Adjustments to cuts in current de- 
fence spending would be aided by a 
number of powerful forces for eco- 
nomic growth. Thus, the population of 
the United States was expected to rise 
by 24,000,000 during the period 1950- 
1960. More goods and services would 
be needed to keep up with that popu- 
lation growth; housing requirements 
for the same period were estimated at 
1,400,000 non-farm units per year. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES Opportuni- 
ties for investment in factories, ma- 
chinery and agriculture would increase. 
(For 1953, total United States invest- 
ments were expected to rise consider- 
ably above the 1952 level of $52,000,- 
000,000, resulting in a gross national 
product of probably more than $358,- 
000,000,000 and a corresponding im- 
provement in employment prospects). 
By 1975, consumption of agricultural 
products would rise by at least one- 
fifth above 1950 totals if the present 
dietary standards were maintained. In 
the present decade 20 billion dollars’ 
worth of additional school construction 
was needed, with another two to three 
billion dollars for college and univers- 
ity facilities, 

The United States economy, further, 
was capable of absorbing an annual 
increase of 500,000 in the labor force, 
which in 1953 stood at almost 611% 
million, with unemployment at only 
1.7 million. It was hoped to alleviate 
labor shortages by authorizing the en- 
try of 240,000 immigrants. 


The United States was confident of 
its ability to deal with any problems 
resulting from decreased defence ex- 
penditure. “The United States is not 
afraid of peace”. Though optimistic, it 
did not treat the problem of reconver- 
sion lightly; but the experience it had 
gained in solving continuous problems 
of adjustment enabled it to cope effec- 
tively with reconversion. Such prob- 
lems were usually solved by the citizens 
of the community or region, once they 
knew what the problem was. Bringing 
employment planning down to the 
community level was the American 
way of avoiding centralized control. 

Orderly reconversion, Mr. Baker 
stressed, depended upon study and an- 
ticipation of the problems, and the 
prompt application of effective meas- 
ures. In the task before them, the co- 
operative efforts of all the citizens 
would be reinforced by the determina- 
tion of governments to maintain full 
employment. 


BASIS FOR SOLUTION In the opinion of 
Georger Boris (France), the industrial- 
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ized countries could neither enjoy last- 
ing prosperity nor solve the full em- 
ployment problem unless the develop- 
ment of the less-developed economies 
was assured. At the same time, he 
observed, the economic development 
problem could not be solved without 
full employment in the industrialized 
countries. 


He also stressed the paramount need 
for avoiding economic rigidity, point- 
ing out that where there was more or 
less full employment, there was little 
elasticity of supply while over-all equi- 
librium was at the mercy of slight vari- 
ations in demand.There were serious 
political problems involved in efforts 
to avoid economic rigidity, particularly 
in such matters as taxation reforms and 
the adoption of selective credit policies, 
Should, however, the international situ- 
ation make it possible to cut expendi- 
tures On armaments, governments 
would no longer be faced with painful 
choices in regard to what economic 
action to follow. The end of the re- 
armament economy could therefore 
prove favorable to a full employment 
policy, though for reasons totally dif- 
ferent from the over-simplified argu- 
ment according to which expenditure 
on armaments must necessarily give 
rise to inflation and unemployment. 

There must be timely realization of 
the difficulties attending reconversion, 
whether in the event of disarmament 
or in the event of rearmament pro- 
grams being merely scaled down or 
spread out over a longer number of 
years. 


TRADE INCREASE URGED Amazasp Arut- 
iunian, of the U.S.S.R., and Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy, of Poland maintained that 


full employment cou!d best be ensured | 


by stimulating the flow of international 
trade. 

The former felt, however, that no 
specific measures had been taken by 
the Council to this end. Worse still, 
certain countries had put forward the 
view that a high level of employment 
would best be assured by intensive 
rearmament. This, was quite contrary 
to the facts, as rising unemployment 
over the last four years in Western 
European countries showed. While the 
arms race could raise the level of em- 
ployment for a time, its main effect 
was to divert manpower, capital and 
material resources from the civilian 
sector, to cut effective demand and to 
cause unemployment and a decline in 
exports. 


Another factor impeding full em- 
ployment was the United States’ policy 
of trade discrimination, which was dis- 
rupting world trade and straining inter- 
national relations to the utmost. The 
aim had been to hamper the economic 
development of the Soviet Union, the 
People’s Republic of China and the 





people’s democracies. But the attempt 
had failed; the consolidation of trade 
links between East and West was pro- 
gressing. 


U.S.S.R. WILLINGNESS The Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, had given positive 
and constructive evidence of its will- 
ingness to do business with all coun- 
tries regardless of their political system, 
since it viewed trade as the basis of all 
sound international relations. 


It was impossible to reconcile the 
application of discriminatory measures 
to international trade with a genuine 
desire to settle differences between 
countries. In the last few weeks, how- 
ever, the United States had added 
some 800 items to the list of goods 
prohibited for export to the U.S.S.R. 
and people’s democracies. 


That policy aimed at bringing the 
world market under complete United 
States control. The United States had 
squeezed its erstwhile allies out of 
world markets, broken traditional eco- 
nomic relations with the Soviet Union 
and the people’s democracies, and com- 
pelled its associates to intensify their 
arms production to an extent which 
had seriously impared their capacity to 
compete on reasonable terms in the 
search for world markets. 


Responsible circles in Western Eur- 
rope, however, were beginning to real- 
ize that the present situation did not 
favor their countries’ interests. 


A low level of international trade, 
moreover, would have a serious effect 
on the standards of living of under- 
developed countries. Mr. Arutiunian 
appealed to all countries, whatever 
their interests or views, to help put an 
end to the obstacles impeding the free 
flow of world trade, and proposed a 
resolution to this effect (see section 
below on Proposals Submitted to Coun- 
cil). 


POLISH SUPPORT Endorsing the U.S.S.R.’s 
stand, Mr. Katz-Suchy said arms pro- 
duction in the United States and many 
Western European countries had in- 
creasingly absorbed material and 
human resources at the expense of 
consumer goods production, causing 
inflation and a fall in real wages. The 
growing number of workers employed 
in war industry and the expansion of 
the armed forces could not compensate 
for the fall in consumption levels. 


In 1952, moreover, unemployment 
had risen in almost all capitalist coun- 
tries, often to levels higher than the 
pre-Korean war figure of 1950. 


The developments in the United 
States and in Western Europe had also 
had a great influence on Latin Amer- 
ica, the Near East and Asia, hampering 
their economic development and add- 
ing to their economic difficulties— 
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through declines in income, which 
meant reduced imports of goods need- 
ed for economic expansion; through 
inflation, which further reduced the 
purchase power of the masses; through 
increased unemployment and a fall in 
consumption levels. 

To improve the situation of workers, 
it was essential to stop the militariza- 
tion of the economy. Reducing arma- 
ments expenditure could set financial 
and material resources free for financ- 
ing productive investments, public 
works, housing, social security and an 
increase in the production of consum- 
er goods. It would ease inflationary 
pressures, and make it possible to re- 
duce taxation and increase purchasing 
power. 

The return to a peaceful economy 
could also lead to a general increase 
of international trade, greater stability 
of raw materials prices, and a better 
supply of capital goods to the under- 
developed countries, which in turn 
would lead to an increase of employ- 
ment in industrialized countries. 

Trade between East and West was 
particularly important since the Soviet 
Union, the People’s Republic of China 
and the people’s democracies represent- 
ed a huge market for capital and con- 
sumer goods and could supply in re- 
turn foodstuffs and industrial raw 
materials. Every full employment pro- 
gram should contain recommendations 
for the normalization of trade relations. 

The removal of artificial and dis- 
criminatory trade barriers, as proposed 
by the U.S.S.R., would stimulate pro- 
duction and increase employment op- 
portunities. 


UNITED STATES REPLY Replying to the 
criticisms of the United States, Mr. 
Baker said that his country’s action to 
withhold goods of strategic importance 
from potential aggressors was only 
common sense until the threat of ag- 
gression subsided. (For further com- 
ments by Mr. Baker on the U.S.S.R.’s 
views see section below on Proposals 


Submitted to Council). 


Pointing out that the 1950/1951 
boom had not been followed by any- 
thing like a depression, although there 
had been a relative stagnation of out- 
put and a rise in unemployment in the 
industrialized countries of the west, 
Mr. Meade disagreed with the U.S.S.R. 
contention that the rise in unemploy- 
ment in 1952 was due to the rearma- 
ment programs. 


Defence demands in recent years 
had, in fact, added to the total pressure 
of dernand on the manpower and other 
resources of those countries. 


The initial widespread reduction in 
demand for certain consumer goods in 
1951 seemed to have been due to a 
natural reaction from the earlier stock- 
building boom, and to some spontan- 
eous change in the normal pattern of 
demand. Thereafter, a consequential 
fall in the incomes in primary produc- 
ing countries, together with spreading 
import restrictions, had their depress- 
ing influence. Unavoidable shifts in 
patterns of consumption and of de- 
mand generally were liable to cause 
some temporary unemployment, but 
they were unavoidable in any society 
in which consumers were allowed a 
genuine freedom in deciding how to 
spend their incomes. 


While he agreed with Mr. Meade 
that rearmament programs had _in- 
creased demands on manpower and 
other resources, Mr. Arutiunian main- 
tained that at the same time the total 
volume of employment in the countries 
which were concentrating on rearma- 
ment had declined. This was because 
of the sharp drop in production in the 
civilian sectors and the falling off in 
exports. There was no denying the 
fact, therefore, that unemployment 
had reached its highest post-war level 
in 1952 as the direct result of the re- 
armament program. (For other com- 
ments on the U.S.S.R.’s views, see sec- 
tion below on Proposals Submitted to 
Council). 


TRADE UNION VIEWS ON RECONVERSION 


UCH of the Economic and So- 

cial Council’s discussion on re- 
conversion and full employment prob- 
lems centred round a memorandum 
submitted by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU). 

This would have the Council recom- 
mend that United Nations Members 
immediately initiate studies on the 
probable effects of a drop in arms 
production, and draw up programs of 
action to combat the possible adverse 
effects of the cessation of rearmament 
and to switch the economic resources 
thereby released to efforts contributing 
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directly to human welfare. These pro- 
grams, it was proposed, should include 
stimulation of private consumption 
(particularly through high wage poli- 
cies), better social security schemes 
and benefits,.and reduced taxation on 
lower incomes. Also recommended by 
ICFTU were: more public investment, 
especially in housing, and the elabora- 
tion of policies for more private and 
public investment by industrial. coun- 
tries in the world’s economically un- 
der-developed areas. 

It was further proposed that the 
Council: work out the principles, 
budget needs and constitution for an 


international housing fund; speed the 
creation of international institutions 
for increasing investments in under- 
developed countries; appeal to United 
Nations Members for ample contribu- 
tions to international funds to aid tne 
development of under-developed econ- 
omies; and arrange for further inter- 
national conferences to work out flexi- 
ble agreements for stabilizing world 
prices of as wide a range of primary 
products as possible. 

While many Council members 
praised ICFTU for its initiative, they 
did not agree with all its proposals. 


NEED FOR CAUTION Thus, C. A. G. 
Meade, of the United Kingdom, 
thought that governments would have 
to be extremely cautious in stimulating 
increases in money incomes as a Means 
of raising consumption. If they out- 
stripped increases in productivity and 
raised the general level of domestic 
costs, increases in money incomes 
might have adverse effects on the bal- 
ance of payments that could jeopardize 
the success of any country’s full em- 
ployment policy. He also considered 
it inappropriate for the Council to at- 
tempt to establish a special interna- 
tional fund for financing housing de- 
velopment. It was not desirable to at- 
tempt to influence the detailed pattern 
of investment in Member countries by 
providing funds for such very specific 
purposes. In any case it was doubtful 
whether the method proposed would 
achieve its aim. 


MAIN OBJECTIVES Australia’s Patrick 
Shaw felt that the order of priority 
for domestic development was a mat- 
ter for each individual country to de- 
cide. The main economic objectives 
of the United Nations should be: the 
careful scrutiny of consumer demand; 
the supply by industrialized countries 
to their less developed neighbours of 
capital goods and, if possible, of capi- 
tal; the abolition of import restrictions 
and of restrictions of the free exchange 
of services; the stabilization of the 
prices of primary commodities; and 
measures to avoid disequilibrium in 
international payments. 

Urging the need to combat tenden- 
cies toward economic rigidity, Georges 
Boris, of France, considered it impos- 
sible to give effect to those proposals 
by IcFTU which were irreversible in 
character, such as reduced taxation 
and increased social expenditures. 

IcFTU, moreover, had advocated 
reconversion measures which appeared 
to apply almost exclusively to the 
United States. It overlooked the posi- 
tion of other countries which would 
not find it so difficult to undertake the 
task of reconversion practically forth- 
with. For some countries which had 
been able, without too much difficulty, 
to assume the burden of rearmament 
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in addition to their own commitments, 
reconversion might be reflected in an 
immediate increase in well-being. But 
for those less well-endowed, the bur- 
den had been so heavy that they had 
been compelled to sacrifice other ac- 
tivities for the time being. By work 
on productive tasks they would lay 
the foundations for better conditions 
of life in the early future. 


OTHER TRADE UNION NEWS Other inter- 
national trade union bodies which ex- 
pressed their views on the reconversion 
and full employment questions before 
the Council were the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
(IFCTU) and the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU). 


One suggestion advanced by the 
spokesman for IFCTU was that the 
Council recommend a study to deter- 
mine the amount and methods of using 
funds that could be released by a re- 
duction in armaments expenditure, 
special attention being paid to the 
problems of productivity, trade and 
housing conditions. 


In the opinion of the WFTU spokes- 
man, the main concern of the Council 
should be the raising of living stand- 
ards. An appropriate policy would 
make it possible to satisfy the real 
consumption needs of the world which 
were considerably greater than exist- 
ing production capacity. Necessary 
therefore were: (i) the execution of 
economic development programs, in- 
cluding the industrialization of the 
under-developed countries; (ii) steps 
for the immediate raising of living 
standards and purchasing power, in 
particular by increasing real wages, 
reducing taxation and improving social 
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security and social conditions general- 
ly; (iii) and the re-establishment of 
normal trade relations between all 
countries. Further, the effects of re- 
armment must be mitigated imme- 
diately, more especially by stopping 
the dismissal of workers and offering 
them effective guarantees against un- 
employment. 


THE ROLE OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


HE development of under-devel- 

oped countries, several representa- 
tives on the Council stressed, was es- 
sential for genuine world economic 
stability and full employment. 


At the same time that the developed 
industrial countries would have to take 
all necessary measures within their 
national economies to ensure a higher 
degree of employment while avoiding 
inflation, maintained Yugoslavia’s Leo 
Mates, the under-developed countries 
would have to pursue energetic policies 
to promote economic progress. This 
could be attained only through much 
broader and more efficient interna- 
tional financing and technical assist- 
ance. Such aid would greatly stimulate 
full employment at home and would 
lead to increase economic activity, 
trade expansion, and the removal of 
the obstacles currently hindering in- 
ternational economic co-overation. In- 
creased production and full employ- 
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ment would amply make up for the 
apparent sacrifices that would have to 
be made to provide the necessary in- 
centives, 


SCOPE FOR NEW MARKETS Economic de- 
velopment, stated Victor Monoya, of 
Venezuela, was important not only for 
solving the reconversion problem but 
also for increasing world trade and 
opening up new markets. Markets in 
the under-developed countries were at 
present limited, not only by geographti- 
cal obstacles and transport difficultties, 
but also by the very low purchasing 
power of their populations. With eco- 
nomic development and industrializa- 
tion, they would become better pur- 
chasers, as shown by Latin America’s 
experience over the past fifteen years. 

Only by creating new industries and 
promoting intra-regional trade, thought 
Argentina’s Cesar Bunge, would it be 
possible for the under-developed coun- 


tries, which exported mostly raw ma- 
terials, to protect their economies ef- 
fectively against the impact of possible 
recessions in the United States. Thus, 
only through industrialization, could 
effective demand in Latin America be 
increased, and the perpetual disequilib- 
rium in its foreign trade be avoided. 


For the less developed countries, ob- 
served Salvador P. Lopez, of the Phil- 
ippines, the question of full employ- 
ment resolved itself into two basic 
problems: the problem of economic 
development, and the problem of put- 
ting a rational end to the violent fluc- 
tuations in the demand for, and the 
prices of, primary products. Accord- 
ingly, he favored increased capital in- 
vestment and technical assistance for 
the under-developed countries, the 
maintenance of a high level of eco- 
nomic activity in the highly industrial- 
ized countries, and the use of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund’s resources 
to cushion the impact of a recession, 
and the liberalization of international 
trade. 


PRIMARY COMMODITIES Mr. Lopez and 
Mr. Bunge also stressed the import- 
ance of stabilizing demand and prices 
for primary products. This problem, 
Mr. Lopez stressed, should be con- 
sidered in relation to the supply and 
prices for capital equipment and goods 
indispensable to the economic develop- 
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ment of the under-developed countries. 

Also urging fair relations between 
the prices of primary commodities and 
those of manufactured goods, Mr. 
Bunge stated that the great powers, 
had always applied controls when raw 
material prices were rising, but re- 
frained from doing so when they were 
falling; they were less concerned about 
increases in the prices of manufactured 
goods. 

To avoid to sharp a fall in raw ma- 
terial prices, said Patrick Shaw, Aus- 
tralia was prepared to consider the 
conclusion of international commodity 
agreements on a commodity-by-com- 
modity basis. Even more important 
than such action, however, was break- 
ing down the existing barriers to the 
free movement of world commerce. 


Without this, the under-developed 
countries would be unable to achieve 
a sufficient level of exports to service 
domestic investment loans. 

Guillermo Stewart-Vargas, of Uru- 
guay, thought that many Council 
members, in adopting a national out- 
look on the problem before them, had 
lost sight of the potentialities of con- 
certed action by a united world. They 
had also tended to lose sight of the 
human factor, he added, stressing the 
role which immigration could play in 
aiding economic development. Uruguay 
and other South American Republics 
would welcome the unemployed from 
over-populated countries, provided the 
essential development capital from 
abroad were made available for their 
successful resettlement. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT WITHOUT INFLATION 


HE problem of securing full em- 

ployment while avoiding the harm- 
ful effects of inflation was one which 
received considerable attention from 
Council members. 

As‘ Sweden’s Richard Sterner saw 
the problem, neither full employment 
nor a rapid rise in the employment 
levels of under-developed countries 
could be attained on a lasting basis 
unless reconciled with the important 
objective of avoiding disturbances in 
the internal and external equilibrium 
associated with inflation. 

Disagreeing with the view that un- 
der-developed countries might prefer 
inflation to slowing down their econ- 
omic development, he pointed out that 
inflation hampered the movement of 
international capital required for eco- 
nomic development. 

The problem of employment could 
therefore not be disassociated from 
that of economic stability. A depres- 
sion was not the only present economic 
danger, for there were still inflationary 
forces at work in many regions, in- 
cluding cases of concealed or potential 
inflation. 


NEED FOR EXPERT STUDY The dangers 
inherent in reconversion made it all 
the more necessary to have an expert 
study, as proposed in a memorandum 
submitted by the Secretary-General, on 
national and international methods 
aimed at: (i) counteracting any de- 
pressionary tendencies to which re- 
conversion or other factors might give 
rise; (ii) maintaining full employment 
where it existed, and raising employ- 
ment rates where full employment did 
not yet exist, without sacrificing inter- 
nal and external economic stability. 
Also welcoming the proposal for 
an expert study, Maurice Masoin (Bel- 
gium), drew attention to those cases 
where a rise in public and private ex- 
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penditures might lead to real inflation 
resulting in balance of payments 
deficits. 

To restore their balance of payments, 
experience showed, debtor countries 
would either have to cut expenditures 
or else restrict imports. Expansion of 
employment at certain stages could 
thus conflict with national financial 
stability or balance of payments equi- 
libria, and a rise in employment might 
even hinder improvements in living 
standards. Import restrictions were 
equally prejudicial to the supply posi- 
tion of importing countries and to the 
economic activity of exporting coun- 
tries. 

Inflation in under-developed coun- 
tries, in the opinion of B. P, Adarkar, 
of India, seemed to spring from the 
desire to speed up the improvement 
of their standard of living. It could 
not therefore be regarded as an ex- 
clusively monetary problem. 

Inflation, maintained C. L. Hsia, of 
China, was the root cause of balance 
of payments difficulties. While the 
more developed and the under-devel- 
oped countries were both confronted 
with an inflated demand for foreign 
exchange, the under-developed ones 
also had to meet additional demands 
for foreign exchange in connection 
with investment programs. Unless and 
until the magnitude, legitimacy and 
urgency of those demands were duly 
recognized, the attainment of full em- 
ployment in the under-developed coun- 
tries would be delayed. 

Moreover, while inflation in a more 
mature country often followed full 
employment, in an under-developed 
country it often occurred long before 
full employment had been attained. 
In many cases, it resulted from short- 
ages in a few fields, such as food. 


SPECIAL STUDY John C. Baker, (United 
States), felt that the problem of in- 


flation in under-developed countries 
formed part of the general problem 
of their economic development, and 
should be made the subject of a spe- 
Cia] study. 

He also endorsed a suggestion that 
studies based on the past and current 
experience of Member governments 
would throw valuable light on the 
question of inflation. His own Govern- 
ment had been called upon to deal 
with that problem only in wartime, 
and during emergency situations, and 
it had therefore found it difficult to 
assess the effects of inflation in normal 
conditions. It had, however, concluded 
that there was no inevitable connection 
between inflation on any serious scale 
and full employment. There tended, 
it seemed, to be some measure of 
balance between upward and down- 
ward price pressures. That balance 
would be closely watched in his Gov- 
ernment’s planning for fuil employ- 
ment. 


Mr. Baker suggested, too, that 1Lo 
be asked to continue its work on the 
question of wage policy in conditions 
of full employment, this being a ques- 
tion which was in many ways the key 
aspect of the problem of inflation. 

In any country which tried to trade 
freely with others, and where con- 
sumers were free to choose how they 
would spend their incomes, observed 
C. A. G. Meade, of the United King- 
dom, there might be marked changes 
from time to time in the pattern of 
demand for the products of different 
industries. In those conditions, any 
measures which could be taken either 
to encourage the movement of labor 
and other resources into sectors of 
expanding demand or to prevent a 
sudden excessive demand in particular 
sectors from forcing up the general 
price level unduly would make it pos- 
sible to maintain a higher level of 
total demand and employment over 
the whole economy without price in- 
flation. 


IMPORTANT LESSON One important post- 
war lesson, he added, was that in 
order to maintain full employment 
without inflation in a free society, 
wage-earners, farmers and others must 
play their part by refraining from tak- 
ing advantage of high levels of de- 
mand for their services to try to in- 
crease their real incomes faster than 
the rise in the income of the com- 
munity as a whole would allow. That 
was perhaps an area in which the gov- 
ernments could still intensify their 
efforts to increase the general under- 
standing of economic conditions and 
policies among all sections of the com- 
munity and to adopt, wherever possi- 
ble, policies which were accepted as 
socially just and worthy of respect. 


Emilio Ninez Portuondo, of Cuba, 
thought it would be contrary to Articles 
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55 and 56 of the United Nations Char- 
ter to eliminate inflation by increasing 
the amount of unemployment in the 
world. He was not, however, any more 
enthusiastic about the alternative solu- 
tions proposed: whether wage control, 
which would gear wage increases to 
increases in productivity, or price con- 
trols, accompanied by freely fluctuat- 
ing wages (inflation in Cuba was 
mainly caused by rises in the prices 
of imports). 


“BOURGEOIS THEORY” The theory that 
full employment or rapid increases in 
employment rates might result in in- 
flationary tendencies, said Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy, of Poland, placed the re- 
sponsibility not upon those who owned 
the means of production but upon the 
workers fighting for a fair share of the 
national income. The view that con- 
sumer goods prices rose in propor- 
tion to the increase in demand follow- 
ing the increase in employment would 


not explain the crisis of over-produc- 
tion in United States agriculture, 
though that country boasted of almost 
full employment, or the crisis in 
Western Europe’s consumer goods in- 
dustries, 


The bourgeois theory that wages 
were increasing faster than produc- 
tivity, and thus caused inflation, was 
disproved by the statistical fact that 
although labor productivity had risen 
during the post-war period, real wages 
in the capitalist countries not only had 
not followed the same trend but had 
in most cases actually declined. In- 
creased productivity became a source 
of unemployment for the workers and 
a source of additional profit for the 
capitalist class. 

The main reason for inflation in the 
capitalist countries, he said, was the 
militarization of their economies and 
the financing of arms drives by addi- 
tional currency issues. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS FACTOR 


THER important factors bearing 
upon measures to secure high 
employment levels and economic sta- 
bility are the adequacy of monetary 
reserves and international balances of 
payments. These, too, were discussed 
during the Council’s debate on full 
employment, in the light of a report 
by the International Monetary Fund. 
Noting with interest the Fund’s view 
that no amount of monetary reserves 
could finance a persistent imbalance 
in a country’s foreign payments, C. A. 
G. Meade, of the United Kingdom, 
thought it essential, if matters were to 
be put right, that both deficit and 
surplus nations should reduce their 
debts and credits respectively. 

The real value of the reserves held 
by countries other than the United 
States, he added, were now only half 
as large as they had been in 1938 in 
relation to the trade they supported. 
Present reserves were inadequate to 
finance a free flow of multilateral 
trade. He accordingly welcomed the 
Fund’s assurances that it would con- 
tinue to review the question of mem- 
bers’ monetary reserves and their re- 
lationship to restrictions and _ trade, 
and its willingness to consider the de- 
sirability of additions to its resources 
and changes in its methods of opera- 
tion. 


PROSPECTS OF IMPROVEMENT The Fund’s 
view, noted George Boris, of France, 
was that a redistribution of monetary 
reserves would not be desirable, since 
each country would immediately use 
them according to its own preferences 
and needs, and the result would be a 
new diseauilibrium, While not denying 
that possibility, he pointed out that in 
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the meantime the situation might take 
a more favorable turn. During the 
Nineteenth Century, for instance, the 
United Kingdom, by practising. a sys- 
tematic policy of exporting capital, 
had long ensured world economic 
equilibrium. 

Indeed, the Fund’s own _ report 
tended to refute the argument that 
existing reserves were inadequate; its 
calculation of those reserves had pro- 
duced a figure which was impressive 
by comparison with that for the pre- 
war period. It would appear that the 
volume of dollar holdings could be 
increased to a point at which the re- 
serves problem would to a large extent 
be solved. That would clearly be mov- 
ing in the direction of a return to the 
gold standard—a system which had 
not proved entirely satisfactory in the 
past. 

He did not, moreover, believe that 
if the system in force since the end of 
the war were replaced by one of 
“trade, not aid,” reserves would be 
adequate. 

Maurice Masoin, of Belgium, ut- 
tered a word of caution about the 
pursuit of those types of full employ- 
ment policies which might lead to 
balance of payments deficits and hence 
to counter-measures such as cuts in 
imports or certain kinds of expendi- 
ture. 


“ESCAPISM” Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Po- 
land, regarded attempts to ascribe bal- 
ance of payments difficulties to full 
employment as a new sort of escapism 
in economic theory. The main reason 
for these difficulties was to be found 
in the diminishing capitalist markets. 
The United States policy of high tariff 





barriers, the obstacles to trade rela- 
tions between East and West and the 
resistance of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America to “colonial” economic re- 
lationships had made the crisis in 
international trade unavoidable. 

In the opinion of India’s B. P. 
Adarkar, the dollar shortage, exchange 
controls and currency inconvertibility 
were disquieting symptoms of an in- 
ternational structurai disequilibrium 
caused by the absence of normal ar- 
rangements for international commerce 
and payments. He hoped that the in- 
tentions of the United Kingdom and 
the United States to liberalize the posi- 
tion would be realized at an early date. 

Normal trading conditions were still 
a long way off, he added. Despite some 
relaxation in Europe’s exchange con- 
trol and quota restrictions, difficulties 
attributable to these measures still per- 
sisted. The position was still worse in 
primary producing countries, partly 
because of the unsatisfactory levels of 
their monetary reserves. 

The difficulties of many countries 
arose from limited exports. European 
countries, of course, could export to 
other European states, but only if the 
latter were willing to import. They 
could export to the dollar area if the 
United States applied a policy of 
“trade, not aid,” since it would have 
no difficulty in making payments. Ex- 
ports from Europe to other regions 
of the world, however, could only be 
paid for if Europe made heavy pur- 
chases of raw materials and primary 
products from its trading partners. 


A MAJOR CAUSE According to Leo 
Mates, of Yugoslavia, one of the im- 
portant causes of balance of payments 
‘problems was to be found in the eco- 
nomic development problems of un- 
der-developed countries. 


Attempts now to eliminate their bal- 
ance of payments deficits would mere- 
ly aggravate their development prob- 
lems. Forcible adjustments of their 
payments balances would eventually 
lead to a reduction in the exports of 
the developed industrial countries and 
hence in their imports, too. Develop- 
ment of under-developed countries was 
thus essential for genuine world eco- 
nomic stability. 

Also necessary were international 
financial aid to under-developed coun- 
tries and a study of world monetary 
reserve problems. The reserves of 
most under-developed countries were 
quite inadequate to neutralize the im- 
pact of short-term savings in the prices 
for their exvorts. 


LOANS BY FUND The _ International 
Monetary Fund’s resources, which 
were at present quite insufficient for 
meeting the problem of reserves, should 
be increased so that loans could be 
made to countries which suffer from 
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restrictions and multiple rates of ex- 
change, in order to enable them to 
stabilize their currencies and prices 
and to ensure full employment. With- 
out international aid for their eco- 
nomic development, the under-devel- 
oped countries would certainly use any 
resources they might receive for stabil- 
izing their currencies in order to pay 
for their investment imports. But if a 
new source for the long-term financing 
of the economic development was not 


PROPOSALS SUBMITTED 


HREE proposals dealing with vari- 

Ous aspects of the problems of re- 
conversion, full employment and world 
economic stability were submitted dur- 
ing the Council’s general debate on 
these questions, 


EXPERT STUDY One, proposed jointly by 
Belgium, Sweden and India, would 
have the Council ask the Secretary- 
General to appoint a group of not 
more than five experts to study na- 
tional and international measures nec- 
essary for the following purposes: to 
counteract any decline in economic 
activity that might possibly result from 
a decrease in rearmament; to raise em- 
ployment rates where they are low and 
to secure high employment levels “with- 
in the framework of external and in- 
ternal economic equilibrium and lib- 
eralization of trade.” 


In the meantime, the Council would 
invite Member governments to take 
appropriate measures to facilitate re- 
conversion and report thereon in their 
replies to the annual questionnaire on 
full employment sent out to govern- 
ments by the Secretary-General. 


The proposal would have the Coun- 
cil take this action in the light of the 
following considerations: the preval- 
ence of widespread unemployment and 
under-employment in many countries; 
the possibility that reconversion after 
rearmament or other factors might 
cause a further decline in employment; 
the need for policies aimed at high em- 
ployment to take account of steps to 
avoid inflation and ensure external and 
internal economic stability and free 
international trade. 


PROPOSAL BY FRANCE, U.K. A _ second 
proposal, by France and the United 
Kingdom, would have the Council 
make the following requests of the 
Secretary-General: (i) When distribut- 
ing his questionnaire on full employ- 
ment and balance of payments for 
1953/54, he should invite each Mem- 
ber government to indicate its views 
on the steps it considers necessary to 
prevent the adverse effects, on its own 
economy or on that of other Members, 
of foreseeable cuts in its defence ex- 
penditures. (ii) He should remind 
United Nations Members of a previous 
Council suggestion that those govern- 
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created, all efforts to stabilize currency 
and consolidate monetary reserves 
would fail, : 

Currency convertibility, Mr. Mates 
also thought, would automatically fol- 
low the elimination of all the factors 
in world economy which caused a 
permanent deficit in balances of pay- 
ments in almost all countries. Similar- 
ly, a uniform rate of exchange would 
automatically follow the adjustments 
in the balances of payments. 


TO THE COUNCIL 


ments with experience in dealing with 
inflationary pressures associated with 
high levels of economic activity ar- 
range to give the Council the benefit 
of their experience. These Members 
should be invited to submit written 
statements to the Council, so that the 
Secretary-General could prepare an 
analysis for submission to the Council 
next year. 

By this proposal, the Council would 
also ask the International Monetary 
Fund to continue to keep under review 
the adequacy of monetary reserves for 
the purpose of helping countries meet 
temporary deficits in their balances of 
international payments. 

Any significant reduction in arma- 
ments expenditures, the draft resolu- 
tion recognized, could at any time 
cause a slackening, or fall in the total 
effective demand in some sectors of 
industry. The need for further con- 


| REDEDICATION OF BERNADOTTE PLAQUE | 


sideration of securing full employment 
without inflation was recognized by 
the preamble to the Anglo-French 
proposal. So was the important influ- 
ence of monetary reserves available to 
Member states upon the possibility of 
maintaining international economic 
stability at optimum levels of output, 
trade and employment. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL The third proposal, 
by the U.S.S.R., would have the Coun- 
cil call on all United Nation Members, 
with a view to increasing employment 
and raising living standards, to take the 
steps necessary to remove obstacles 
hindering the development of trade be- 
tween states in conformity with the 
principle of abolishing the many pre- 
vailing discriminatory practices which 
were doing great harm to many econo- 
mies and gravely complicating inter- 
national relations. 

The preamble to this proposal stated 
the need for combating the unemploy- 
ment now existing in many countries 
and lowering living standards there. It 
pointed out, too, that the continuation 
of the armaments race hampered not 
only a rise in employment but also 
the much needed expansion of civilian 
branches of industry. Removing dis- 
crimination and obstacles in the devel- 
opment of normal trade between coun- 
tries “on a basis of reciprocity” and a 
large-scale exchange of commodities, 
the preamble further stated, would be 
of benefit in stimulating business ac- 





‘ 


“BERNADOTTE’S LIFE is a pledge which the first Mediator of the United Nations has given that 
the effort to realize by honest agreement on earth peace and goodwill toward men is worthy of 
the greatest sacrifice a true man can bring,” said Secretary-General Hammarskjold (left), on 
July 17, rededicating plaque, originally erected at Lake Success, at Permanent Headquarters. 
Present are Countess Bernadotte and Lester B. Pearson, President of the General Assembly. 
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tivity, being “the most reliable way of 
effectively increasing employment.” 


NEED FOR STUDY DOUBTED Several rep- 
resentatives doubted the advisability 
of setting up an expert study group as 
proposed by Belgium, India and Swe- 
den. George Boris, of France, for in- 
stance, thought that the addition of 
appropriate items to the full employ- 
ment questionnaires sent Out to gov- 
ernments would serve the purpose just 
as well as an expert committee. This, 
moreover, would obviate further ex- 
penditures that could only be under- 
taken at the expense of other activities 
which might have a prior claim. C. L. 
Hsia (China) saw no need for the pro- 
posed study in view of the large num- 
ber of publications already in existence 
on the subjects for examination by the 
experts. Their recommendations, fur- 
ther, could only be those of private 
individuals, whereas it was only the 
opinions of governments which should 
be taken into account. The Council 
would be well advised not to take ac- 
tion until it had received their com- 
ments. 

While he did not oppose the sugges- 
tion for an expert study, Abdel Mon- 
eim el-Tanamli, of Egypt, stressed that 
inflation was first and foremost a mat- 
ter of each country’s individual policy; 
the relevant problems could best be 
solved by the states concerned them- 
selves. 


COMMENTS ON SOVIET PROPOSAL Most 
of the comments by Council members 
on these proposals, however, centred 
round that submitted by the U.S.S.R. 

John Baker (United States) thought, 
for instance, that security controls 
were deliberately confused with miscel- 
laneous barriers to peaceful trade in 
the U.S.S.R. proposal which, though 
plausible, was not intended to advance 
the Council’s work. If the Soviet Union 
had wished to promote the unrestricted 
movement of goods between East and 
West, it would not have rejected the 
recent offer by President Eisenhower 
of food and medical supplies for the 
relief of the people of Eastern Ger- 
many. 

In continually setting up new ob- 
stacles, not only to trade with the 
Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of 
China, and the People’s Democracies, 
but also to trade with other countries 
which it considered as its allies, replied 
Mr. Arutiunian, the United States was 
aiming to increase the economic, and 
consequently the political, dependence 
of the western and under-developed 
countries on the United States. 

As for the United States offer of aid 
to the Eastern Germany, that was only 
a propaganda move, as had been point- 
ed out in the French press. If the Unit- 
ed States Government was so concern- 
ed about the welfare of Eastern Eur- 
Ope, it was strange that it should ban 
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trade between Eastern and Western 
Germany. The United States’ offer 
was hypocritical and an insult to the 
German people, who would not accept 
aid when they were denied trade. 


PREREQUISITE Georges Boris, of France, 
stressed that trade could only be devel- 
oped to its maximum when the polit- 
ical atmosphere was free from. all 
tension, for as long as international 
tension lasted states refused, on ob- 
vious security grounds, to export stra- 
tegic materials. To end trade restric- 
tions, it Was essential to diminish the 
existing political tension. 

Making a somewhat similar point, 
B.P. Adarkar, of India, maintained 
that the halting of the arms race and 
the solution to the problem of trade in 
strategic materials were political mat- 
ters to be dealt with, not by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, but other 
United Nations organs. 

If the only objection which Mr. Boris 
had to the USSR proposal was that an 
improvement in international relations 
must procede the elimination of dis- 
criminatory trade practices, replied 
Mr. Arutiunian, the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion was quite prepared to accept an 
amendment calling upon all countries 
to make efforts to ease the existing in- 
ternational tension. He doubted, how- 
ever, whether such an appeal should 
really emanate from the Economic and 
Social] Council. 

Richard Sterner, of Sweden, and 
Hamdi Ozgurel, of Turkey, felt that 
there were other and more effective 
ways of increasing employment besides 
the removal of discriminatory trade 
practices and obstacles to the develop- 
ment of normal international trade. 

At the end of its general debate, the 
Council referred the proposals to its 
Economic Committee for further ex- 
amination. At the time this article 
went to press, the Council had not yet 
taken final action. 


In Other Meetings 


CHILDRENS’ FUND) The Council unani- 
mously adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that the General Assembly 
continue the United Nations Interna- 
ttional Children’s Emergency Fund, 
whose program was scheduled for re- 
view at the end of 1953. The resolu- 
tion recommends that the General 
Assembly reaffirm the pertinent pro- 
visions of its resolutions establishing 
UNICEF with the exception of any ref- 
erence to time limits contained in the 
resolutions. The resolution recom- 
mends that the Assembly change the 
name of the Organization to the United 
Nations Childrens’ Fund but retain 
the symbol UNICEF. 

In the Council’s debate, warm sup- 
port for the fund was expressed by 
representatives of Argentina, China, 
United States, United Kingdom, Yugo- 





slavia, India, Belgium, Australia, Phil- 
ippines, Turkey, Egypt, Venezuela, 
France, Sweden and Uruguay. 


The representative of Yugoslavia 
announced a contribution to the fund 
for 1954 of a sum equivalent to $200,- 
000. Belgium announced a similar con- 
tribution for 1953. 


STATUS OF WOMEN The Council 
adopted eleven resolutions arising 
out of the report of the sixth session 
of the Commission on the Status of 
Women. The resolutions were adopted 
without opposition as submitted by 
the Council’s Social Committee. 


NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN Noting 
the report, the Council adopted a reso- 
lution on the nationality of married 
women, which requests the Secretary- 
General to circulate to governments 
of Member states, for their comments, 
the text of a draft Convention on the 
subject. 

Under the proposed convention 
each contracting state would agree to 
“make no distinction based on sex 
either in its legislation or in its prac- 
tices in regard to nationality’; “that 
neither the celebration nor dissolution 
of a marriage between one of its na- 
tionals and an alien shall affect the 
nationality of the spouse who is its 
national” and that it will, “whenever 
possible, give to the alien spouse of 
its national the right to acquire its 
nationality at his or her request.” 


PRIVATE LAW In a resolution on the 
Status of Women in Private Law, the 
Council recommended that govern- 
ments “take all possible measures to 
ensure the equality of rights and duties 
of husband and wife in family mat- 
ters.” The resolution also advocates 
giving wives the right to work outside 
their homes and giving both spouses 
equality in acquiring, using and dis- 
posing of property. 

In another resolution the Council 
drew the attention of the Commission 
on the Status of Women to Article 22 
of the covenant on civil and political 
rights, prepared by the recent session 
of the Commission on Human Rights, 
covering equal matrimonial rights. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS Two of the Council's 
resolutions refer to Political Rights 
of Women. A Convention on that sub- 
ject, approved by the General Assem- 
bly on December 20, 1952 and open 
for signature, has twenty-five countries 
as signatories. The Council resolutions 
recommend that Member states which 
have not yet done so should sign and 
ratify or accede to the Convention; 
that the General Assembly invite 
signature and ratification or accession 
by non-Member states which are or 
become members of the specialized 
agencies or parties to the Statute of 
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the International Court of Justice; and 
requests that states parties to the Con- 
vention report every two years to the 
Economic and Social Council on 
measures to implement the provisions 
of the Convention. 

The development of women’s politi- 
cal rights in territories where women 
do not yet enjoy full political rights is 
urged. Noting “that in some areas of 
the world, including certain trust and 
non-self-governing territories, women 
do not enjoy full political rights and 
that progress in this field can be 
achieved more readily if the education 
of women receives greater emphasis,” 
the resolution recommends that “the 
General Assembly and the Trusteeship 
Council as appropriate in collabora- 
tion with the governments of all states 
which administer territories, including 
trust and non-self-governing territor- 
ies, where women do not enjoy full 
political rights, take all necessary 
measures leading to the development 
of political rights, of women in such 
territories, in particular by means of 
education.” The resolution invites the 
Secretary-General to report to the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
on the steps taken to implement the 
resolution. 

In addition, the Council adopted a 
proposal drawing the attention of the 
Trusteeship Council to a resolution 
of the Commission on the Status of 
Women asking the Secretary-General 
to send the Commission al] data on 
women contained in the annual re- 
ports sent to the United Nations by 
administering authorities of trust ter- 
ritories as well as records of discus- 
sions in the Trusteeship Council con- 
cerning the Status of Women. 


EQUAL PAY Another resolution urges 
all countries to grant women equal pay 
for equal work. Noting that ILo’s 
Gonvention on Equal Remuneration 
had been brought into force by the 
ratification of three countries (Bel- 
gium, Mexico, and Yugoslavia), the 
resolution proposes urging increased 
efforts toward widespread implementa- 
tidn of equal remuneration and invites 
the Secretary-General to furnish in- 
formation on the matter annually. 


EDUCATION The Council recommended 
that laws and regulations regarding 
the distribution of scholarships pro- 
vide equal opportunities for girls in 
all fields and careers. The resolu- 
tion expresses the hope that in coun- 
tries where native and official lan- 
guages exist, women will be given 
equal opportunities to acquire the 
language, in addition to their own, 
which will permit them access to the 
resources of knowledge in the general 
culture of the country. 

In another resolution the Council 
draws the attention of “governments 
and the specialized agencies to the 
need of ensuring that pupils of both 
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Poland, U.S. SR. Offer Contributions 
To Technical Assistance Program 


WO new offers have been made for 

contributions to help finance the 
expanded technical assistance program 
during 1953—by the U.S.S.R. and by 
Poland. Both offers were made during 
a debate in the Economic and Social 
Council on the financing of economic 
development. The contributions are, 
respectively, for 4,000,000 rubles 
(about $1,000,000) and 300,000 
zlotys (about $75,000). 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT Announcing the 
U.S.S.R.’s contribution, Amazasp Aru- 
ttunian made the following statement: 

“The provision of appropriate tech- 
nical assistance is an important factor 
in the economic development of the 
under-developed countries. 

“The question of technical assistance 
to under-developed countries occupies 
a prominent place in the work of the 
Economic and Social Council, and has 
been discussed on repeated occasions 
by the Economic and Social Council 
and also by the General Assembly. The 
basic principles governing the pro- 
vision of technical assistance for the 
economic development of the under- 
developed countries were worked out, 
as is known, at the ninth session of the 
Economic and Social Council with the 
active participation of the U.S.S.R. 
representatives. 

“The Soviet Union, like many other 
Members of the United Nations, has 
always supported proposals for the ap- 
propriation of specified funds from the 
United Nations budget for the purpose 
of technical assistance to the under- 
developed countries. The Soviet dele- 
gation wishes to state that the Soviet 


sexes have the same opportunity to 
take basic curricula including curricu- 
lum choices.” 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The Council rec- 
ommends that sympathetic considera- 
tion be given to governmental requests 
for technical assistance to promote the 
eionomic and social advancement of 
women. 


The resolution recommends that 
governments let qualified women share 
in the planning of specific technical 
assistance projects and encourage in- 
creased participation of women in con- 
ferences and training courses. 

“Subject to the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the Secretary-General 
shall be authorized to render at the 
request of member states _ services 
which do not fall within the scope of 
existing technical assistance programs 
in order to assist these states in pro- 
moting and safeguarding the rights 
of women,” the Council recommended. 


Union is prepared at this time to take 
part in the provision of technical as- 
sistance to under-developed countries 
and in the United Nations expanded 
program of technical assistance. 

“In so doing, the Soviet Union pro- 
ceeds from the principle that technical 
assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries must be so organized as to pro- 
mote the development of the internal 
resources of such countries, the ex- 
pansion of their domestic industry 
and agriculture and the improvement 
of the welfare and cultural level of 
their people, thereby stimulating the 
development and strengthening of the 
economic independence of the coun- 
tries in receipt of assistance. Assistance 
furnished to under-developed coun- 
tries must not be made conditional on 
demands for economic, political or 
other privileges for the benefit of the 
countries providing it. 

“Accordingly, the Soviet Union 
wishes to state that it is prepared at the 
present time to take part in the imple- 
mentation of the Unied Nations pro- 
gram of technical assistance to the 
under-developed countries, and to con- 
tribute a sum of four million rubles 
as its contribution for 1953 to the ap- 
propriate fund.” 


Asked by correspondents for his 
comments on Mr. Arutiunian’s state- 
ment, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations said in New York that 
all contributions would be most wel- 
come, Each new contribution by a 
government was a further indication 
of the importance of the program to 
the under-developed countries which 
benefit therefrom, and should induce 
other governments to increase their 
contributions to the fullest possible ex- 
test. Mr. Hammarskjold noted that 
already more than 70 governments 
have contributed to this program. 


IMPORTANT FACTOR Poland’s announce- 
ment of its readiness to take part in 
and contribute to the program was 
made on July 17, by Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy who described the technical 
assistance program as an important 
factor for economic development. Par- 
ticipation by the U.S.S.R. in this pro- 
gram, he added, would make it possi- 
ble for under-developed countries to 
benefit from her experience in develop- 
ing her own resources and assisting 
other countries. 


The contribution offers by Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. are the first to be 
made by these countries to the ex- 
panded program which began opera- 
tions in 1950 and which is financed 
from voluntary contributions by gov- 
ernments. 
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Current deliberations of Economic and Social Council are expected to end early in August. 


Secretary-General’s Progress Report to Council 
On Talks Relating to Headquarters Agreement 


PROGRESS report on negotiations 

with the United States of America 
concerning the interpretation of the 
Headquarters Agreement was _pre- 
sented on July 30 to the Economic 
and Social Council in Geneva by Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 
[he report was requested by the 
Council during its previous session at 
United Nations Headquarters in New 
York. Mr. Hammarskjold, who flew 
to Geneva on July 29, plans to return 
to New York during the first week in 
August. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s report: 

Although the negotiations with the 
United States on the interpretation and 
application of the Headquarters Agree- 
ment are not yet concluded, it is ap- 
propriate that a brief revort be made 
on the matter to the Economic and 
Social Council. 

It will be recalled that earlier this 
year the United States, invoking a 
reservation it claimed to have made 
in becoming party to the Headquarters 
Agreement, declined to grant visas for 
transit to United Nations Headquar- 
ters to representatives of two non- 
governmental organizations in con- 
sultative relations with the Economic 
and Social Council. On April 9, 1953, 
the Council requested a legal opinion 
on the matter. A memorandum by 
the Legal Department, issued the next 
day, concluded that under section 11 
of the Headquarters Agreement, repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental organi- 
zations with consultative status were 
entitled to transit to and from the 
Headquarters District, and that this 
right had not been made the subject 
of any reservation. The Council later 
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included an item on the provisional 
agenda of its sixteenth session relating 
to a report on the result of my nego- 
tiations with the United States. 


DISCUSSIONS Since then, I and my rep- 
resentatives have been carrying on 
discussions of the problem with the 
Permanent Representative of the 
United States and his staff. It was 
recognized from the outset that the 
provisions of the Headquarters Agree- 
ment should not be permitted to serve 
as a cover to enable persons in the 
United States to engage in activities, 
outside the scope of their official func- 
tions, directed against the security of 
that country. It was also recognized 
that, under the Agreement, and subject 
to its purposes, the United States can 
protect its security by granting visas 
valid only for transit to and from the 
Headquarters District and sojourn in 
its immediate vicinity, in accordance 
with section 13(e); the United States 
also has the authority to make any 
reasonable definition, consistent with 
the purposes of the Agreement, of the 
“immediate vicinity” of the Headquar- 
ters District, of the necessary routes of 
transit, and of the time and manner 
of expiration of the visa following 
the completion of official functions. As 
provided in section 13(b), the United 
States can carry out deportation pro- 
ceedings under its laws and regulations 
against persons admitted under the 
Headquarters Agreement who abuse 


the privileges of residence in activities 


in the United States outside their offi- 
cial capacity. 

In the case of aliens in transit to 
the Headquarters District exclusively 


on Official business of, or before the 
United Nations, the rights of the 
United States are limited by the Head- 
quarters Agreement to those men- 
tioned. However, other cases may 
arise, the treatment of which under 
the Agreement will raise questions. 
I refer to cases in which there is clear 
and convincing evidence that a repre- 
sentative of a non-governmental or- 
ganization is coming to the United 
States purportedly for United Nations 
business but also, or primarily, for a 
purpose outside the scope of such ac- 
tivities, and where, further, the com- 
petent authorities of the Government 
of the United States are satisfied that 
the admission of that person would be 
prejudicial to the national security of 
the United States. In the opinion of 
the United States representatives, such 
cases are outside the scope of the 
Headquarters Agreement, and they 
therefore hold that in such cases the 
United States Government is enttiled 
to refuse a visa. 


ASSURANCES The United States repre- 
sentatives have assured me that, if in 
the future there should arise any seri- 
ous problem with respect to the appli- 
cation in special cases of provisions 
concerning access to the Headquarters 
District or sojourn in its vicinity, the 
matter will receive the most prompt 
and careful consideration at the high- 
est levels, that timely decisions will be 
made, and that the United States will 
consult me and keep me as fully in- 
formed as possible, in order to assure 
that the decision made is in accord- 
ance with the rights of the parties 
concerned. 

Also from the United Nations point 
of view it should be recognized that 
a person should be excluded from the 
shost country if there is clear and con- 
vincing evidence that he intends, in 
bad faith, to use his trip as a cover 
for activities against that country’s 
security. This particular problem may 
well not have been studied and re- 
solved when the Headquarters Agree- 
ment was drafted. However, I would 
consider it proper for me to accept 
a method of application of the Head- 
quarters Agreement which is in ac- 
cordance with the interpretation put 
forward by the United States repre- 
sentatives only if such method of ap- 
plication had been explicitly authorized 
by the competent organ. 

In giving this account of the nego- 
tiations to the Economic and Social 
Council, I have therefore to report 
that there is a measure of agreement 
which may help to remove difficulties 
over the matter in the future, and I 
venture to express the hope that any 
remaining questions will be resolved 
satisfactorily in the application of the 
Headquarters Agreement or in further 
negotiations with representatives of 
the United States. 
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International Nuclear Research 





Inelve-Nation Laboratory at Geneva 


HEN on July 1 at Paris, twelve 
nations agreed to the Convention 
for the establishment of the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research, 
the firm foundation was laid for con- 
struction of the first international labo- 
ratory devoted to experiment and re- 
search in nuclear physics looking to 
development and use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes alone. The labo- 
ratory is to form part of a research 
centre which will continue co-opera- 
tion among existing laboratories and 
theoretical studies already in progress 
in the various countries. 
Representatives of Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia 
signed the Convention which will take 
effect when ratified by the legislatures 
or governments of Switzerland, the 
host country, and six other nations. 
All these countries except Greece, 
which did not participate, and the 
United Kingdom, which was repre- 
sented at all meetings and contributed 
to the budget without formal member- 
ship, have, since May 1952, been mem- 
bers of the Conseil Européen pour la 
Récherche Nucléaire, the body which 
worked out the plans for the inter- 
national scientific research centre. 


HOW IT BEGAN The cost of all scientific 
research has risen sharply in the last 
decade, in atomic research especially 
to the point where few countries can 
individually support and maintain the 
huge and delicate machines needed for 
work in a field which scientists regard 
as still in its infancy. 

Because some form of co-operation 
seemed a likely answer to the problem, 
the 1950 General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization in Florence 
adopted a resolution introduced by the 
United - States delegation which in- 
structed the Director-General to assist 
and encourage formation and organi- 
zation of regional research centres and 
laboratories to increase international 
co-operation by scientists in the search 
for new knowledge in fields where the 
effort of any one country in the region 
is insufficient for the task, The resolu- 
tion authorized surveys of cost esti- 
mates and locations and “help in the 
formation of programs without con- 
tributing to the cost of construction or 
of maintenance out of UNESCO’s regu- 
lar budget.” 

Initial studies carried out during 
1951 under Professor Pierre Auger, 
Director of UNESCO's Department of 
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Natural Sciences and professor of 
Quantum Physics at the Sorbonne, led 
to the establishment of the Council. 

The aim of the Council was to make 
detailed plans for an organization in 
which could be pooled the resources, 
both mental and physical, of a group 
of European countries no one of whom 
alone could afford to establish an 
adequate research centre. The organi- 
zation, now formed, has declared its 
purpose to be to operate the centre in 
the interests of peaceful developments 
of atomic energy and make its findings 
and conclusions available to the public 
and to other scientists. 


BASIC PROGRAM The basic program of 
the Organization comprises “the con- 
struction and operation of an inter- 
national laboratory for research on 
high energy particles, including work 
in the field of cosmic rays;” also “or- 
ganizing and sponsoring international 
co-operation in nuclear research, in- 
cluding co-operation outside the labo- 
ratory.” Specifically mentioned are co- 
operative work in nuclear physics and 
in cosmic rays, the promotion of 
contacts between, and interchange of 
scientists, the dissemination of infor- 
mation, the provision of advanced 
training for research workers, and 


collaboration with and advising of 
national research institutions. 
The planning work has been carried 


out by four study groups co-ordinated 
by the Secretary-General of the tem- 
porary Council, Professor Edoardo 
Amaldi of the University of Rome. 
The great proton synchrotron is being 
designed by a committee headed by 
Professor O. Dahl of Bergen, Norway. 
The design of the smaller synchro- 
cyclotron is in charge of Professor 
C. J. Bakker of the University of 
Amsterdam. Professor Lew Kowarski, 
of the French Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, heads a committee planning the 
laboratory. Professor Niels Bohr, of 
Copenhagen, is chief of theoretical 
investigations. 


Other members of the planning staff, 
all nuclear scientists of international 
repute, are: from Belgium, Dr. Y. 
Goldschmidt-Clermont; Denmark, Dr. 
Jorgen Koch, Professor J. C. Jacob- 
sen, Professor C. Moller and Dr. S. 
Rozenthal; France, Dr. Edouard Re- 
genstreif, Armand Sarazin, Jacques 
Leroux, Professor Pierre Grivet, Dr. 
S. D. Winter, Dr. P. Debraine, and 
Dr. L. Michel; Italy, Professor F. 
Bonaudi; Norway, Kjell Johnson, S. 
Skavlem and Haakon Olsen; Nether- 
lands, F. Krienen, and Dr. H. Gerd- 
ing; Germany, Dr. C. H. Schmelzer, 
Professor W. Gentner, Dr. K. Gund, 
Dr. W. Paul and Dr. G. Liiders Swe- 
den, Dr. B. Hedin, O. Fredriksson, Dr. 
B. Hellstrém, Professor T. Svedberg 
and Dr. G. Kallen; Switzerland, Dr. 
Rolf Widerde, Professor P. Preiswerk, 
C. Hubacher, R. Steiger and Dr. K. Ad- 
ler; Yugoslavia, M. Lazanski and Gaja 
Alaga; United Kingdom, Dr. F. K. 
Goward, Dr. D. W. Fry, Dr. J. M. 





A giant cyclotron for modern research in nuclear physics, will be built near Geneva. 
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Cassels, Dr. M. J, Moore, Dr. T. G. 
Pickavance, Dr. H. W. B. Skinner, Dr. 
A. G. Maddock and J. E. Hooper. 


SITE NEAR GENEVA The site for the 
laboratory, about 600 metres square, 
is some three miles northwest of 
Geneva, Switzerland, adjoining the 
French border, a flat area lying along 
the Lyons road and rising, some 
distance back, to a hill. The main 
group of laboratory buildings, designed 
as long, low structures, with deep 
basements, will be close to the road. 
The huge synchro-cyclotron, capable 
of accelerating protons up to approxi- 
mately 600 million electron-volts, will 
be on the adjoining hill. The great 
machine will be ready for operation in 
1957. Atomic research today is largely 
the observation of the behavior of 
matter when bombarded by electrons, 
protons and other sub-atomic particles 
at high speed, Generally speaking, the 
higher the speed the greater and more 
diverse the information acquired. Con- 
currently under construction will be 
the most powerful proton-synchroton 
yet planned, to be ready for use in 
1960. It will provide energies “above 
ten giga-electron volts” which trans- 
lates into ten thousand million elec- 
tron volts. Its circular magnet will be 
about 300 metres in diameter and will 
be underground. 


The site for the centre was offered 
by the Government of the Canton 
of Geneva, a_ legislative action 
approved in a local referendum on 
June 28 by a vote of about 17,230 to 
7,330. The Council has recommended 
that the Organization, in its agreement 
with Switzerland, insert a provision 
to insure that “in the event of an 
emergency in Europe, Switzerland 
shall have the right to take all ap- 
propriate measures in the interest of 
its security in accordance with the 
precedents established for other inter- 
national organizations.” 


The cost of all activities of the 
centre, including construction and in- 
stallation during the first seven years, 
is estimated at 120 million Swiss 
francs ($28 million or £10 million.) 
Funds will be provided by member 
states on a relative scale based on 
their average net national incomes. 
This scale will be revised every three 
years on the basis of the average in- 
come for the preceding three years. 
No one state will pay more than 25% 
of the total. The scale through 1956: 


Belgium, 4.88%; Denmark, 2.48%; 
France, 23.8%; Federal Republic of 


Germany, 17.70%; Greece, 0.97%; 
Italy, 10.20%; Netherlands, 3.68%; 
Norway, 1.79%; Sweden, 4.98%; 
Switzerland, 3.71%; United Kingdom 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland), 


23.84%; Yugoslavia, 1.93%. 


During this period, special provision 
was made for Greece and Yugoslavia, 
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PRIZE FOR INTERPRETATION OF SCIENCE 








DR. JULIAN S. HUXLEY, of London, England, receiving the Kalinga Prize from Sir Sarvapalli 
Radakrishnan, President of the General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. The prize is given for outstanding and continued achievement in dis- 


semination and interpretation of science to the general public. 


with low per capita incomes. Greece 
will pay 0.35% and Yugoslavia, 0.65%. 
The reductions leave 1.9% unassigned 
which will be assumed voluntarily by 
eight of the ten other nations (all 
except Italy and Sweden) in the pro- 
portion of their basic shares. The ac- 
tual budget figures will not be set until 
the Organization is established. 

The Council has operated to date 
on a budget of 1,073,445 Swiss francs. 
Six sessions of the Council have 
been held and what will presumably 
be its final session will be held at 
Geneva in October. Professor Amaldi 
has served as Secretary-General, with 
Professor P. Scherrer, of Switzerland, 
and J: H. Bannier, of the Netherlands, 
as successive chairmen. Sir Ben Look- 
speiser, of the United Kindgdom, is 
chairman of the administrative and 
financial committee. 

At their last meeting, which took 
place in Paris on June 29 and 30, 
1953, the member states of the Coun- 
cil, which was originally established 
for a period of 18 months ending 
November 1953, signed a supplemen- 
tary agreement extending its life to 
November Ist, 1954 or until the Or- 
ganization is established, whichever is 
earlier, At that time the Council will 
turn over to the Organization all its 
resources including assets, liabilities, 
designs, documents, materials of all 


£1000. 


Its cash value is 


kinds and contractual obligations with 
respect to its staff. The Council has 
voted 1,000,000 Swis francs to pro- 
vide for expenses until January 31, 
“1954. 


ROLE OF UNESCO UNESCO’s function 
was to initiate the project, to bring 
the nations together, to advise in the 
plans and then to withdraw when the 
Nuclear Council was _ established, 
though it has continued to co-operate 
closely and has acted as host to meet- 
ings and to the laboratory study group. 
Now the Council itself is to be suc- 
ceeded by the permanent European 
Organization. 

Other states may become members 
of the Organization in the future but 
only by unanimous vote of the mem- 
ber states. The governing body will be 
a council in which each member state 
has a single vote and may be repre- 
sented by not more than two delegates. 
The Council will meet at least once 
a year to determine policy, approve 
plans, adopt the budget. It will, by a 
two-thirds majority, appoint a Director 
as responsible executive and will ap- 
point all staff members on recommen- 
dation of the Director. After seven 
years, any member state may with- 
draw from membership at the end of 
any financial year, with due advance 
notice. 
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Transmitting World News—A Study 
of Telecommunications and_ the 
Press. By Francis Williams. Pub- 
lished by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, Paris. 88 pp. with 
graphics. $1.00. 


N his report to the Economic and 

Social Council on Freedom of In- 
formation, Salvador P. Lopez, the 
Council’s Special Rapporteur, observed 
that “A serious obstacle to the free 
flow of information is the high cost 
of transmitting press telegraph mes- 
sages to and from various parts of the 
world—notably Latin America, the 
Middle East and Asia—and the wide 
discrepancies in the rates charged for 
similar services. A related obstacle 
results from the frequent delays in 
reception, dispatch, transmission and 
delivery of press messages.” The re- 
port proposed a joint study of the 
problem by the Secretary-General, the 
International Telecommunication Un- 
ion and UNESCO. 

A timely report on telecommunica- 
tions -which might well be useful in 
such a proposed study, is Mr. Wil- 
liams’ book, a thorough, up-to-date 
historical survey of press telecom- 
munications throughout the world. 

Mr. Williams was once a member 
of the United Nations Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and the 
Press. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INTEREST ‘The physi- 
cal means by which words may be 
sent across frontiers are a basic pro- 
fessional interest of newspaper and 
radio men, editors, publishers, report- 
ers and special. correspondents,” Mr. 
Williams, a former editor of the Lon- 
don Daily Herald, writes. “But they 
are also in the truest sense an inter- 
national interest. If these means are 
inadequate, if there are areas of the 
world in which they do not exist to 
the extent necessary for effective news 
coverage, or if they are technically 
retarded, slow or expensive, interna- 
tional understanding itself suffers.” 
Mr. Williams, like Mr. Lopez, found 
areas of the world where physical 
means of communication are inade- 
quate, retarded and expensive. Of the 
complex of world telecommunications, 
diverse in ownership, technological ad- 
vance and suitability to current world 
needs, Mr. Williams has made an un- 
derstandable study, helped along con- 
siderably by illustrative graphics. 
Newspapers and broadcast stations, 
Mr. Williams reminds us, depend for 
their foreign news on world news 
agencies employing one or all of a far 
flung international submarine cable 
system, a network of telegraph and 
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telephone lines and an international 
radiocommunications system. For dis- 
tribution, and exchange of news do- 
mestically, the trend is to the use of 
machines called teleprinters which 
simultaneously reproduce messages as 
they are typed. 

TRANSMISSION ACROSS FRONTIERS Of the 
some 75 sizeable general news agen- 
cies in the world, 69 are mainly con- 
cerned with the distribution of news 
within their own national territories. 
The six others deal largely with news 
transmission across frontiers. The six, 
Reuters (Great Britain), Agence 
France-Press, Tass (U.S.S.R.), and 
Associated Press, United Press and In- 
ternational News Service, (all of the 
United States), supply news to as 
many as 144 states and territories 
making up 98.7 per cent of the world’s 
population. 

This should be a satisfactory sta- 
tistic but, as Mr. Williams points out, 
it isn’t for two reasons. One is that 
there are at least 28 states with con- 
siderable populations (he doesn’t in- 
clude the non-self-governing and trust 
territories) which are either without 
teleprinter networks or have teleprinter 
lines so restricted in scope as to be 
quite inadequate to provide the basis 
for a full distribution of news even 
between the main population centres. 
The 28 states include eight in Europe 
and nine in South America. 

The other reason is the high cost of 
press communications in some areas 
—press rates. Selected at random, here 
are some of Mr. Williams’ examples 





(in terms of United States money): 
from London to Moscow, 3.5 cents, 
from Moscow to London, 8.75 cents. 
Iraq has the same rate for urgent as 
tor ordinary press messages in either 
direction. It costs 1.17 cents a word 
less to send news to Iran, Iraq’s neigh- 
bor, and 5.83 cents more to send news 
from Iran than from Iraq. The rate 
from Peru to New York is less than a 
quarter of that to London. 


COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS In suggest- 
ing that lower press rates or even a 
standard rate would promote interna- 
tional understanding, Mr. Williams 
warns that “it is clear that lower press 
rates can only be justified economically 
if the reduction in revenue per word 
is compensated by a large percentage 
increase in total traffic.” 

There are other technical obstacles 
to cheap transmission to which Mr. 
Williams devotes careful attention; but 
as a practical approach he suggests 
that press services and telecommunica- 
tions administrations might try sending 
news to areas of the world which are 
now short of it on an experimental co- 
operative basis to find out whether 
such an increase is likely. 

For the long-term, he proposes that 
members of the International Tele- 
communication Union be invited to 
consider establishing a permanent con- 
sultative committee to examine and 
report on telecommunications. The 
Committee should include, in addition 
to ITU membership, representatives of 
world news agencies and newspapers 
of countries with both highly devel- 
oped and less developed press struc- 
tures. One of its aims should be to 
discover whether a universal cheap 
press rate is feasible. 


| VISITOR FROM BOLIVIA TO HEADQUARTERS | 





PRESIDENT of Bolivia’s Non-Governmental Organizations’ National Committee, Dr. Carlos Aguirre 
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(left), recently visited United Nations Headquarters for a series of meetings with United Nations 
officials, among whom was Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for Public Information. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


the United Nations Military Observer 
Group in India and Pakistan. The 
appointment is for three months. Dur- 
ing this period General de Ridder will 
act for Major Genera] R. H. Nimmo 
of Australia, the chief Military Ob- 
server, absent from his post owing to 
illness. During the absence of General 
Nimmo, Colonel A. B. Macdonald of 
Australia, the Chief of Staff, has been 
in charge of the mission. Colonel Mac- 
donald will continue to serve as Chief 
oi Staff of the Military Observer 
Group under General de Ridder. 


The Trusteeship Council’s twelfth 
session, concluded at Headquarters on 
July 21, was almost a “Pacific session”’ 
as all but one of the five annual reports 
examined concerned the Trust Terri- 
tories scattered over the Pacific area. 
The exception was Italy’s report on its 
stewardship in Somaliland, the only 
Trust Territory with a dateline set for 
its independence — 1960. 
During its five-week ses- 
sion the Council also dealt with a rec- 
ord list of petitions, reviewed Visiting 
Mission reports and acted on several 
matters arising from General Assembly 
resolutions. As its President, Leslie 
Knox Munro of New Zealand, points 
out in this issue, the Council in an 
unspectacular manner is looking after 
the welfare and progress of its nine- 
teen million “wards” in Africa and 
the Pacific. 


Trusteeship 


In a further effort to establish cri- 
teria for deciding when a territory is or 
is not self-governing, a special commit- 
tee set up by the General Assembly 
began meetings at Headquarters on 
July 21. Last year the Assembly pro- 
visionally adopted a list of factors to 
serve as a guide in determining whether 
a territory has or has not attained full 
self-government, but appointed a spec- 
ial committee to make a further study 
of all issues involved. The committee 
was also charged with defining the con- 
cept of a full measure 
of self-government; the 
features guaranteeing the principle of 
self-determination of peoples; and the 
manifestation of the freely expressed 
will of peoples in relation to the deter- 
mination of their national and inter- 
national status. The committee, which 
will report to the eighth Assembly ses- 
sion, consists of the representatives of 
Australia, Belgium, Burma, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Iraq, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, United States, and Vene- 
zuela. 


Self-Government 


The use of bamboo may lead to a 
larger supply of pulp paper production 
in some countries of Southeast Asia, 
two forestry experts of the Food and 
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Agriculture Organization have reported 
after a four-month survey of the fores- 
try resources of Thailand, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Viet Nam and Indonesia. Dr. 
R.A, Maronne, of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, 
and Dr. J.A. von Monroy, of Austria, 
have reported to FAO’s Regional Office 
in Bangkok that by using bamboo 
Thailand should be able to increase its 
paper pulp production considerably. 
Long-term prospects are also favorable 
in Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam, 
they added. 

More immediate steps can be taken 
in Indonesia where a brown paper mill 
has been recommended for Sumatra 
and a white paper mill for Central 
Java. These mills would use pines as 
raw material. Prospects of using bam- 
boo in the future may lead to the 
establishment of additional mills in 
South Sumatra and East Java. ... 

Ancient irrigation systems in Israel 
can be copied with good results today 
and, in some cases, can even be put 
back into use after cleaning and re- 
pair. Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, a soil 
scientist from Berkeley, California, and 
Wayne Miles of Dallas, Texas, FAo 
specialists, have told how modern bull- 
dozers are being used in restoration 
of 2,000-year-old cisterns in a project 
conducted under the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

Reporting on an exploration of the 
Southern Negev, beyond Beersheba, 


Agriculture 





Dr. Lowdermilk said that the Naba- 
taeans, whose Golden Age was from 
200 B.C. to 200 A.D. and whose capi- 
tal was Petra, were able to conserve 
flash flood waters in these regions of 
low annual rainfall. Their methods 
were continued under Byzantine rule 
up to the time of the Islamic invasions 
in the 7th century. Water is desperate- 
ly needed in this desert area now, Dr. 
Lowdermilk points out, Wells are out 
of the question either because the 
ground water is saline or because its 
level is too far down. 


The Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions re- 
porting on the Secretary-General’s bud- 
get estimates recommends a cut of 
$843,800—the smallest cut yet pro- 
posed by this Committee. The largest 
proposed — reduc- 
tion is $200,000 
for contractual printing of official rec- 
ords and publications, which would 
bring this section down to $1,449,100. 
The Committee, however, notes that 
United Nations documentation is not 
exclusively a Secretariat problem but 
one in which delegations have an im- 
portant role and the Committee’s rec- 
ommendations assume a joint endeavor 
in which both Member nations and the 
Secretary-General actively share. 


United Nations Budget 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on July 17 
made a loan of $7,300,000 for electric 
power development in the state of 
Minas Gerais in Brazil. The loan is for 
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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY (left), Acting Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom recently 


paid a courtesy call on Secretary-General 
informal talk with the Secretary-General in 


Dag Hammarsjkold. 


his office at United Nations 
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twenty years at five percent. Power 
from the new plant will be used chiefly 
by manufacturing and mining indus- 

tries in the southeastern part of 
Bank of the state, an area containing 
important deposits of iron ore, man- 
ganese and tin-bearing ores. . . . The 
Bank on July 14 announced prepay- 
ment, five years before maturity, of 
six loans made in 1948 to four Nether- 
lands shipping companies: Royal Rot- 
terdam Lloyd, Nederland Line, Hol- 
land-America Line, and United Neth- 
erlands Navigation Company. The 
loans totaled $12 million, and the pro- 
ceeds were used by the companies to 
purchase six cargo vessels for intercon- 
tinental services. 


Implications of a levelling off in re- 
armament and measures to smooth 
economic adjustments during recon- 
version were discussed by the Econom- 
ic and Social Council from July 10 to 
13 in a debate on means of securing 
full employment. No decision had been 
taken by July 28. 

Also discussed was financing the 
economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries, in particular a proposal 
for a special international fund to 
make grants and long-term, low inter- 
est loans to under-devel- 
oped countries. 

Meanwhile, the Coun- 
cil’s Technical Assistance Committee 
has been reviewing: the progress and 
problems of the technical aid pro- 
grams of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. 

On July 15, the U.S.S.R. announced 
in the Council that it would contribute 
the sum of 4,000,000 roubles (about 
$1,000,000) to the expanded technical 
assistance program for 1953 (a pro- 
gram financed from voluntary con- 
tributions by governments). Two days 
later in the Council, Poland announced 
a contribution of 300,000 zlotys (75,- 
000). These are the first contributions 
by Poland and the .U.S.S.R. to the ex- 
panded program. . . . On July 27, the 
Council held a special meeting in ob- 
servance of the armistice agreement in 
Korea, representatives standing for a 
moment of silence in memory of all 
those who had made sacrifices in 
Korea. “We have met here today, not 
to rejoice at the victory of one side 
or another,” said President Raymond 
Scheyven, “but to celebrate the fact 
that the great principle of collective 
security has been upheld.” 


Economic and 
Social Council 


Publication of the first cable code 
to be used on a world-wide scale for 
transmitting information on epidemics 
and quarantine measures has been an- 
nounced by the World Health Organi- 
zation. WHO's epidemic-intelligence 
service, through which the agency is 
notified of outbreaks of certain dis- 
eases and then broadcasts the informa- 
tion to health authorities, will use the 
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bilingual code beginning December 1, 
1953. It is intended for economical and 
accurate transmission by telegram of 
epidemiological and quarantine infor- 
mation required under wHo Interna- 
tional Sanitary Regulations. ... A new 
publication issued by WHO on _ be- 
wicsii half of itself and the United 

Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, lists 4,000 
medical periodicals currently published 
in 94 countries and territories. Entitled 
World Medical Periodicals, the book 
provides a guide to current periodicals 
in the medical and biological sciences, 
as well as pharmacy, odontology and 
veterinary medicine. WHO hopes that 
the standardized abbreviations used in 
the text will contribute to a greater 
uniformity of bibliographical citations 
in medica] literature. 


The fourth edition of “Index Trans- 
lationum,” an annual bibliography is- 
sued by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, lists Germany as the world’s 
most active country in translation of 
foreign books, having published more 
than 1,300 translations in 1951. 
France, Italy and Japan follow, with 
about 1,000 books translated in 1951. 
In the same year, the United King- 
dom published some 500 translations 
and the United States 450. 

The Index was first issued as a quar- 
terly bulletin by the Institute of In- 
tellectual Co-operation from 1932 to 
1940 and after an interruption of some 
ten years was revised by UNESCO 
in 1950. The latest volume lists more 
than 17,000 works translated in 44 
countries during 1951... . 

A group of 25 British workers, 
members of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, are spending two weeks 
at an Anglo-Scandinavian summer 
school near Stockholm as part of a 
workers’ exchange. They will meet 
workers from Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway and Sweden in 
classes at the Runo trade union school. 
... In Oslo, eleven Netherlands work- 
ers from chemical, paint and plastics 
factories have arrived for a week’s 
return visit to the Norwegian Chemi- 
cal Workers’ Union, which sent a 
similar study group to the Netherlands 
in 1952... .Chile has become the 69th 
member of UNESCO. 


Education 


Beyond the snow-capped Atlas 
range of Southern Morocco in the iso- 
lated fortresses of Berber tribesmen 
a concerted campaign for control of 
trachoma and the acute eye infections 
that usually accompany it has been 
started by the French government 
with the aid of WwHOo and _ the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 

Eye diseases, the foremost public 
health problem in all of Morocco, are 
widespread in this area of the Draa 
and Dades valleys, where they affect 


almost the entire child population and 
many adults. The very isolation of 

A the region, sealed off to the 
= north and west by the Atlas 
mountains and bounded on the south 
by the Sahara, makes it ideal for a 
controlled mass attack on the acute 
eye infections that have plagued peo- 
ples of the Mediterranean basin and 
countries of Asia since antiquity. 

Trachoma is contracted mainly in 
infancy and childhood, and repeated 
flare-ups occur during the epidemic 
season of heat and flies. By slow pro- 
gression, the disease often leads to 
complete or partial blindness. Many 
more victims are recurrently incapa- 
citated, with 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation often affected during epidemics. 

Today, WHO and UNICEF point out, 
trachoma can be cured. For it, and 
other acute eye infections, treatment is 
long, calling for repeated applications 
of aureomycin or terramycin ointment, 
and sometimes for the absorption of 
sulfa drugs. 

Nevertheless, experiments already 
carried out by public health officials 
in Morocco—as well as in other coun- 
tries—indicate that modern treatment, 
coupled with improvement in sanita- 
tion, fly control and public health edu- 
cation, can bring effective results. 

For the Moroccan campaign, UNICEF 
is supplying $100,000 in trucks, cars, 
antibotics and sulfa drugs, field equip- 
ment and educational supplies. WHO is 
providing technical guidance and the 
services of certain international medi- 
cal personnel. The French Govern- 
ment’s commitments for the campaign 
total more than $170,000. 


Iran on July 16 signed the Conven- 

tion for the Suppression of the Traffic 
in Persons and of the Exploitation of 
the Prostitution of Others. . . . Israel 
‘ is the first country to ratify 
Signatures the 1952 International La- 
bor Organization Convention on holi- 
days with pay for agricultural work- 
ers. The Convention provides for an- 
nual vacations for “workers employed 
in agricultural undertakings and re- 
lated occupations.” Governments are 
left free to decide the manner in which 
provisions shall be made for paid vaca- 
TONS s.<..5 Belgium and Luxembourg 
have deposited with the Secretary- 
General the third and fourth instru- 
ments of ratification of the Convention 
relating to the Status of Refugees. The 
Convention, adopted at a 26-nation 
conference in Geneva in July 1951, 
needs two more ratifications or acces- 
sions to enter into force. Commenting 
on the new ratifications, Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart, United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, said 
in Geneva today: “Belgium and Lux- 
embourg have always been in the fore- 
front of the nations opening their 
doors widely to all in need of sanc- 
tuary from political, racial or religi- 
ous persecution.” 
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A KOREAN CHRONOLOGY (Continued from page 79) 


Assembly President Nasrollah En- 
tezam, of Iran, designated Lester B. 
Pearson, of Canada, and Sir B. N. 
Rau, of India, to act with him in the 
Cease-Fire Group. 

The Group associated Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie in its work. 


DECEMBER 15—The Cease-Fire Group 
sent a copy of the Assembly resolution 
to Wu Hsiu-Chuan, representative of 
the Chinese People’s Government then 
in New York. 

The Group consulted representa- 
tives of the Unified Command on a 
satisfactory basis for a cease-fire and 
regarded their suggestions as a rea- 
sonable basis for discussion. 


DECEMBER 16—The Group sent a mes- 
sage to Wu Hsiu-Chuan and a copy 
by cable to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Peiping, in an attempt to 
consult the Chinese People’s Gov- 
ernment at a mutually convenient 
place. 

A request was also transmitted, 
through the Swedish Embassy in Peip- 
ing, that the Peiping Government in- 
struct Mr. Wu to remain in New York 
and discuss with the Group the pos- 
sibility of arranging a cease-fire. 


JANUARY 2—The Cease-Fire Group re- 
ported failure, despite its best efforts, 
to pursue the discussion of a satisfac- 
tory cease-fire arrangement. 


JANUARY 3—The United States suggest- 
ed a brief adjournment of the First 
Committee in view of the large-scale 
Chinese offensive across the thirty- 
eighth parallel. The Committee adopt- 
ed a United Kingdom motion for ad- 
journment for 48 hours pending a 
supplementary report by the Cease- 
Fire Group. 


JANUARY 11 — The Cease-Fire Group 
submitted the following principles: 

1. In order to prevent needless de- 
struction of life and property, and 
while other steps are being taken to 
restore peace, a cease-fire should be 
immediately arranged. Such an ar- 
rangement should contain adequate 
safeguards for ensuring that it will not 
be used as a screen for mounting a 
new offensive. 

2. If and when a cease-fire occurs 
in Korea, either as a result of a formal 
arrangement or, indeed, as a result of 
a lull in hostilities pending some such 
arrangement, advantage should be 
taken of it to pursue consideration of 
further steps to be taken for the re- 
storation of peace. 

3. To permit the carrying out of 
the General Assembly resolution that 
Korea should be a unified, indepen- 
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DECEMBER 18—The Group submitted a 
preliminary report of activities to the 
First Committee. The First Commit- 
tee adjourned pending a further report. 


DECEMBER 19—On the recommendation 
of the sponsors of the twelve-power 
draft resolution of December 12, the 
Group sent a further message to For- 
eign Minister Chou En-lai and to Mr. 
Wu. The message wished to make 
clear the understanding of the spon- 
sors of the twelve-power and thirteen- 
power draft resolutions that once a 
cease-fire arrangement was achieved, 
negotiations for peaceful settlement of 
the existing issues in the Far East 
should proceed at once, and the Peip- 
ing Government should be included 
in the negotiating committee. 

Mr. Wu and his delegation left New 
York by air for Peiping. 


DECEMBER 23—Mr. Entezam received 
a cabled copy of a statement issued 
the previous day by Foreign Minister 
Chou En-lai, declaring the Cease-Fire 
Group illegal and declining to make 
any contact with it; also insisting, as a 
basis for negotiation, on the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Ko- 
rea and Taiwan; settlement of Korea’s 
domestic affairs by the Korean people; 
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dent, democratic, sovereign state with 
a constitution and a government based 
on free popular elections, all non-Ko- 
rean armed forces will be withdrawn, 
by appropriate stages, from Korea, 
and appropriate arrangements, in ac- 
cordance with United Nations prin- 
ciples, will be made for the Korean 
people to express their own free will 
in respect of their future government. 

4. Pending the completion of the 
steps referred to in the preceding par- 
agraph, appropriate interim arrange- 
ments, in accordance with United Na- 
tions principles, will be made for the 
administration of Korea and the main- 
tenance of peace and security there. 

5. As soon as agreement has been 
reached on a cease-fire, the General 
Assembly shall set up an appropriate 
body which shall include representa- 
tives of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and the People’s Republic 
of China with a view to the achieve- 
ment of a settlement, in conformity 
with existing international obligations 
and the provisions of the United Na- 
tions Charter, of Far Eastern prob- 
lems, including, among others, those 
of Formosa (Taiwan) and of repre- 
sentation of China in the United Na- 
tions. 


JANUARY 13—The First Committee ap- 
proved the principles by a vote of 





and recognition of the legitimate status 
of the People’s Republic of China in 
the United Nations. 


DECEMBER 28—The Security Council re- 
ceived the ninth and tenth reports by 
the Unified Command. The ninth re- 
port stated that Chinese communist 
forces in significant strength had 
moved across the Yalu River and at- 
tacked United Nations forces. As a 
result, the course of United Nations 
operations had changed from pursuit 
of defeated and routed North Korean 
army remnants to a new campaign 
against a fresh enemy force. 

The tenth report said that the Chi- 
nese communists had begun moving 
the mass of their forces to position 
for the invasion by mid-September. 
No pretext of minor support under 
the guise of “volunteerism” or other 
subterfuge now had the slightest 
validity. The strength of the Chinese 
forces that had already crossed into 
North Korea and attacked United Na- 
tions forces was about 250,000, and 
the United Nations forces were on the 
defensive. Denial to United Nations 
air forces of access to the most suit- 
able and important targets north of 
the privileged Manchurian border had 
prevented isolation of the battlefield. 


50-7, with | abstention, and decided, 
45-5, with 8 abstentions, to forward 
them to the Peiping Government with 
the question whether they would be 
acceptable as a basis for a peaceful 
settlement. 


JANUARY 17—A reply by Foreign Min- 
ister Chou En-lai rejected the prin- 
ciple of a cease-fire first and negotia- 
tions afterwards, and submitted a 
counter-proposal for a seven-nation 
conference on Far Eastern problems 
to be held in China and to lead to the 
cessation of hostilities in Korea at an 
early date. 


JANUARY 20—The United States pre- 
sented a draft resolution to find that 
the Central Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment “has engaged in aggression in 
Korea”; to call on it for a cessation of 
hostilities and withdrawal of its forces; 
to ask an ad hoc collective measures 
committee to consider additional meas- 
ures to meet the aggression; and to ask 
the Assembly President, with two 
others, to use their good offices for 
ending the hostilities and achieving 
United Nations objectives in Korea by 
peaceful means. 


JANUARY 22—Sir B. N. Rau announced 
further clarification by Peiping in a 
reply to questions submitted by the In- 
dian Ambassador. 

By a vote of 27-23, with 6 absten- 
tions, the Committee adopted an In- 
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dian motion for adjournment for 48 
hours to permit further consideration 
of the situation in the light of the new 
communication. 


JANUARY 24—The twelve sponsors sub- 
mitted a revision of their December 12 
draft resolution providing for a seven- 
power conference to secure elucida- 
tions and amplifications of Peiping’s 
reply and to make any incidental or 
consequential arrangements toward a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean and 
other Far Eastern problems. 


JANUARY 26—The Assembly’s Negoti- 
ating Committee reported that offers 
in cash and in kind totalling $222,- 
000,000 had been made by 38 coun- 
tries. 


JANUARY 29—In the First Committee, 
the twelve powers submitted a second 
revision of their joint draft resolution 
providing that the proposed seven- 
power conference, at its first meeting, 
should agree on an appropriate cease- 
fire arrangement and proceed with fur- 
ther deliberations after this arrange- 
ment had been put into effect. 

Sir B. N. Rau announced that the 
Indian Government had been informed 
on the highest authority that, once a 
resolution condemning the Peiping 
Government was adopted, there was 
no longer any hope of negotiation. 


JANUARY 30—Sir B. N. Rau announced 
that the Indian Government had been 
informed by the highest sources in 
Peiping that the twelve-power joint 
draft resolution was regarded (on Jan- 
uary 26) as providing a genuine basis 
for a peaceful settlement, and that 
Peiping was willing to co-operate in 
negotiations on the basis of that pro- 
posal. 

The U.S.S.R. did not insist on a 
vote on the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
of December 9, 

The six powers withdrew their joint 
draft resolution of December 7. 

The Committee, in three separate 
votes (18-27, with 14 abstentions; 
14-32, with 14 abstentions; 17-28, with 
13 abstentions) rejected the twelve- 
power joint draft resolution. 

The Committee adopted the United 
States draft resolution as amended, by 
a vote of 44-7, with 8 abstentions. One 
amendment included the provision that 
the ad hoc committee on collective 
measures (the Additional Measures 
Committee) might defer its report if 
the Good Offices Committee reported 
satisfactory progress. 


JANUARY 31—The Assembly was noti- 
fied of the Security Council’s decision 
of that date to remove the item, ““Com- 
plaint of aggression against the Re- 
public of Korea,” from the list of mat- 
ters of which it was seized. 

The eleventh report of the Unified 
Command asserted that it had long 
been the plan of the Chinese Com- 
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munist authorities to commit so much 
of their war resources as necessary to 
ensure destruction of the United Na- 
tions Command and prevent the 
United Nations from bringing order 
and unification to all of Korea. The 
open intervention of communist China 
and the employment of its vast war 
resources against the relatively small 
United Nations Command forced the 
latter to withdraw from its offensive 
operations designed to destroy remain- 
ing North Korean opposition. 


FEBRUARY 1—The Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution recommended by 
the First Committee in separate votes 
and as a whole by a roll-call vote of 
44-7, with 9 abstentions. 


FEBRUARY 2—Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai, in a statement circulated to the 
Assembly, declared that the Assem- 
bly’s resolution was illegal, slanderous, 
null, and void; the Peiping Govern- 
ment would pay no attention to the 
Good Offices Committee. 


FEBRUARY 7—Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie designated J. Donald Kingsley, 
Director-General of the International 
Refugee Organization, as Agent-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. 





FEBRUARY 16—The Additional Meas- 
ures Committee, established by the 
Assembly resolution of February 1, 
held its first meeting. 

At a press conference, the Secre- 
tary-General stated that almost half 
the United Nations forces in Korea 
were American, but that 52 per cent 
were from Korea and a dozen Mem- 
ber countries. Twenty-six Member 
countries had offered military assis- 
tance, including field medical units, 
transport, and materiel which were 
either in action, en route, or accepted 
for use. 


FEBRUARY 19—Assembly President Nas- 
rollah Entezam announced that Sven 
Grafstré6m, of Sweden, and Dr, Luis 
Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, had agreed 
to form with him the Good Offices 
Committee. 





FEBRUARY 21—Agent-General J. Don- 
ald Kingsley arrived in Pusan, Korea, 
for consultations. 


FEBRUARY 24—The twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth reports by the Unified 
Command were received by the Se- 
curity Council. The first told of the 
tactical readjustment of ground posi- 
tions preparatory to the expected Chi- 
nese Offensive aimed at the conquest 
of all of Korea. The next, for the 
period of January 1 to 15, reported 
that the enemy had carried his attack 
below the thirty-eighth parallel, But, 
unable to continue his general of- 
fensive, he was chiefly on the defensive 
during the second half of January, the 
fourteenth report said. Cold weather, 


disease, and combat action had taken 
an extremely heavy toll of the Chinese 
forces, while United Nations forces 
continued to retain their strength, firm 
resolve, and high morale. Although a 
mass migration movement of refugees 
southward had subsided, the unparal- 
leled problem of providing food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical as- 
sistance to upwards of a million refu- 
gees remained most acute. 


MARCH 23—The Unified Command's 
fifteenth report, covering the first half 
ot February, said that its strategic 
plans to cope with the new situation 
caused by communist China’s entry 
into the war continued to produce de- 
sired results. By breaking contact with 
the enemy and rapidly withdrawing to 
the south, the Command had forced 
the enemy, following in pursuit, to 
extend his lines of supply more than 
300 miles. 

By the end of the month, said the 
sixteenth report, the United ‘Nations 
lines were relatively straight and un- 
broken over the entire front, and the 
enemy had suffered “a tactical reverse 
of measurable proportion.” 





APRIL 11—General Matthew B. Ridg- 
way succeeded General MacArthur as 
commanding general of the Unified 
Command. 


MAY 2—A special report by the Uni- 
fied Command stated that documents 
captured from the North Korean 
forces proved that the attack launched 
on June 25, 1950, was carefully pre- 
pared and carried out in accordance 
with a deliberate and preconceived 
plan for the conquest of the Republic 
of Korea. 


MAY 14 The Additional Measures 
Committee approved a draft resolution 
submitted by the United States, rec- 
ommending, among other things, that 
every state should apply an embargo 
on the shipment of arms, ammunition 
and implements of war, atomic energy 
materials, petroleum, and items useful 
in the production of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war to areas 
under the control of the Central Chi- 
nese People’s Government and of the 
North Korean authorities. 





MAY 17—The First Committee ap- 
proved the draft resolution submitted 
by the Additional Measures Commit- 
tee with an amendment, 45-0, with 9 
abstentions. 


MAY 18—The General Assembly adopt- 
ed the draft resolution without debate 
by a roll-call vote of 47-0, with 8 
abstentions. Five Members (the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R.) did not participate in the 
vote. 


MAY 21—The Secretary-General com- 
municated the text of the resolution 
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to Member and non-Memver states, 
drawing particular attention to the 
recommendation that every state re- 
port to the Additional Measures Com- 
mittee, within 30 days, on the meas- 
ures taken. 


JUNE 15—Having taken the initiative 
in March, the United Nations Com- 
mand had succeeded, by June, in ad- 
vancing to a line across central Korea. 
In its twenty-third report, for the 
period June | to 15, the Command 
said that the Chinese and North Ko- 
rean armies were continuing a slow 
withdrawal under constant pressure 
and that their position had deterior- 
ated materially during the preceding 
few weeks. However, there was no 
indication that they would relax their 
hold on any major part of North 
Korea. 


JUNE 23—The representative of the 
U.S.S.R., in a radio address, suggested 
that, as a first step toward settlement 
of the armed conflict in Korea, the 
belligerents should begin discussions 
for a cease-fire and an armistice pro- 
viding for the mutual withdrawal of 
forces from the thirty-eighth parallel. 


JUNE 29—The Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, addressed 
a message to the Commander-in-Chief, 
communist forces in Korea, indicating 


FEBRUARY 2—The General Assembly’s 
First Committee and its Joint Second 
and Third Committee met jointly to 
consider a draft resolution by France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States on the reports of the United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea and of 
the United Nations Agent-General for 
Korean Reconstruction. The proposal 
provided that the Assembly should de- 
cide that, on notification by the Uni- 
fied Command to the Security Council 
of the conclusion of an armistice in 
Korea, the Secretary-General should 
convene a special session of the As- 
sembly at Permanent Headquarters to 
consider the two items; or, when other 
developments in Korea might make 
their consideration desirable, convene 
a special or an emergency special ses- 
sion. 

FEBRUARY 5—- The Assembly adopted 
the joint draft resolution recommend- 
ed by the Joint Committees by a vote 
of 51-5, with 2 abstentions. 


FEBRUARY 19—The armistice negotia- 
tors tentatively agreed to recommend 
that, within three months after an arm- 
istice, a political conference of a 
higher level be held for settling the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces and 
the Korean question as a whole. The 
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that, on receipt of word from the 
latter that a meeting to discuss an 
armistice was desired, he would be 
prepared to suggest a date on which 
representatives of the parties could 
meet. 

JUNE 30—By this date, reports and 
communications had been received 
from 40 Member states and nine non- 
Member states regarding the recom- 
mended embargo. Thirty-one Member 
states and three non-Member states 
reported they had implemented the 
resolution. Two Member states replied 
that they had no trade relationships 
with the areas concerned, and the 
representatives of seven Eastern Eu- 
ropean states declined to transmit the 
text to their Governments. 


JULY 10—Armistice negotiations were 
opened at Kaesong in Korea by dele- 
gations representing the United Na- 
tions Command and the North Korean 
and Chinese commanders. 


JULY 26—The negotiators agreed on an 
agenda relating to the following mat- 
ters: the fixing of a military demarca- 
tion line so as to establish a demilitar- 
ized zone as a basic condition for a 
cessation of hostilities in Korea; con- 
crete arrangements for the realization 
of a cease-fire and an armistice in 
Korea, including the composition, au- 
thority, and functions of a supervising 
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area of agreement also reached by 
the end of the month on arrangements 
for implementing the armistice pro- 
vided for a cease-fire within twelve 
hours of the signing and withdrawal 
of forces from the demilitarized zone 
within 72 hours; withdrawal of all 
military forces from rear areas and 
from coastal islands and waters within 
five days; a ban on introducing rein- 
forcing military personnel and equip- 
ment, but with rotation of personnel 
on a limited scale and replacement of 
destroyed or damaged equipment per- 
mitted through designated ports, under 
supervision and inspection; and estab- 
lishment of a Military Armistice Com- 
mission, with joint observer teams, 
and of a Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission, with inspection teams. 
Points on which the negotiators failed 
to reach agreement under arrange- 
ments for implementing the armistice 
concerned airfield construction and the 
composition of the neutral supervisory 
organ. 

MAY 12—General Mark W. Clark suc- 
ceeded General Ridgway as command- 
ing general of the Unified Command. 
JUNE 20—In the course of the Security 
Council’s consideration of the question 


of an appeal to states to accede to and 
ratify the Geneva Protocol of 1925 


organization for carrying out the 
terms of a cease-fire and armistice; 
arrangements relating to prisoners of 
war; recommendations to the govern- 
ments of the countries concerned on 
both sides. 


AUGUST 23—The negotiations were sus- 
pended by the North Koreans and 
Chinese. 


SEPTEMBER 5—In its annual report to 
the General Assembly, the United Na- 


tions Commission for the Unification . 


and Rehabilitation of Korea said that 
the political objective of the United 
Nations must remain the establish- 
ment of a unified, independent, and 
democratic Korea. Security against 
continued or renewed aggression must 
be assured to the Republic of Korea, 
and support and assistance must be 
given for its democratic development 
and the rebuilding of its economy. 


OCTOBER 25—- The armistice negotia- 
tions were resumed near Pan Mun 
Jom, not far from Kaesong. 


NOVEMBER 27—The armistice negotia- 
tors tentatively agreed that, on the 
signing of an armistice, the demarca- 
tion line between the two sides should 
be the line of contact, from which 
each side would withdraw an equal 
distance to leave a demilitarized zone 
about two and a half miles wide. 


for the prohibition of the use of 
bacterial weapons—an agenda item 
which had been proposed by the 
U.S.S.R.—the United States submitted 
a draft resolution concerning what it 
termed false charges by the U.S.S.R. 
of the use of germ warfare by the 
United Nations forces in Korea. The 
proposal called on all governments 
and authorities concerned to accord 
to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross full co-operation for in- 
vestigating the charges. 


JULY 1—Because a U.S.S.R. proposal 
to invite representatives of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Ko- 
rea for the discussion of the United 
States draft resolution was rejected, 
10-1, the U.S.S.R. refused to take part 
in the discussion and stated that it 
would vote against the United States 
proposal. 


JULY 3—The U.S.S.R. vetoed the Unit- 
ed States draft resolution, which was 
voted on 10-1. The United States sub- 
mitted a new draft resolution to con- 
clude, from the refusal of the govern- 
ments and authorities making the 
charges to permit an impartial investi- 
gation, that the charges must be pre- 
sumed to be without substance and 
false; and to condemn the practice 
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of fabricating and disseminating such 
false charges. Again the U.S.S.R. did 
not participate in the discussion. 


JULY 9—The second United States pro- 
posal was voted on 9-1, with 1 ab- 
stention, but because the negative vote 
was that of the U.S.S.R., a permanent 
member, it was not adopted. 


AUGUST 28—The United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea reported to the 
seventh session of the Assembly for 
the period from September 5, 1951. 
The report reaffirmed that during hos- 
tilities and even after the fighting 
ended, some political representation 
of the United Nations was needed, 
among other things, to observe and 
report on developments, to consult 
with and assist, where appropriate, 
the Government of the Republic of 
Korea, and to provide continuing dem- 
onstration that the United Nations 
would protect legitimate Korean in- 
terests. At the same time, the Com- 
mission observed that “efforts must 
not be relaxed to repel aggression and 
to help the victim recover from the 
devastation brought about by that 
aggression.” 


SEPTEMBER 2—Mexico suggested a plan 
at United Nations Headquarters which 
would provide for temporary resi- 
dence, with migratory status, in other 
states for those prisoners of war held 
by either side who desired such tem- 
porary residence, under arrangements 
which would permit them to work. 


OCTOBER 7—The United States wel- 
comed the Mexican proposal. 


OCTOBER 8—The armistice negotiations 
were recessed by the United Nations 
Command because of continued dis- 
agreement over the repatriation of 
prisoners of war. The differences be- 
tween the two sides had essentially 
been narrowed down to one question: 
whether all prisoners of war should 
be returned, by force if necessary. 
The United Nations Command was 
willing to return all who were not 
violently opposed, while the other 
side insisted on the return of all, by 
force if necessary. Agreement had 
been reached on a number of points 
relating to the exchange of prisoners: 
when released from custody, they 
would not again be employed in acts 
of war in the Korean conflict; the 
sick and injured would be repatriated 
first; the exchange would be com- 
pleted within two months, under the 
supervision of a committee of officers 
from both sides, assisted by joint Red 
Cross teams; Korean civilians would 
be permitted to return to their homes 
on either side of the demarcation line; 
and foreign civilians would be per- 
mitted to return to their homes. 


OCTOBER 18—A special report was sub- 
mitted by the United Nations Com- 
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mand on the status of the military 
action and the armistice negotiations 
for the information of the Assembly. 
Since the opening of the negotiations, 
neither the United Nations Command 
forces nor those of the Chinese and 
North Koreans had undertaken sus- 
tained offensive action, but there had 
been constant and often heavy mili- 
tary contact, and serious casualties had 
been suffered during the sixteen 
months of the negotiations. During 
that time, the report said, the military 
objective of the United Nations Com- 
mand had been to safeguard the se- 
curity of its forces against a potential 
offensive. 


In an omnibus draft resolution on 
measures to avert the threat of a new 
world war and to strengthen peace 
and friendship among the nations, for 
consideration by the Assembly, Po- 
land proposed asking for the immedi- 
ate cessation of hostilities, repatriation 
of all prisoners of war in accordance 
with international standards, with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Korea 
in two to three months, and the unifi- 
cation of Korea under supervision of 
a commission composed of interested 
parties and neutral states. 


OCTOBER 20—A Peruvian draft resolu- 
tion proposed a five-member Com- 
mission to take immediate steps to 
co-operate in the repatriation of pris- 
oners in accordance with their freely 
expressed wishes. Prisoners not wish- 
ing to be repatriated would remain 
under the protection of that Commis- 
sion in a neutralized zone. 


OCTOBER 24—A draft resolution jointly 
submitted by the United States and 20 
other nations proposed that the As- 
sembly should call on the Chinese and 
North Koreans to have their negotia- 
tors agree to an armistice “which rec- 
ognizes the rights of all prisoners of 
war to an unrestricted opportunity to 
be repatriated and avoids the use of 
force in their repatriation.” 


OCTOBER 29—The U.S.S.R. submitted 
a draft resolution (later revised) to 
establish an eleven-member Commis- 
sion for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question on the basis of the 
unification of Korea—to be effected 
by the Koreans themselves under the 
supervision of the Commission—“such 
steps to include extending all possible 
assistance in the repatriation of all 
prisoners of war. by both sides.” The 
Soviet Union also proposed recom- 
mending to the belligerents in Korea 
an immediate and complete cease-fire 
on the basis of the draft armistice 
agreement already approved and re- 
ferring to the Commission “the ques- 
tion of the complete repatriation of 
prisoners of war.” 


NOVEMBER 26—The Assembly’s First 


Committee decided to give priority to 
an Indian draft resolution, which (as 


later revised) set out proposais for 
the repatriation of prisoners of war, 
to be transmitted to the Chinese and 
North Koreans for their acceptance 
as a just and reasonable basis for 
settlement so that an immediate cease- 
fire would result and be effected. Apart 
from the provision that the release 
and repatriation of prisoners were to 
be effected in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 and that 
force was not to be used to prevent 
or effect their return to their home- 
lands, the main feature of the pro- 
posals was establishment of a Re- 
patriation Commission, to which all 
prisoners would be released from mili- 
tary control and from the custody of 
the detaining side, in agreed numbers 
and at agreed exchange points in 
agreed demilitarized zones. The pro- 
posed Repatriation Commission would 
consist of representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land or of representatives of four 
states not participating in the hostili- 
ties, two nominated by each side but 
excluding representatives of states that 
are permanent members of the Securi- 
ty Council. At its first meeting and 
prior to an armistice, the Commission 
would appoint an umpire who should 
be available to it at all times and 
should act as its Chairman unless 
otherwise agreed. If agreement on the 
appointment could not be reached 
within three weeks, the matter would 
be referred to the Assembly, At the 
end of 90 days after the armistice 
agreement, the disposition of any 
prisoners whose return to their home- 
lands might not have been effected in 
accordance with the proposals or as 
otherwise agreed would be referred, 
with recommendations for their dis- 
position—including a target date for 
the termination of their detention—to 
the political conference to be called 
as provided under article 60 of the 
draft armistice agreement. If, at the 
end of a further 30 days, there were 
any prisoners whose return to their 
homelands had not been provided for 
by the political conference, the re- 
sponsibility for their care and mainte- 
nance and for their subsequent dis- 
position should be transferred to the 
United Nations, which in all matters 
relating to them “shall act strictly in 
accordance with international law.” 


DECEMBER 1 — The First Committee 
adopted the Indian draft resolution in 
separate votes and as a whole by a 
vote of 53-5, with 1 abstention; re- 
jected U.S.S.R. amendments to the 
draft resolution; and rejected the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution. 


DECEMBER 3—- The General Assembly 
adopted the resolution recommended 
by the First Committee by a vote of 
54-5, with 1 abstention, and rejected 
the reintroduced U.S.S.R. amendments 
and draft resolution. 
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DECEMBER 5—The proposals adopted by 
the Assembly were sent to the Central 
Chinese People’s Government and to 
the North Korean authorities by As- 
sembly President Lester B. Pearson 
with an appeal for acceptance in order 


FEBRUARY 22 — General Mark Clark, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations forces in Korea, sent a letter 
to the Chinese and North Koreans 
stating that the United ‘Nations Com- 
mand, in accordance with the Geneva 
Convention, remained prepared to re- 
patriate immediately those sick and 
wounded captured personnel who were 
fit to travel, and he inquired whether 
the other side was prepared: to pro- 
ceed immediately with their repatria- 
tion. The letter repeated a long-stand- 
ing proposal that had been made 
initially in December 1951 by the Unit- 
ed Nations Command negotiators at 
Pan Mun Jom. 


FEBRUARY 24—The General Assembly 
resumed its seventh session after a re- 
cess which began on December 22, 
1952. 


FEBRUARY 25—The First Committee re- 
sumed its debate on the Korean ques- 
tion. 


MARCH 9 — After debate at thirteen 
meetings, the First Committee adopted 
a seven-power draft resolution on re- 
lief and rehabilitation, by a vote of 
54-5 (sponsored by the United States, 
Canada, Denmark, France, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and the United King- 
dom), and rejected a U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to discontinue the United Na- 
tions Commission for-the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea, by a vote 
of 5-54. The draft resolution thus 
recommended to the Assembly re- 
affirmed the objective “to provide 
relief and rehabilitation in assisting 
the Korean people to relieve their 
sufferings and to repair the great 
devastation and destruction in their 
country.” It took note of the reports 
of the Agent-General on the work of 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency; noted with approval 
that he had undertaken a program 
of relief and rehabilitation projects 
and looked forward to its successful 
execution; and requested all govern- 
ments, specialized agencies, and non- 
governmental organizations to assist 
in meeting the great and continuing 
need of the Korean people for relief 
and rehabilitation assistance. 


MARCH 11—The Assembly endorsed the 
First Committee’s draft resolution, 55- 
5, and rejected the reintroduced 
U.S.S.R. proposal, 5-54. 


MARCH 28—General Clark received a 
favorable response to his letter of 
February 22. The Chinese and North 
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to facuitate “a constructive and dur- 
able peace in Korea.” 


DECEMBER 14 AND 17—The Chinese and 
North Koreans rejected the Assem- 
bly’s proposals as illegal, unfair, and 
unreasonable. 
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Korean commanders indicated agree- 
ment with the proposal to exchange 
sick and wounded personne] and stated 
that they considered “the reasonable 
settlement of the question of exchang- 
ing sick and wounded prisoners of 
war of both sides during the period 
of hostilities should be made to lead 
to the smooth settlement of the entire 
question of prisoners of war.” 


MARCH 30—In a statement at Peiping 
by Premier Chou En-lai (endorsed by 
the North Korean Prime Minister at 
Pyongyang and cabled to the President 
of the General Assembly the next 
day), new proposals were made for 
solving the prisoner-of-war problem: 
the negotiators for the two sides should 
meet immediately to begin negotia- 
tions on exchanging the sick and 
wounded during the period of hostili- 
ties and to seek an overall settlement 
of the broader question concerning all 
prisoners of war. It was proposed that 
both parties should undertake to re- 
patriate immediately after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities all those prisoners 
of war in their custody who insisted 
on repatriation and to hand over the 
remaining prisoners to a neutral state. 
The President of the Assembly referred 
the proposals to the representative of 
the United States for transmittal to 
the United Nations Command. 


MARCH 31—General Clark proposed to 
the other side that a meeting of their 
liaison groups be held at Pan Mun 
Jom to make the necessary detailed 
arrangements for the exchange of the 
sick and wounded personnel. 


APRIL 6—The first meeting of the liai- 
son groups was held at Pan Mun Jom. 
The United Nations Command stated 
that it was prepared to exchange all 
sick and wounded prisoners of war 
as expeditiously as possible in accord- 
ance with article 109 of the Geneva 
Convention. The Chinese and North 
Koreans made a statement to the same 
effect. 


APRIL 8—The Assembly’s First Com- 
mittee, by a vote of 52-5, with 3 ab- 
stentions, approved a joint draft reso- 
lution, sponsored by Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Turkey, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States—the sixteen 
United Nations Members having fight- 
ing forces in Korea—to establish a 





DECEMBER 22—-By a vote of 5-45, with 
10 abstentions, the Assembly rejected 
a U.S.S.R. complaint of mass murder 
of Korean and Chinese prisoners of 
war by the United States military au- 
thorities on the Island of Pongam. 


Commission, composed of Brazil, 
Egypt, Pakistan, Sweden, and Uru- 
guay, to carry out immediately an in- 
vestigation of the charges of the use 
of bacteriological warfare by United 
Nations Command forces. The Com- 
mission would be set up after the 
Assembly President had received an 
indication from all the governments 
and authorities concerned of their ac- 
ceptance of the investigation. 


APRIL 11—Agreement on an exchange 
of sick and wounded prisoners, to be- 
gin April 20, was reached at Pan Mun 
Jom by representatives of the United 
Nations Command and of the North 
Koreans and Chinese. 


APRIL 14—During the course of the 
First Committee’s consideration of the 
agenda item, “Measures to avert the 
threat of a new world war and meas- 
ures to strengthen peace and friend- 
ship among the nations,” Brazil sub- 
mitted a draft resolution which, after 
revisions, provided that the Assembly 
should, among other things, note with 
deep satisfaction that an agreement 
had been signed in Korea on the ex- 
change of sick and wounded prisoners 
of war; express the hope that the 
exchange would be speedily completed 
and that further negotiations would 
result in an early armistice; and de- 
cide to recess the seventh session of 
the Assembly on the completion of its 
current agenda items, and request the 
President to reconvene the session to 
resume consideration of the Korean 
question on notification by the Unified 
Command to the Security Council of 
the signing of an armistice agreement 
or when, in the view of the majority 
of Members, other developments in 
Korea required consideration of the 
question. 


APRIL 16—The First Committee unani- 
mously approved the Brazilian draft 
resolution, 60-0. At the request of 
Poland, the Polish omnibus proposal 
was not put to the vote. 


APRIL 17—In response to the Chinese- 
North Korean suggestion for a re- 
sumption of the armistice negotiations 
for settling the entire question of re- 
patriating prisoners of war, General 
Clark proposed that the neutral state 
be a nation such as Switzerland; that, 
in the interest of practicality, prisoners 
of war not directly repatriated be re- 
leased to the custody of the neutral 
state in Korea; and that, after allow- 
ing a reasonable time, such as 60 days, 
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for determining the attitudes of indi- 
viduals in its custody with respect to 
their status, the neutral state should 
make arrangements for the peaceable 
disposition of those remaining in its 
custody. 


APRIL 18—The draft resolution recom- 
mended by the First Committee on 
April 16 was adopted unanimously by 
the Assembly. 


APRIL 19—The liaison groups of the 
two sides agreed at Pan Mun Jom that 
the armistice negotiations would be 
resumed there on April 25 to discuss 
the repatriation of all prisoners of war. 


APRIL 20—The first sick and wounded 
prisoners of war were exchanged at 
Pan Mun Jom—S500 from the United 
Nations Command side, and 100 from 
the Chinese-North Korean side. The 
repatriation of a total of 600 held by 
the Chinese and North Koreans and 
5,800 held by the United Nations 
Command was to be completed in 20 
days. 


APRIL 23—The Assembly, by a vote of 
51-5, with 4 abstentions, endorsed the 
First Committee’s recommendation to 
establish a commission for investigat- 
ing charges of the use of bacteriologi- 
cal warfare by United Nations Com- 
mand forces. 


APRIL 24—On the fifth day of the ex- 
change of prisoners of war, both sides 
stated their intention to increase the 
number exchanged by including re- 
cently wounded captives as well as 
those who had been detained for con- 
siderable time. The date for resuming 
full-scale armistice negotiations was 
postponed from April 25 to 26 at the 
request of the Chinese and North 
Koreans. 


APRIL 26—The armistice negotiations 
were resumed at Pan Mun Jom after 
a recess of six and a half months. The 
Chinese and North Koreans presented 
a six-point proposal under which all 
prisoners desiring repatriation would 
be returned within two months after 
an armistice. Within one month after 
completion of direct repatriation, the 
remainder would be sent to a neutral 
state, where, for six months, repre- 
sentatives of their home countries 
would be enabled to make explana- 
tions to them. Captives requesting re- 
patriation would be afforded a speedy 
return. If at the end of the six months 
any remained, the question of their 
disposition would be submitted to the 
political conference which the parties 
had agreed was to follow an armistice. 

The last of the sick and wounded 
prisoners to be turned over to the 
United Nations Command by the Chi- 
nese and North Koreans brought the 
total released by that side to 684—471 
from the Republic of Korea, and 213 
from ten United Nations Member 
countries. 
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APRIL 29—-The Chinese and North Ko- 
reans said that they were prepared to 
nominate an Asian neutral nation. 


MAY 1—The United Nations Command 
stated that, as well as Switzerland, it 
would consider Sweden a true neutral 
and highly competent for the task. 


MAY 2—The Chinese and North Ko- 
reans asked if it could be said that 
India, Burma, Indonesia, and Pakistan 
were not suitable. They also asked if 
the United Nations Command would 
agree to sending to Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Poland, and Czechoslovakia all 
the prisoners not directly repatriated. 


MAY 3—The return of 6,670 sick and 
wounded Chinese and North Korean 
prisoners by the United Nations Com- 
mand was completed. 


MAY 4—The United Nations Com- 
mand nominated Pakistan as_ the 
neutral nation. 


MAY 5—The other side said that that 
nomination was worth welcoming. 


MAY 7—The Chinese and North Ko- 
reans offered an eight-point proposal, 
under which, within two months after 
an armistice, both sides would hand 
over to the other side all prisoners 
who insisted on repatriation. To facili- 
tate the return of the remainder, a 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion would be established, composed 
of an equal number of representatives 
appointed respectively by Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and India. At the original places of 
detention, the remaining prisoners 
would be handed over to the custody 
of the Commission, each of whose 
members would provide an equal 
number of armed forces to contro] the 
prisoners. Explanations by the home 
countries would be arranged, and 
speedy return of those prisoners who 
requested repatriation would be facili- 
tated by the Commission. Disposition 
of the prisoners remaining in custody 


at the end of four months would be 


submitted for settlement to the poli- 
tical conference. 


MAY 13—The United Nations Com- 
mand submitted a modified plan based 
on the eight-point proposal. The five- 
nation Commission would take custody 
of only non-Korean prisoners. Prison- 
ers of Korean nationality who elected 
not to avail themselves of the right to 
be repatriated would be released to 
civilian status on the effective date of 
the armistice. Those who subsequently 
desired to return would be free to do 
so at any time. The armed forces and 
any other operating personnel for the 
Commission wou'd be provided by 
India, whose representative would be 
Chairman and executive agent of the 
custodial organization. Explanations 
could be made within a period of 60 
days, rather than four months, pro- 


vided the prisoners were not subjected 
to force or coercion of any kind 
either to prevent or to effect their re- 
patriation. After the 60 days, prisoners 
who still refused to be repatriated 
would be released to civilian status, 
and the custodial Commission would 
be dissolved. 


MAY 14—The Chinese and North 
Koreans rejected the United Nations 
Command’s counter-proposal. 


JUNE 8—After a series of secret meet- 
ings and several recesses, during which 
unsubstantiated reports were current 
that the United Nations Command had 
submitted a new proposal, the Pan 
Mun Jom negotiators signed an agree- 
ment on the exchange of prisoners of 
war, thus further clearing the way for 
an armistice. The agreement provided 
that, within two months after an arm- 
istice, both sides, without offering 
any hindrance, will directly repat- 
riate and hand over in groups to 
the side to which they belonged at the 
time of capture all those prisoners in 
their custody who insist on repatria- 
tion. Pan Mun Jom was to be the ex- 
change point. A Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission, composed of 
Czechoslovakia, India, Poland, Swe- 
den, and Switzerland and established 
within the demilitarized zone in the 
vicinity of Pan Mun Jom, would take 
custody of all prisoners held by both 
sides who do not exercise their right 
to be repatriated. Sufficient armed for- 
ces and any other necessary operating 
personnel would be provided exclusive- 
ly by India. Within 60 days of the 
effective date of the armistice, all pris- 
oners not directly repatriated would be 
released to the Commission in loca- 
tions in Korea designated by the de- 
taining side and taken over completely 
by the armed forces of India. There 
were provisions for explanations to be 
made by national representatives with- 
in 90 days to the prisoners of their 
rights for repatriation, after which the 
question of prisoners who have not 
exercised their right to be repatriated 
would be submitted to the political 
conference previously agreed to be 
recommended. During the next 30 
days, during which the prisoners would 
continue to be in the custody of the 
Commission, the conference would en- 
deavor to settle the question. After 
that period, the Commission would de- 
clare the release from prisoner-of-war 
status to civilian status of any prison- 
ers who have not exercised their right 
to be repatriated and for whom no 
other disposition has been agreed to 
by the political conference. Those thus 
released who choose to go to neutral 
nations would be assisted by the Com- 
mission and the Red Cross Society 
of India, an operation which would 
be completed within 30 days, after 
which the Commission would be dis- 
solved. 
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JUNE 9—Staff officers of both sides 
began a series of meetings to work 
on “administrative details” of the 
armistice agreement. 


JUNE 10—The truce negotiators held a 
secret meeting and then _ recessed, 
pending completion of the staff offi- 
cers’ work. 


JUNE 17—The truce negotiators held 
another secret meeting and then re- 
cessed again. Meanwhile, the staff offi- 
cers were meeting rgularly to continue 
discussion of administrative details. 


JUNE 18—The United Nations Com- 
mand anonunced that approximately 
25,000 = militantly anti-Communist 
North Korean prisoners of war had 
broken out of United Nations prisoner- 
of-war camps and that “there is every 
evidence of actual collusion between 
Republic of Korea guards and prison- 
ers.” 

In efforts by United Nations troops 
to prevent the mass break-out, nine 
prisoners had been killed and 16 in- 
jured by rifle fire, the United Nations 
Command statement said. Republic of 
Korea security guards who had left 
their posts were being replaced by 
United Nations troops. 

At the time of the announcement, 
971 of the escaped prisoners had been 
recovered. 

“Statements attributed to high offi- 
cials of the Republic of Korea now 
make it clear,” the announcement said, 
“that the action had been secretly 
planned and carefully coordinated at 
top levels in the Korean Government.” 


JUNE 20—At a plenary meeting of the 
truce negotiators, the Chinese and 
North Koreans charged that the 
United Nations Command had “de- 
liberately connived with the Syngman 
Rhee clique in carrying out a long 
premediated scheme of violating the 
agreement on prisoners of war and 
obstructing the realization of an armi- 
stice.” 

Their letter, read at the meeting, 
asked: “In view of the extremely seri- 
ous consequences of this incident, is 
the United Nations Command able 
to control the South Korean Govern- 
ment and Army? If not, does an armis- 
tice in Korea include the Syngman 
Rhee clique? If it is not included, what 
assurances are there for implementa- 
tion of an armistice agreement on the 
part of South Korea?” 


The United Nations Command was 
asked to be responsible for recovering 
the prisoners and to give assurance 
that similar incidents would not recur 
in the future. 


JUNE 22—The President of the General 


Assembly, Lester B. Pearson (Can- 
ada), sent a cable to President Rhee, 
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declaring that Mr. Rhee’s “unilateral 
action” in bringing about the release 
of the prisoners “threatens the results 
already achieved” toward an armistice 
“and the prospect of a peaceful solu- 
tion of remaining problems.” 


JUNE 26—As the fourth year of the 
Korean war began, President Eisen- 
hower’s special envoy, Walter S. Rob- 
ertson, began a series of secret talks 
with President Rhee. 


JUNE 29—At a meeting of liaison offi- 
cers, the United Nations Command 
handed over its reply to the Chinese 
and North Korean letter of June 20. 
The United Nations Command, in its 
letter, called the release of the prison- 
ers “a serious incident” in which the 
Republic of Korea Government had 
“violated its commitment.” However, 
the United Nations Command was a 
military command and did not exer- 
cise authority over the Republic of 
Korea. 

The letter, signed by General Mark 
W. Clark, suggested that the delega- 
tions of both sides meet immediately 
so that an effective date could be es- 
tablished for the armistice and ar- 
rangements made for signing the armi- 
stice agreement. “You are assured,” it 
went on, “that the United Nations 
Command and interested governments 
concerned will make every effort to 
obtain the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea. Where 
necessary, the United Nations Com- 
mand will, to the limits of its ability, 
establish military safeguards to insure 
that the armistice terms are observed.” 


JULY 8—In a letter handed to United 
Nations Command officers, the Chi- 
nese and North Korean commanders 
agreed to the resumption of work on 
a Korean armistice. 





Their letter stated, however, that 
assurances of military safeguards for 
carrying out the agreement would be 
necessary, as “the Syngman Rhee 
clique” was “clamoring for unification 
of Korea by force.” The letter. urged 
that the United Nations Command 
“take effective steps regarding observ- 
ance by the South Korean Govern- 
ment and Army of an armistice agree- 
ment and all other related problems.” 


JULY 10—Plenary delegations met for 
the first time since June 20 in execu- 
tive session. It was the second anni- 
versary of the start of the truce talks. 
The negotiators met again on July 11. 
12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, then recessed 
for three days until July 19. 


JULY 19—The truce negotiators met 
three times during the day. No details 
were made public except a statement 
by General Nam Il, reviewing proceed- 
ings of the series of meetings just past, 
during which, he said, the United Na- 
tions Command had given assurances 
that the Republic of Korea Govern- 
ment would not obstruct “in any man- 
ner the implementation of the terms 
of the draft armistice agreement.” 


General Nam I] stated the readiness 
of his side to meet immediately to dis- 
cuss the various preparations prior to 
the signing of an armistice agreement. 


Liaison and staff officers resumed 
work the next day. This work was con- 
tinued during the week. 


JULY 27—The armistice agreement was 
signed at Panmunjom at 10:01 a.m. 
Monday, July 27, 1953. Lieutenant 
General William K. Harrison signed 
for the United Nations Command. 
Lieutenant General Nam I] signed for 
the North Koreans and Chinese. 





AMBASSADOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., Permanent Representative of the United States to 
the United Nations, with Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, President of the General Assembly and 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, to whom he announced Korean armistice signing. 


U. N. B.—August 1, 1953 
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TEXT OF ARMISTICE AGREEMENT ON KOREA 


Agreement between the Commander- 
in-Chief, United Nations Command, on 
the one hand, and the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army 
and the Commander of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Volunteers, on the other hand, con- 
cerning a military armistice in Korea. 


PREAMBLE 


The undersigned, the Commander-in- 
Chief, United Nations Command, on the 
one hand, and the Supreme Commander 
of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Commander of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers, on the other hand, in the 
interest of stopping the Korean conflict, 
with its great toll of suffering and blood- 
shed on both sides, and with the ob- 
jective of establishing an armistice which 
will insure a complete cessation of hos- 
tilities and of all acts of armed force in 
Korea until a final peaceful settlement 
is achieved, do individually, collectively, 
and mutually, agree to accept and to be 
bound and governed by the conditions 
and terms of armistice set forth in the 
following articles and paragraphs, which 
said conditions and terms are intended to 
be purely military in character and to 
pertain solely to the belligerents in 
Korea. 


ARTICLE I 


Military Demarcation Line and Demili- 
tarized Zone 


1. A Military Demarcation Line shall 
be fixed and both sides shall withdraw 
two (2) kolometers from this line so as 
to establish a Demilitarized Zone between 
the opposing forces. It is also agreed that 
a Demilitarized Zone shall be established 
as a buffer zone to prevent the occurrence 
of incidents which might lead to a re- 
sumption of hostilities. 


2. The Military Demarcation Line is 
located as indicated [on the attached 
map]. 


3. The Demilitarized Zone is defined 
by a northern and a southern boundary 
[as indicated on the attached map]. 


__ 4. The ,Military Demarcation Line 
shall be plainly marked as directed by the 
Military Armistice Commission herein- 
after established. The Commanders of 
the opposing sides shall have suitable 
markers erected along the boundary be- 
tween the Demilitarized Zone and their 
respective areas. The Military Armistice 
Commission shall supervise the erection 
of all markers placed along the mili- 
tary Demarcation Line and along the 
boundaries of the Demilitarized Zone. 


5. The waters of the Han River Estu- 
ary shall be open to civil shipping of 
both sides wherever one bank is con- 
trolled by one side and the other bank is 
controlled by the other side. The Military 
Armistice Commission shall prescribe 
rules for the shipping in that part of 
the Han River Estuary [indicated on the 
attached map]. Civil shipping of each 
side shall have unrestricted access to 
the land under the military control of 
that side. 


6. Neither side shall execute any hos- 
tile act within, from, or against the 
Demilitarized Zone. 
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7. No person, military or civilian, 
shall be permitted to cross the Military 
Demarcation Line unless specifically 
authorized to do so by the Military 
Armistice Commission. 

8. No person, military or civilian, in 
the Demilitarized Zone shall be per- 
mitted to enter the territory under the 
military control of either side unless 
specifically authorized to do so by the 
Commander into whose territory entry 
is sought. 

9. No person, military or civilian, 
shall be permitted to enter the Demili- 
tarized Zone except persons concerned 
with the conduct of civil administration 
and relief and person specifically author- 
ized to enter by the Miliary Armistice 
Commission. 

10. Civil administration and relief in 
that part of the Demilitarized Zone which 
is south of the Military Demarcation 
Line shall be the responsibility of the 
Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command; and civil administration and 
relief in that part of the Demilitarized 
Zone which is north of the Military De- 
marcation Line shall be joint responsi- 
bility of the Supreme Commander of the 
Korean People’s Army and the Com- 
mander of the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers. The number of persons, military 
or civilian, from each side who are. per- 
mitted to enter the Demilitarized Zone 
for the conduct of civil administration 
and relief shall be as determined by the 
respective Commanders, but in no case 
shall the total number authorized by 
either side exceed one thousand 
(1,000) persons at any one time The 
number of civil police and the arms to be 
carried by them shall be as prescribed 
by the Military Armistice Commission. 
Other personnel shall not carry arms 
unless specifically authorized to do so 
by the Military Armistice Commission. 

11. Nothing contained in this ar- 
ticle shall be construed to prevent the 
complete freedom of movement to, from 
and within the Demilitarized zone by 
the Military Armistice Commission, its 
assistants, its Joint Observer Teams with 
their assistants, the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission hereinafter es- 
tablished, its assistants, its ,Neutral Na- 
tions Inspection Teams with their assis- 
tants, and of any other persons, ma- 
terials, and equipment specifically au- 
thorized to enter the Demilitarized Zone 
by the Military Armistice Commission. 
Convenience of movement shall be per- 
mitted through the territory under the 
military control of either side over any 
route necessary to move between points 
within the Demilitarized Zone where such 
points are not connected by roads lying 
completely within the Demilitarized 
Zone. 


ARTICLE II 


Concrete Arrangements for Cease-Fire 
and Armistice 


A. General 


12. Commanders of the opposing sides 
shall order and enforce a complete cessa- 
tion of all hostilities in Korea by all 
armed forces under their control, includ- 
ing all units and personnel of the ground, 


naval, and air forces, effective twelve 
(12) hours after this Armistice Agree- 
ment is signed. (See paragraph 63 here- 
of for effective date and hour of the re- 
maining provisions of this Armistice 
Agreement. ) 


13. In order to insure the stability of 
the Military Armistice so as to facilitate 
the attainment of a peaceful settlement 
through the holding by both sides of a 
political conference of a higher level, 
So of the opposing sides 
shall: 

a. Within seventy-two (72) hours 
after this Armistice Agreement becomes 
effective, withdraw all of their military 
forces, supplies, and equipment from 
the Demilitarized Zone except as other- 
wise provided herein. All demolitions, 
minefields, wire entanglements, and other 
hazards to the safe movement of person- 
nel of the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion or its Joint Observer Teams, known 
to exist within the Demilitarized Zone, 
after the withdrawal of military forces 
therefrom, together with lanes known to 
be free of all such hazards, shall 
be reported to the Military Armistice 
Commission by the Commander of the 
side whose forces emplaced such haz- 
ards. Subsequently, additional safe lanes 
shall be cleared, and eventually, within 
forty-five days after the termination of 
the seventy-two hour period, all ‘such 
hazards shall be removed from the De- 
militarized Zone as directed by and un- 
der the supervision of the Military Armis- 
tice Commission. At the termination of 
the seventy-two hour period, except for 
unarmed troops authorized a forty-five 
day period to complete salvage opera- 
tions, under Military Armistice Commis- 
sion supervision, such units of a police 
nature as may be specifically requested 
by the Military Armistice Commission 
and agreed to by the Commanders of 
the opposite sides, and personnel author- 
ized under paragraphs 10 and 11 hereof, 
no personnel of either side shall be per- 
mitted to enter the Demilitarized Zone. 


b. Within ten (10) days after this 
Armistice Agreement becomes effective. 
withdraw all of their military forces, 
supplies, and equipment from the rear 
and the coastal islands and waters of 
Korea of the other side. If such military 
forces are not withdrawn within the 
stated time limit, and there is no mutually 
agreed and valid reason for the delay, 
the other side shall have the right to take 
any action which it deems necessary for 
the maintenance of security and order. 
The term “Coastal islands,” as used 
above, refers to those islands which, 
though occupied by one side at the time 
when this Armistice Agreement becomes 
effective, were controlled by the other 
side on 24 June 1950; provided, however, 
that all the islands lying to the north and 
west of the provincial boundary line be- 
tween HWANCHAE-DO and KYONG- 
GI-DO shall be under the military con- 
trol of the Supreme Commander of the 
Korean People’s Army and the Com- 
mander of the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers, except the island groups of 
PAENGYONG-DO (37° 58 minutes N, 
124° 40 minutes E), TAECHONG-DO 
(37° 50 minutes N, 124° 42 minutes E), 
SOCHONG-DO (37° 46 minutes N, 124° 
46 minutes E), YONPYONG-DO (37° 
38 minutes N, 125° 40 minutes E), and 
U-DO (37° 36 minutes N, 125° 58 min- 
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utes E), and which shall remain under the 
military control of the Commander-in- 
Chief, United Nations Command. All the 
islands on the west coast of Korea lying 
south of the above-mentioned boundary 
line shall remain under the military con- 
trol of the Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command. 


c. Cease the introduction into Korea 
of reinforcing military personnel; pro- 
vided, however, that the rotation of units 
and personnel, the arrival in Korea of 
personnel on a temporary duty basis, and 
the return to Korea of personnel after 
short periods of leave or temporary duty 
outside of Korea shall be permitted with- 
in the scope prescribed below. “Rota- 
tion” is defined as the replacement of 
units or personnel by other units or per- 
sonnel who are commencing a tour of 
duty in Korea. Rotation personnel shall 
be introduced into and evacuated from 
Korea only through the ports of entry 
enumerated in paragraph 43 hereof. Ro- 
tation shall be conducted on a man- 
for-man basis; provided, however, that 
no more than thirty-five thousand (35,- 
000) persons in the military service 
shall be admitted into Korea by either 
side in any calendar month under 
the rotation policy. No military per- 
sonnel of either side shall be introduced 
into Korea if the introduction of such 
personnel will cause the aggregate of 
the military personnel of that side ad- 
mitted into Korea since the effective date 
of this Armistice Agreement to exceed 
the cumulative total of the military per- 
sonnel of that side who have departed 
from Korea since that date. Reports con- 
cerning arrivals in and departures from 
Korea of military personnel shall be 
made daily to the Military Armistice 
Commission and the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission; such reports 
shall include places of arrival and de- 
parture and the number of persons ar- 
riving at or departing from each such 
place. The Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission, through its Neutral Nations 
Inspection Teams, shall conduct super- 
vision and inspection of the rotation of 
units and personnel authorized above, at 
the ports of entry enumerated in Para- 
graph 43 hereof. 


d. Cease the introduction into Korea 
of reinforcing combat aircraft, armored 
vehicles, weapons, and ammunition; pro- 
vided, however, that combat aircraft, 
armored vehicles, weapons, and ammuni- 
tion which are destroyed, damaged, worn 
out, or used up during the period of the 
armistice may be replaced on the basis 
of piece-for-piece of the same effective- 
ness and the same type. Such combat 
aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, and 
ammunition shall be introduced into 
Korea only through the ports of entry 
enumerated in paragraph 43 hereof. In 
order to justify the requirements for com- 
bat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, 
and ammunition to be introduced into 
Korea for replacement purposes, reports 
concerning every incoming shipment of 
these items shall be made to the Military 
Armistice Commission and the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission; such 
reports shall include statements regarding 
the disposition of the items being re- 
placed. Items to be replaced which are 
removed from Koria, shall be removed 
only through the port ofentry enumerated 
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in paragraph 43 hereof. The Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission, through 
its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, 
shall conduct supervision and inspection 
of the replacement of combat aircraft, 
armored vehicles, weapons, and ammuni- 
tion authorized above, at the ports of 
entry enumerated in paragraph 43 hereof. 


e. Insure that personnel of their re- 
spective commands who violate any of 
the provisions of this Armistice Agree- 
ment are adequately punished. 


f. In those cases where places of 
burial are a matter of record and graves 
are actually found to exist, permit graves 
registration personnel of the other side 
to enter, within a definite time limit after 
this Armistice Agreement becomes effec- 
tive, the territory of Korea under their 
military control, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to such graves to recover and 
evacuate the bodies of the deceased mili- 
tary personnel of that side, including 
deceased prisoners of war. The specific 
procedures and the time limit for the 
performance of the above task shall be 
determined by the Military Armistice 
Commission. The Commanders of the 
opposing sides shall furnish to the other 
side all available information pertaining 
to the places of burial of the deceased 
military personnel of the other side. 


g. Afford full protection and all pos- 
sible assistance and cooperation to the 
Military Armistice Commission, its Joint 
Observer Teams, the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission, and its Neutral 
Nations Inspection Teams, in the carrying 
out of their functions and responsibilities 
hereinafter assigned; and accord to the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, 
and to its Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams, full convenience of movement be- 
tween the headquarters of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission and the 
ports of entry enumerated in paragraph 
43 hereof over main lines of communi- 
cation agreed upon by both sides, 
and between the headquarters of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
and the places where violations of this 
Armistice Agreement have been reported 
to have occurred. In order to prevent 
unnecessary delays, the use of alternate 
routes and means of transportation will 
be permitted whenever the main lines 
of communications are closed or im- 
passable. 


h. Provide such logistic support, in- 
cluding communications and transporta- 
tion facilities, as may be required by the 
Military Armistice Commission and the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
and their teams. 


i. Each construct, operate, and main- 
tain a suitable airfield in their respective 
parts of the demilitarized zone ‘in the 
vicinity of headquarters of the Military 
Armistice Commission, for such uses as 
the Commission may determine. 


j. Insure that all members and other 
personnel of the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission and of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission here- 
inafter established shall enjoy the free- 
dom and facilities necessary for the 
proper exercise of their functions, includ- 
ing privileges, treatment, and immunities 
equivalent to those ordinarily enjoyed by 





accredited diplomatic personnel under in- 
ternational usage. 


14. This Armistice Agreement shall 
apply to all opposing ground forces un- 
der the military control of either side, 
which ground forces shall respect the 
Demilitarized Zone and the area of 
Korea under the military control of the 
opposite side. 


15. This Armistice Agreement shall 
apply to all opposing naval forces, which 
naval forces shall respect the waters con- 
tiguous to the Demilitarized Zone and to 
the land area of Korea under the military 
control of the opposing side, and shall 
not engage in blockade of any kind of 
Korea. 


16. This Armistice Agreement shall 
apply to all opposing air forces, which air 
forces shall respect the air space over 
the Demilitarized Zone and over the area 
of Korea under the military control of 
the opposing side, and over the waters 
contiguous to both. 


17. Responsibility for compliance with 
and enforcement of the terms and pro- 
visions of this Armistice Agreement is 
that of the signatories hereto and their 
successors in command. The Command- 
ers of the opposing sides shall establish 
within their respective commands ll 
measures and procedures necessary to in- 
sure complete compliance with all of the 
provisions hereof by all elements of their 
commands. They shall actively cooperate 
with one another and with the Military 
Armistice Commission and the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission in re- 
quiring observance of both the letter and 
the spirit of all of the provisions of this 
Armistice Agreement. 


18. The costs of the operations of the 
Military Armistice Commission and of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission and of their Teams shall be 
shared equally by the two opposing sides. 


B. MILITARY ARMISTICE COMMISSION 


1. Composition 


19. A Military Armistice Commission 
is hereby established. 


20. The Military Armistige Commis- 
sion shall be composed of ten (10) senior 
officers, five (5) of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, and five (5) 
of whom shall be appointed jointly by 
the Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Commander of 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers. Of the 
ten members, three (3) from each side 
shal be of general or flag rank. The two 
(2) remaining members on each side 
may be major generals, brigadier gen- 
erals, colonels, or their equivalents. 


_ 21. Members of the Military Armis- 
tice Commission shall be permitted to 
use staff assistants as required. 


22. The Military Armistice Commis- 
sion shall be provided with the necessary 
administrative personnel to establish a 
Secretariat charged with assisting the 
Commission by performing record-keep- 
ing, secretarial, interpreting, and such 
other functions as the Commission may 
assign to it. Each side shall appoint to 
the Secretariat a Secretary and an As- 
sistant Secretary and such clerical and 
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specialized personned as required by 
the Secretariat. Records shall be kept in 
English, Korean, and Chinese, all of 
which shall be equally authentic. 


23. a. The Military Armistice Com- 
mission shall be initially provided with 
and assisted by ten (10) Joint Observer 
Teams, which number may be reduced 
by agreement of the senior members of 
both sides on the Military Armistice 
Commission. 


b. Each Joint Observer Team shall 
be composed of not less than four (4) 
nor more than six (6) officers of field 
grade, half of whom shall be appointed 
by the Commander-in-Chief, United Na- 
tions Command, and half of whom shall 
be appointed jointly by the Supreme 
Commander of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Commander of the Chi- 
nese People’s Volunteers. Additional per- 
sonnel such as drivers, clerks, and in- 
terpreters shall be furnished by each side 
as required for the functioning of the 
Joint Observer Teams. 


2. Functions and Authority 


24. The general mission of the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission shall be to 
supervise the implementation of this 
armistice agreement and to settle through 
negotiations any violations of this armis- 
tice agreement. 


25. °The Military Armistice Com- 
mission shall: 

a. Locate its headquarters in the 
vicinity of PANMUNJOM (37° 57 min- 
utes 29 seconds N, 126° 40 minutes, 00 
seconds E). The Military Armistice Com- 
mission may relocate its headquarters at 
another point within the Demilitarized 
Zone by agrement of the senior members 
of both sides on the Commission. 

b. Operate as a joint organization 
without a chairman. 

c. Adopt such rules of procedure as 
it may, from time to time, deem neces- 
sary. 

d. Supervise the carrying out of the 
provisions of this Armistice Agreement 
pertaining to the Demilitarized Zone and 
to the Han River estuary. 

e. Direct the operations of the Joint 
Observer Teams. 

f. Settle through negotiations any vio- 
lations of this Armistice Agreement. 

g. Transmit immediately to the Com- 
manders of the opposing sides all re- 
ports of investigations of violations of 
this Armistice Agreement and all other 
reports and records of proceedings re- 
ceived from the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission. 

h. Give general supervision and direc- 
tion to the activities of the Committee for 
Repatriation of Prisoners of War and the 
Committee for Assisting the Return of 
Displaced Civilians, hereinafter estab- 
lished. 

i. Act as an intermediary in trans- 
mitting communications between the 
Commanders of the opposing sides; pro- 
vided, however, that the foregoing shall 
not be construed to preclude the Com- 
manders of both sides from communicat- 
ing with each other by any other means 
which they may desire to employ . 

j. Provide credentials and distinctive 
insignia for its staff and its Joint Observer 
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Teams, and a distinctive marking for all 
vehicles, aircraft, and vessels, used in the 
performance of its mission. 


26. The mission of the Joint Observer 
Teams shall be to assist the Military 
Armistice Commission in supervising the 
carrying out of the provisions of this 
Armistice Agreement pertaining to the 
Demilitarized Zone and to the Han River 
estuary. 


27. The Military Armistice Commis- 
sion, or the senior member of either side 
thereof, is authorized to dispatch Joint 
Observer Teams to investigate violations 
of this Armistice Agreement reported to 
have occurred in the Demilitarized Zone 
or in the Han River Estuary; provided, 
however, that not more than one half 
of the Joint Observer Teams which have 
not been dispatched by the Military 
Armistice Commission may be dispatched 
at any one time by the senior member of 
either side on the Commission. 


28. The Military Armistice Commis- 
sion, or the senior member of either side 
thereof; is authorized to request the Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory Commission to 
conduct special observations and inspec- 
tions at places outside the Demilitarized 
Zone where violations of this Armistice 
Agreement have been reported to have 
occurred. 


29. When the Military Armistice 
Commission determines that a violation 
of this Armistice Agreement has occured, 
it shall immediately report such violation 
to the Commanders of the opposing sides. 


30. When the Military Armistice 
Commission determines that a violation 
of this Armistice Agreement has been 
corrected to its satisfaction, it shall so 
report to the Commanders of the oppos- 
ing sides. 


3. General 


31. The Military Armistice Commis- 
sion shall meet daily. Recesses of not to 
exceed seven (7) days may be agreed 
upon by the senior members of both 
sides; provided, that such recesses may 
be terminated on twenty-four (24) hour 
—_— by the senior member of either 
side. 


32. Copies of the record of the pro- 
ceedings of all meetings of the Military 
Armistice Commission shall be forwarded 
to the Commanders of the opposing sides 
as soon as possible after each meeting. 


33. The Joint Observer Teams shall 
make periodic reports to the Military 
Armistice Commission as required by the 
Commission and, in addition, shal make 
special reports as may be deemed neces- 
sary by them, or as may be required by 
the Commission. 


34. The Military Armistice Commis- 
sion shall maintain duplicate files of the 
reports and records of proceedings re- 
quired by this Armistice Agreement. The 
Commission is authorized to maintain 
duplicate files of such other reports, rec- 
ords, etc., as may be necessary in the 
conduct of its business. Upon eventual 
dissolution of the Commission, one set 
of the above files shall be turned over to 
each side. 


35. The Military Armistice Commis- 
sion may make recommendations to the 
Commanders of the opposing sides with 


respect to amendments or additions to 
this Armistice Agreement. Such recom- 
mended changes should generally be 
those designed to insure a more effective 
armistice. 


C. NEUTRAL NATIONS SUPERVISORY 
COMMISSION 


1. Composition 


36. A Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission is hereby established. 


37. The Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission shall be composed of four 
(4) senior officers, two (2) of whom 
Shall be appointed by neutral nations 
nominated by the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, namely Swe- 
den, and Switzerland, and two (2) 
of whom shall be appointed by neu- 
tral nations nominated jointly by the 
Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Commander of 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers, namely 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. The term 
“neutral nations” as here used is de- 
fined as those nations whose com- 
batant forces have not participated in 
the hostilities in Korea. Members ap- 
pointed to the Commission may be from 
the armed forces of the appointing na- 
tions. Each member shall designate an 
alternate member to attend those meet- 
ings which for any reason the principal 
member is unable to attend. Such alter- 
nate members shall be of the same 
nationality as their principals. The Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory Commission 
may take action whenever the number 
of members present from the neutral 
nations nominated by one side is equal 
to the number of members present from 
the neutral nations nominated by the 
other side. 


38. Members of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission shall be per- 
mitted to use staff assistants furnished by 
the neutral nations as required. These 
staff assistants may be appointed as alter- 
nate members of the Commission. 


39. The neutral nations shall be re- 
quested to furnish the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission with the neces- 
sary administrative personnel to establish 
a Secretariat charged with assisting the 
Commission by performing necessary 
record-keeping, secretarial, interpreting, 
and such other functions as the Commis- 
sion may assign to it. 


40. a. The Neutral Nations Supervi- 
sory Commission shall be initially pro- 
vided with, and assisted by, twenty (20) 
Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, which 
number may be reduced by agreement of 
the senior members of both sides on the 
Military Armistice Commission. The Neu- 
tral Nations Inspection Teams shall be 
responsible to, shall report to, and shall 
be subject to the direction of, the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission only. 

b. Each Neutral Nations Inspection 
Team shall be composed of not less than 
four (4) officers, preferably of field 
grade, half of whom shall be from the 
neutral nations nominated by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, and half of whom shall be from 
the neutral nations nominated jointly by 
the Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Commander of 
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the Chinese People’s Volunteers. Mem- 
bers appointed to the Neutral Nations 
Inspection Teams may be from the armed 
forces of the appointing nations. In order 
to facilitate the functioning of the Teams, 
sub-teams composed of not less than two 
(2) members, one of whom shall be 
from a neutral nation nominated by the 
Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command and one of whom shall be 
from a neutral nation nominated jointly 
by the Supreme Commander of the Ko- 
rean People’s Army and the Commander 
of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, may 
be formed as circumstances require. Addi- 
tional personnel such as drivers, clerks, 
interpreters, and communications person- 
nel, and such equipment as may be re- 
quired by the Teams to perform their 
missions, shall be furnished by the Com- 
mander of each side, as required, in the 
Demilitarized Zone and in the territory 
under his military control. The Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission may 
provide itself and the Neutral Nations 
Inspection Teams with such of the above 
personnel and equipment of its own as it 
may desire; provided, however, that such 
personnel shall be personnel of the same 
neutral nations of which the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission is com- 
posed. 


2. Functions and Authority 


41. The Commission of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission shall be 
to carry out the functions of supervision, 
observation, inspection, and investigation, 
as stipulated in sub-paragraphs 13c and 
13d and paragraph 28 hereof, and to re- 
port the results of such supervision, ob- 
servation, inspection, and investigation to 
the Military Armistice Commission. 


42. The Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission shall: 

a. Locate its headquarters in proxi- 
mity to the headquarters of the Military 
Armistice Commission. 

b. Adopt such rules of procedure as 
it may, from time to time, deem neces- 
sary. 

c. Conduct, through, its members and 
its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, 
the supervision and inspection provided 
for in sub-paragraphs 13c and 13d of 
this Armistice Agreement at the ports of 
entry enumerated in paragraph 43 hereof 
and the special observations and inspec- 
tions provided for in paragraph 28 hereof 
at those places where violations of this 
Armistice Agreement have been reported 
to have occurred. The inspection of com- 
bat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, 
and ammunition by the Neutral Nations 
Inspection Teams shall be such as to 
enable them properly to insure that re- 
inforcing combat aircraft, armored vehi- 
cles, weapons, and ammunition are not 
being introduced into Korea; but this 
shall not be construed as authorizing in- 
spections or examinations of any secret 
designs or characteristics of any combat 
aircraft, armored vehicle, weapon, or 
ammunition. 

d. Direct and supervise the operations 
of the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams. 

e. Station five (5) Neutral Nations 
Inspection Teams at the ports of entry 
enumerated in paragraph 43 hereof lo- 
cated in the territory under the military 
control of the Commander-in-Chief, Unit- 
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ed Nations Command; and five (5) Neu- 
tral Nations Inspection Teams at the ports 
of entry enumerated in paragraph 43 
hereof located in the territory under the 
military control of the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army 
and the Commander of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Volunteers; and establish initially 
ten (10) mobile Neutral Nations Inspec- 
tion Teams in reserve, stationed in the 
general vicinity of the headquarters of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission, which number may be reduced 
by agreement of the senior members of 
both sides on the Military Armistice Com- 
mission. Not more than half of the 
mobile Neutral Nations Inspection Teams 
shall be dispatched at any one time in 
accordance with requests of the senior 
member of either side on the Military 
Armistice Commission. 

f. Subject to the provisions of the pre- 
ceding sub-paragraph, conduct without 
delay investigations of reported viola- 
tions of this Armistice Agreement as may 
be requested by the Military Armistice 
Commission or by the senior member of 
either side on the Commission. 

g. Provide credentials and distinctive 
insignia for its staff and its Neutral Na- 
tions Inspection Teams, and a distinctive 
marking for all vehicles, aircraft, and 
vessels, used in the performance of its 
mission. 

43. Neutral Nations Inspection Teams 
shall be stationed at the following ports 
of entry: 


Territory under the 
military control of the 
United Nations Command 


INCHON (37° 28°N, 126° 38’E) 
TAEGU (35° 52’N, 128° 36’E) 
PUSAN ......... (35° 06’N, 129° 02’E) 
KANGNUNG (37° 45’N, 128° 54’E) 
KUNSAN (35° 59°N, 126° 45°E) 


Territory under the military control of 
the Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers 


SINUIJU_...............(40° 06’N, 124° 24’E) 
CHONGIJIN (41° 46’N, 129° 49°E) 
HUNGNAM « (39° SON, 127° 37 E) 
MANPO (41° 09°N, 126° 18°E) 
SINANJU ...... (39° 36°N, 125° 36°E) 


These Neutral Nations Inspection Teams 
shall be accorded full convenience of 
movement within the areas and over the 
routes of communications [set forth on 
map]. 


3. General 


44. The Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission shall meet daily. Recesses 
of not to exceed seven (7) days may be 
agreed upon by the members of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion; provided, that such recesses may be 
terminated on twenty-four (24) hour 
notice by any member. 


45. Copies of the record of the pro- 
ceedings of all meetings of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission shall be 
forwarded to the Military Armistice Com- 
mission as soon as possible after each 
meeting. Records shall be kept in Eng- 
lish, Korean, and Chinese. 


’ 


46. The Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams shall make periodic reports con- 
cerning the results of their supervision, 
observations, inspections, and investiga- 
tions to the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission as required by the Commis- 
sion and, in addition, shall make such 
special reports as may be deemed neces- 
sary by them, or as may be required by 
the Commission. Reports shall be sub- 
mitted by a Team as a whole, but may 
also be submitted by one or more. in- 
dividual members thereof, provided 
that the reports submitted by one or 
more individual members thereof shall 
be considered as informational only. 

47. Copies of the reports made by 
the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams 
shall be forwarded to the Military Armi- 
stice Commission by the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission without 
delay and in the language in which re- 
ceived. They shall not be delayed by the 
process of translation or evaluation. The 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
shall evaluate such reports at the earliest 
practicable time and shall forward their 
findings to the Military Armistice Com- 
mission as a matter of priority. The 
Military Armistice Commission shall not 
take final action with regard to any such 
report until the evaluation thereof has 
been received from the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission. Members of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion and of its Teams shall be subject to 
appearance before the Military Armistice 
Commission, at the request of the senior 
member of either side on the Military 
Armistice Commission, for clarification 
of any report submitted. 

48. The Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission shall maintain duplicate files 
of the reports and records of proceedings 
required by this Armistice Agreement. 
The Commission is authorized to main- 
tain duplicate files of such other reports, 
records, etc., as may be necessary in the 
conduct of its business. Upon eventual 
dissolution of the Commission, one set 
of the above files shall be turned over 
to each side. 

49. The Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission may make recommendations 
to the Military Armistice Commission 
with respect to amendments or additions 
to this Armistice Agreement. Such rec- 
ommended changes should generally be 
those designed to insure a more effective 
armistice. 

50. The Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission, or any member thereof, 
shall be authorized to communicate with 
any member of the Military Armistice 
Commission. 


ARTICLE III 


Arrangements Relating to Prisoners of 
War 


51. The release and repatriation of all 
prisoners of war held in the custody of 
each side at the time this armistice agree- 
ment becomes effective shall be effected 
in conformity with the following pro- 
visions agreed upon by both sides prior 
to the signing of this armistice agreement. 

a. Within sixty (60) days after this 
armistice agreement becomes effective 
each side shall, without offering any 
hindrance, directly repatriate and hand 
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over in groups all those prisoners of war 
in its custody who insist on repatriation 
to the side to which they belonged at the 
time of capture. Repatriation shall be ac- 
complished in accordance with the re- 
lated provisions of this article. In order 
to expedite the repatriation process of 
such personnel, each side shall, prior to 
the signing of the armistice agreement, 
exchange the te‘al numbers, by nationali- 
ties, of personnel to be directly repatri- 
ated. Each group of prisoners of war 
delivered to the other side shall be ac- 
companied by rosters, prepared by na- 
tionality to include, name, rank (if any), 
and internment or military serial number. 


b. Each side shall release all those 
remaining prisoners of war, who are not 
directly repatriated, from its military con- 
trol and from its custody and hand them 
over to the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission for disposition in accord- 
ance with the provisions in the annex 
hereto, “Terms of Reference for Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission.” (See 
page 121). 

c. So that there may be no misunder- 
standing owing to the equal use of three 
languages, the act of delivery of a pris- 
oner of war by one side to the other side 
shall, for the purposes of this armistice 
agreement, be called “repatriation” in 
English, “Song Hwan” in Korean, and 
“Ch’ien Fan” in Chinese, notwithstand- 
ing the nationality or place of residence 
of such prisoner of war. 


52. Each side insures that it will not 
employ in acts of war in the Korean 
conflict any prisoner of war released and 
repatriated incident to the coming into 
effect of this armistice agreement. 


53. All sick and injured prisoners of 
war who insist upon repatriation shall be 
repatriated with priority. Insofar as pos- 
sible, there shall be captured medical 
personnel repatriated concurently with 
the sick and injured prisoners of war, so 
as to provide medical care and attend- 
ance en route. 


54. The repatriation of all of the 
prisoners of war required by paragraph 
51 (a) hereof shall be completed within a 
time limit of sixty (60) days after this 
Armistice Agreement becomes effective. 
Within this time limit each side under- 
takes to complete the repatriation of the 
above-mentioned prisoners of war in its 
custody at the earliest practicable time. 


55. PANMUNJOM is designated as 
the place where prisoners of war will be 
delivered and received by both sides. 
Additional place(s) of delivery and re- 
ception of prisoners of war in the De- 
militarized Zone may be designated, if 
necessary, by the Committee for Repatria- 
tion of Prisoners of War. 


56. a. A Committee for Repatriation 
of Prisoners of War is hereby estab- 
lished. It shall be composed of six (6) 
officers of field grade, three (3) of whom 
shall be appointed by the Commander-in- 
Chief, United Nations Command, and 
three (3) of whom shall be appointed 
jointly by the Supreme Commander of 
the Korean People’s Army and the Com- 
mander of the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers. This Committee shall, under the 
general supervision and direction of the 
Military Armistice Commission, be re- 
sponsible for coordinating the specific 
plans of both sides for the repatriation 
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of prisoners of war and for supervising 
the execution by both sides of all of the 
provisions of this Armistice Agreement 
relating to the repatriation of prisoners 
of war. It shall be the duty of this Com- 
mittee to coordinate the timing of the 
arrival of prisoners of war at the place(s) 
of delivery and reception of prisoners of 
war from the prisoner of war camps of 
both sides; to make, when necessary, such 
special arrangements as may be required 
with regard to the transportation and 
welfare of sick and injured prisoners of 
war; to coordinate the work of the joint 
Red Cross teams, established in para- 
graph 57 here of, in assisting in the re- 
patriation of prisoners of war, to super- 
vise the implementation of the arrange- 
ments for theactual repatriation of pris- 
oners of war stipulated in paragraphs 
53 and 54 hereof; to select, when neces- 
sary, additional place(s) of delivery and 
reception of prisoners of war; to arrange 
for security at the place(s) of delivery 
and receptionof prisoners of war; and 
to carry out such other related functions 
as are required for the repatriation of 
prisoners of war. 


b. When unable to reach agreement 
on any matter relating to its responsibil- 
ites, the Committee for Repatriation of 
Prisoners of War shall immediately refer 
such matter to the Military Armistice 
Commission for decision. The Committee 
for Repatriation of Prisoners of War shall 
maintain its headquartrs in proximity to 
the headquarters of the Military Armi- 
stice Commission. 

c. The Committee for Repatriation of 
Prisoners of War shall be dissolved by 
the Military Armistice Commission upon 
completion of the program of repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war. 


57. a. Immediately after this Armistice 
Agreement becomes effective, joint Red 
Cross teams composed of representatives 
of the national Red Cross societies of 
countries contributing forces to the Unit- 
ed Nations Command on the one hand, 
and representatives of the National Red 
Cross Society of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea and of the Red Cross 
of the People’s Republic of China on the 
other hand, shall be established. The 
joint Red Cross teams shall assist in the 
execution by both sides of those pro- 
visions of this Armistice Agreement re- 
lating to the repatriation of prisoners of 
war specified in sub-paragraph 51 (a), 
who insist upon repatriation by the per- 
formance of such humanitarian services 
as are necessary and desirable for the wel- 
fare of the prisoners of war. To accom- 
plish this task, the joint Red Cross teams 
shall provide assistance in the delivering 
and receiving of prisonersof war by both 
sides at the place(s) of delivery and re- 
ception of prisoners of war, and shall 
visit the prisoner of war camps of both 
sides to comfort the prisoners of war and 
to bring in and distribute gift articles for 
the comfort and welfare of the prisoners 
of war. The joint Red Cross teams may 
provide services to prisoners of war while 
en route from prisoner of war camps to 
the place(s) of delivery and reception 
of prisoners of war. 

b. The joint Red Cross teams shall 
be organized as set forth below: 

(1) One team shall be composed of 
twenty (20) members, namely, ten (10) 
representatives from the national Red 


Cross societies of each side, to assist in 
the delivering and receiving of prisoners 
of war by both sides at the place(s) of 
delivery and reception of prisoners of 
war. The chairmanship of this team shall 
alternate daily between representatives 
from the Red Cross societies of the two 
sides. The work and services of this 
team shall be coordinated by the Com- 
mitee for Repatriation of Prisoners of 
War. 


(2) One team shall be composed of 
sixty (60) members, namely, thirty (30) 
representatives from the national Red 
Cross societies of each side, to visit the 
prisoners of war camps under the ad- 
ministration of the Korean People’s Army 
and the Chinese People’s Volunteers. This 
team may provide services to prisoners 
of war while en route from the prisoner 
of war camps to the place(s) of delivery 
and reception of prisoners of war. A 
representative of the Red Cross society 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea or of the Red Cross society of the 
People’s Republic of China shall serve 
as chairman of this team. 


(3) One team shall be composed of 
sixty (60) members, namely, thirty (30) 
representatives from the national Red 
Cross societies of each side, to visit the 
prisoner of war camps under the admin- 
istration of the United Nations Com- 
mand. This team may provide services 
to prisoners of war while enroute from 
the prisoner of war camps to the place(s) 
of delivery and reception of prisoners of 
war. A representative of a Red Cross 
society of a nation contributing forces 
to the United Nations Command shall 
serve as chairman of this team. 


(4) In order to facilitate the function- 
ing of each joint Red Cross team, sub- 
teams composed of not less than two 
(2) members from the team, with an 
equal number of representatives from 
each side, may be formed as circum- 
stances require. 


(5) Additional personnel such as 
drivers, clerks, and interpreters, and such 
equipment as may be required by the 
joint Red Cross teams to perform their 
missions, shall be furnished by the Com- 
mander of each side to the team operat- 
ing in the territory under his military 
control. 


(6) Whenever jointly agreed upon by 
the representatives of both sides of any 
joint Red Cross team, the size of such 
team may be increased or decreased, 
subject to confirmation by the Committee 
for Repatriation of Prisoners of War. 


c. The Commander of each side shall 
cooperate fully with the joint Red Cross 
teams in the performance of their func- 
tions, and undertakes to insure the se- 
curity of the personnel of the joint Red 
Cross team in the area under his military 
control. The Commander of each side 
shall provide such logistic, administra- 
tive, and communications facilities as 
may be required by the team operating 
in the territory under his military control. 


d. The joint Red Cross teams shall 
be dissolved upon completion of the pro- 
gram of repatriation of all the prisoners 
of war specified in sub-paragraph 51 (a) 
hereof, who insist upon repatriation. 


58. a. The Commander of each side 
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shall furnish to the Commander of the 
other side as soon as practicable, but not 
later than ten (10) days after this Armi- 
stice Agreement becomes effective, the 
following information concerning pris- 
oners of war: 

(1) Complete data pertaining to the 
prisoners of war who escaped since the 
effective date of the data last exchanged. 

(2) Insofar as practicable, informa- 
tion regarding name, nationality, rank, 
and other identification data, date and 
cause of death, and place of burial, of 
those prisoners of war who died while in 
his custody. 

b. If any prisoners of war escape or 
die after the effective date of the supple- 
mentary information specified above, the 
detaining side shall furnish to the other 
side, through the Committee for Repa- 
triation of Prisoners of War, the data per- 
taining thereto in accordance with the 
provisions of subparagraph 58a hereof. 
Such data shall be furnished at ten-day 
intervals until the completion of the pro- 
gram of delivery and reception of pris- 
oners of war. 

c. Any escaped prisoner of war who 
returns to the custody of the detaining 
side after the completion of the program 
of delivery and reception of prisoners of 
war shall be delivered to the Military 
Armistice Commission for disposition. 

59. a. All civilians who, at the time 
this Armistice Agreement becomes effec- 
tive, are in territory under the military 
control of the Commander-in-Chief, Unit- 
ed Nations Command, and who, on June 
24, 1950, resided north of the Military 
Demarcation Line established in this 
Armistice Agreement shall, if they de- 
sire to return home, be permitted and 
assisted by the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, to return to 
the area north of the Military Demarca- 
tion Line; and all civilians who, at the 
time this Armistice Agreement becomes 
effective, are in territory under the mili- 
tary control of the Supreme Commander 
of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Commander of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers, and who, on June 24, 1950, 
resided south of the Military Demarca- 
tion Line established in this Armistice 
Agreement shall, if they desire to return 
home, be permitted and assisted by the 
Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Commander of 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers to return 
to the area south of the Military De- 
marcation Line. The Commander of each 
side shall be responsible for publicizing 
widely throughout the territory under 
his military control the contents of the 
provisions of this sub-paragraph, and for 
calling upon the appropriate civil author- 
ities to give necessary guidance and assist- 
ance to all such civilians who desire to 
return home. 

b. All civilians of foreign nationality 
who, at the time this Armistice Agree- 
ment becomes effective, are in territory 
under the military control of the Su- 
preme Commander of the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Army and the Commander of the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers shall, if they 
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desire to proceed to territory under the 
military control of the Commander-in- 
Chief, United Nations Command, be 
permitted and assisted to do so; all civil- 
ians of foreign nationality who, at the 
time this Armistice Agreement become 
effective, are in territory under the mili- 
tary control of the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, shall, if they 
desire to proceed to territory under the 
military control of the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army and 
the Commander of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers, be permitted and assisted to 
do so. The Commander of each side shall 
be responsible for publicizing widely 
throughout the territory under his mili- 
tary control the contents of the provisions 
of this sub-paragraph, and for calling 
upon the appropriate civil authorities to 
give necessary guidance and assistance 
to all such civilians of foreign national- 
ity who desire to proceed to territory 
under the military control of the Com- 
mander of the other side. 

c. Measures to assist in the return of 
civilians provided for in sub-paragraph 
59a hereof andth e movement of civil- 
ians provided for in sub-paragraph 59b 
hereof shall be commenced by both sides 
as soon as possible after this Armistice 
Agreement becomes effective. 

d. (1) A Committee for Assisting the 
Return of Displaced Civilians is hereby 
established. It shall be composed of four 
(4) officers of field grade, two (2) of 
whom shall be appointed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, and two (2) of whom shall be 
appointed jointly by the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army 
and the Commander of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Volunteers. This Committee shall, 
under the general supervision and direc- 
tion of the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion, be responsible. for coordinating the 
specific plans of both sides for assistance 
to the return of the above-mentioned 
civilians, and for supervising the execu- 
tion by both sides of all the provisions 
of this Armistice Agreement relating to 
the return of the above-mentioned civil- 
ians. It shall be the duty of this Commit- 
tee to make necessary arrangements, in- 
cluding those of transportation, for ex- 
pediting and coordinating the movement 
of the above-mentioned civilians; to se- 
lect the crossing point(s) through which 
the above-mentioned civilians will cross 
the Military Demarcation Line; to ar- 
range for security at the crossing 
point(s); and to carry out such other 
functions as are required to accomplish 
the return of the above-mentioned ci- 
Vilians. 


(2) When unable to reach agreement 
on any matter relating to its responsibil- 
ities, the Committee for Assisting the 
Return of Displaced Civilians shall im- 
mediately refer such matter to the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission for decision. 
The Committee for Assisting the Return 
of Displaced Civilians shall maintain 
its headquarters in proximity to the 
headquarters of the Military Armistice 
Commission. 





(3) The Committee for Assisting the 
Return of Displaced Civilians shall be 
dissolved by the Military Armistice Com- 
mission upon fulfillment of its mission. 


ARTICLE IV 
Recommendations to the Governments 


60. In order to insure the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, the 
military commanders of both sides here- 
by recommend to the governments of the 
countries concerned on both sides, that, 
within three (3) months after the Armi- 
stice Agreement is signed and becomes 
effective, a political conference of a high- 
er level of both sides be held by repre- 
sentatives appointed respectively to settle 
through negotiation the questions of the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Korea, the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, etc. 


ARTICLE V 


Miscellaneous 


61. Amendments and additions to this 
Armistice Agreement must be mutually 
agreed to by the Commanders of the 
opposing sides. 

62. The articles and paragraphs of 
this Armistice Agreement shall remain 
in effect until expressly superseded either 
by mutually acceptable amendments and 
additions or by provision in an appropri- 
ate agreement for a peaceful settlement 
at a political level between both sides. 

63. All of the provisions of this Armi- 
stice Agreement, other than paragraph 
12, shall become effective at 2200 hours 
on July 27, 1953, Korean time (estimated 
time). 

Done at Panmunjom, Korea, at 1000 
hours on the 27th day of July 1953, in 
English, Korean, and Chinese, all texts 


. being equally authentic. 


WILLiaM K. Harrison, Jr. 

Major General, United States Army 
Senior Delegate, 

United Nations Command Delegation 


NaM IL 

General, Korean People’s Army 

Senior Delegate, 

Delegation of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers 


The Armistice Agreement was signed 
later in the day, in separate locations, 


by: 
Mark W. CLARK 
General, United States Army 


Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command 


PENG TEH-Hual 


Commander, 
Chinese People’s Volunteers 


Kim IL SuNG, Marshall 
Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea 

Supreme Commander, 

Korean People’s Army 


U. N. B.—August 1, 1953 
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TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


(The following is an unofficial text, 
as reported from Pan Mun Jom, of the 
draft agreement signed on 8 June 1953 at 
Pan Mun Jom by Lieutenant General 
William K. Harrison, Senior delegate of 
the United Nations Command, and Gen- 
eral Nam II, Senior delegate of the North 
Koreans and Chinese.) 

Within two months after the armis- 
tice agreement becomes effective, both 
sides shall, without offering any hin- 
drance, directly repatriate and hand over 
in groups all those prisoners of war in 
its custody who insist on repatriation to 
the side to which they belonged at the 
time of capture. Repatriation shall be 
accomplished in accordance with the re- 
lated provisions of Article III of the 
draft armistice agreement. In order to ex- 
pedite the repatriation process of such 
personnel, each side shall, prior to the 
signing of the armistice agreement, ex- 
change the total numbers, by nationali- 
ties, of personnel to be repatriated di- 
rect. Each group delivered to the other 
side shall be accompanied by rosters, 
prepared by nationality, to include name, 
rank (if any) and internment or military 
serial number. 

Both sides agree to hand over all those 
remaining prisoners of war who are not 
directly repatriated to the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission for dis- 
position in accordance with the follow- 
ing provisions: 


TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR NEUTRAL 
NATIONS REPATRIATION COMMISSION 


I. General 


I. 


In order to ensure that all prisoners of 
war have the opportunity to exercise 
their right to be repatriated following an 
armistice, Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and India shall each be 
requested by both sides to appoint a 
member to a Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission which shall be established 
to take custody in Korea of those prison- 
ers of war who, while in the custody of 
the detaining powers, have not exercised 
their right to be repatriated. The Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission shall 
establish its headquarters within the 
demilitarized zone in the vicinity of Pan- 
munjom, and shall station subordinate 
bodies of the same composition as the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion at those locations at which the Re- 
patriation Commission assumes custody 
of prisoners of war. Representatives of 
both sides shall be permitted to observe 
the operations of the Repatriation Com- 
mission and its subordinate bodies to 
include explanations and interviews. 


2 


Sufficient armed forces and any other 
operating personnel required to assist the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion in carrying out its functions and re- 
sponsibilities shall be provided exclusively 
by India, whose representative shall be 
the umpire in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 132 of the Geneva 
Convention, and shall also be chairman 
and executive agent of the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission. Repre- 
sentatives from each of the other four 
powers shall be allowed staff assistants 
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ON WAR PRISONERS 


in equal numbers not to exceed fifty (50) 
each. When any of the representatives 
of the neutral nations is absent for some 
reason, that representative shall designate 
an alternate representative of his own 
nationality to exercise his functions and 
authority. The arms of all personnel 
provided for in this paragraph shall be 
limited to military police type small arms. 


3. 


No force or threat of force shal be used 
against the prisoners of war specified in 
Paragraph 1 above to prevent or effect 
their repatriation, and no violence to their 
persons or affront to their dignity or 
self-respect shall be permitted in any 
manner for any purpose whatsoever (but 
see Paragraph 7 below). This duty is 
enjoined on and entrusted to the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. This 
commission shall ensure that prisoners of 
war shall at all times be treated humane- 
ly in accordance with the specific provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention, and 
with the general spirit of that conven- 
tion. 


II. Custody of Prisoners of War 
4, 


All prisoners of war who have not 
exercised their right of repatriation fol- 
lowing the effective date of the armistice 
agreement shall be released from the 
military control and from the custody of 
the detaining side as soon as practicable, 
and, in all cases, within sixty (60) days 
subsequent to the effective date of the 
armistice agreement to the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission at loca- 
tions in Korea to be designated by the 
detaining side. 


a 


At the time the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission assumes control 
of the prisoner-of-war installations, the 
military forces of the detaining side shall 
be withdrawn therefrom, so that the lo- 
cations specified in the preceding para- 
graph shall be taken over completely by 
the armed forces of India. 


6. 


Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Paragraph 5 above, the detaining side 
shall have the responsibility for main- 
taining and ensuring security and order 
in the areas around the locations where 
the prisoners of war are in custody and 
for preventing and restraining any armed 
forces (including irregular armed forces) 
in the area under its control from any 
acts of disturbance and intrusion against 
the locations where the prisoners of war 
are in custody. 

Ta 


Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Paragraph 3 above, nothing in this agree- 
ment shall be construed as derogating 
from the authority of the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission to exer- 
cise its legitimate functions and responsi- 
bilities for the control of the prisoners 
of war under its temporary jurisdiction. 


Ill. Explanation 
8. 


The Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, after having received and 


taken into custody all those prisoners of 
war who have not exercised their right 
to be repatriated, shal immediately make 
arrangements so that within ninety (90) 
days after the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission takes over the custody, 
the nations to which the prisoners of 
war belong shall have freedom and facili- 
ties to send representatives to the loca- 
tions where such prisoners of war are 
in custody to explain to all the prisoners 
of war depending upon these nations 
their rights and to inform them of any 
matters relating to their return to their 
homelands, particularly of their full free- 
dom to return home to lead a peaceful 
life, under the following provisions: 

(A) The number of such explaining 
representatives shall not exceed seven 
(7) per thousand prisoners of war held 
in custody by the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission; and the minimum 
authorized shall not be less than a total 
of five (5). 

(B) The hours during which the ex- 
plaining representatives shall have ac- 
cess to the prisoners shall be as deter- 
mined by the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission, and generally in ac- 
cord with Article 53 of the Geneva Con- 
vention relative to the treatment of 
prisoners of war. 

(C) All explanations and interviews 
shall be conducted in the presence of a 
representative of each member nation of 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission and a representative from the 
detaining side. 

(D) Additional provisions governing 
the explanation work shall be prescribed 
by the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, and will be designed to 
employ the principles enumerated in 
Paragraph 3 above and in this paragraph. 

(E) The explaining representatives, 
while engaging in their work, shall be 
allowed to bring with them necessary 
facilities and personnel for wireless com- 
munications. The number of communica- 
tions personnel shall be limited to one 
team per location at which explaining 
representatives are in residence, except 
in the event that all prisoners of war are 
concentrated in one location, in which 
case, two (2) teams shall be permitted. 
Each team shall consist of not more than 
six (6) communications personnel. 


F, 


Prisoners of war in its custody shall 
have freedom and facilities to make 
representations and communications to 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission and to representatives and sub- 
ordinate bodies of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission and to inform 
them of their desires on any matter con- 
cerning the prisoners of war themselves, 
in accordance with arrangements made 
for the purpose by the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. 


IV. Disposition of Prisoners of War 


10. 


Any prisoner of war who, while in the 
custody of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission decides to exercise the 
right of repatriation, shall make an appli- 
cation requesting repatriation to a body 
consisting of a representative of each 
member nation of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. Once such an 
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application is made, it shall be considered 
immediately by the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission or one of its sub- 
ordinate bodies so as to determine im- 
mediately by majority vote the validity 
of such application. Once such an appli- 
cation is made to and validated by the 
commission or one of its subordinate 
bodies, the prisoner of war concerned 
shall immediately be transferred to and 
accommodated in the tents set up for 
those who are ready to be repatriated. 
Thereafter, he shall, while still in the 
custody of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission, be delivered forthwith 
to the prisoner-of-war exchange point at 
Panmunjom for repatriation under the 
procedure prescribed in the armistice 
agreement. 
i. 


At the expiration of ninety (90) days 
after the transfer of custody of the pris- 
oners of war to the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission, access of repre- 
sentatives to captured personnel as pro- 
vided for in Paragraph 8 above, shall 
terminate, and the question of disposi- 
tion of the prisoners of war who have 
not exercised their right to be repatriated 
shall be submitted to the political con- 
ference recommended to be convened in 
Paragraph 60, draft armistice agreement, 
which shall endeavor to settle this ques- 
tion within thirty (30) days, during 
which period the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission shall continue to 
retain custody of those prisoners of war. 
The Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission shall declare the relief from the 
prisoner-of-war status to civilian status of 
any prisoners of war who have not exer- 
cised their right to be repatriated and for 
whom no other disposition has been 
agreed to by the political conference 
within one hundred and twenty (120) 
days after the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission has assumed their cus- 
tody. Thereafter, according to the appli- 
cation of each individual, those who 
choose to go to neutral nations shall be 
assisted by the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission and the Red Cross So- 
ciety of India. This operation shall be 
completed within thirty (30) days, and 
upon its completion, the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission shall immedi- 
ately cease its functions and declare its 
dissolution. After the dissolution of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion, whenever and wherever any of those 
above-mentioned civilians who have been 
relieved from the prisoner-of-war status 
desire to return to their fatherlands, the 
authorities of the localities where they 
are shall be responsible for assisting them 
in returning to their fatherlands. 


V. Red Cross Visitation 


12. 

Essential Red Cross service for prison- 
ers of war in custody of the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission shall be 
provided by India in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. 


VI. Press Coverage 
13. 


The Neutral Nations Repatriations 
Commission shall insure freedom of the 
Press and other news media in observing 
the entire operation as enumerated here- 
in, in accordance with procedures to be 
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established by the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission. 


VII. Logistical Support for Prisoners 
of War 


14. 


Each side shall provide logistical sup- 
port for the prisoners of war in the area 
under its military control, delivering re- 
quired support to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission at an agreed 
delivery point in the vicinity of each 
prisoner-of-war installation. 


13. 


The cost of repatriating prisoners of 
war to the exchange point at Panmunjom 
shall be borne by the detaining side and 
the cost from the exchange point by the 
side on which said prisoners depend, in 
accordance with Article 118 of the 
Geneva Convention. 


16. 


The Red Cross Society of India shall 
be responsible for providing such general 
service personnel in he prisoner-of-war 
installations are required by the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. 


if. 


The Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission shall provide medical sup- 
por for the prisoners of war as may be 
practicable. The detaining side shall pro- 
vide medical support as practicable upon 
the request of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission and _ specifically 
for those cases requiring extensive treat- 
ment or hospitalization. The Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission _ shall 
maintain custody of prisoners of war 
during such hospitalization. The detain- 
ing side shall facilitate such custody. Up- 
on completion of treatment, prisoners of 
war shall be returned to a prisoner-of- 
war installation as specified in Paragraph 
4 above. 

18. 


The Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission is entitled to obtain from 
both sides such legitimate assistance as 
it may require in carrying out its duties 
and tasks, but both sides shall not under 
any name and in any form interfere or 
exert influence. 


VIII. Logistical Support for the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission 


19. 


Each side shall be responsible for pro- 
viding logistical support for the personnel 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission stationed in the area under its 
military control, and both sides shall con- 
tribute on an equal basis to such sup- 
port within the demilitarized zone. The 
precise arrangements shall be subject to 
determination between the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission and the 
detaining side in each case. 

20. 


Each of the detaining sides shall be 
responsible for protecting the explain- 
ing representatives from the other side 
while in transit over lines of communica- 
tion within its area, as set forth in 
Paragraph 23 for the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission, to a place of 
residence and while in residence in the 
vicinity of but not within each of the 





locations where the prisoners of war are 
in custody. The Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission shall be responsible for 
the security of such representatives with- 
in the actual limits of the locations where 
the prisoners of war are in custody. 


2h. 


Each of the detaining sides shall pro- 
vide transportation, housing, communica- 
tion, and other agreed logistical support 
to the explaining representatives of the 
other side while they are in the area 
under its military control. Such services 
shall be provided on a reimbursable basis. 


1X. Publication 


22. 


After the armistice agreement becomes 
effective, the terms of this agreement 
shall be made known to all prisoners 
of war who, while in the custody of the 
detaining side, have not exercised their 
right to be repatriated. 


X. Movement 


23, 


The movement of the personnel of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
and repatriated prisoners of war shall 
be over lines of communication as de- 
termined by the command(s) of the 
opposing side and the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. A map show- 
ing these lines of communication shall be 
furnished the command of the opposing 
side and the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission. Movement of such person- 
nel, except within locations as designated 
in Paragraph 4 above, shall be under 
the control of, and escorted by, personnel 
of the side of which area the travel is 
being undertaken; however, such move- 
ment shall not be subject to any ob- 
struction and coercion. 


XI. Procedural Matters 


24. 


The interpretation of this agreement 
shall rest with the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission. The Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission and/or 
any subordinate bodies to which func- 
tions are delegated or assigned by the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion, shall operate on the basis of ma- 
jority vote. 

25. 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission shall submit a weekly re- 
port to the opposing commanders on the 
status of prisoners of war in its cus- 
tody, indicating the numbers repatriated 
and remaining at the end of each week. 


26. 

When this agreement has been acceded 
to by both sides and by the five powers 
named herein, it shall become effective 
upon the date the armistice becomes ef- 
fective. 

a 


Done at Panmunjom, Korea, at 14.00 
hours on the Eighth Day of June, 1953, 
in English, Korean, and Chinese, all texts 
being equally authentic. 

William K. Harrison, Jr., Lieutenant 
General, United States Army, Senior 
Delegate, United Nations Command 
delegation. 

Nam Il, General, Korean People’s 
Army Senior Delegate, People’s Army 
and the Chinese People’s Volunteers. 


U. N. B.—August 1, 1953 
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United Nations Budget Estimates 
For 1954 Show Decrease 


RESENTING the 1954 budget 

estimates Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold demonstrates in his first 
budget his desire to achieve stabiliza- 
tion. The gross estimates for 1954 
amount to $48,123,400 with a net cost 
of $4t,660,200—$429,300 less than 
the approved net budget for 1953. 

In the foreword to his budget esti- 
mates Mr. Hammarskjold points out 
that upon taking over his duties as 
Secretary-General his first order of 
business was as thorough a study of 
the. budget estimates as time permitted. 

He calls attention to the fact that 
the total number of posts proposed for 
1954 is 4,099 compared with 4,095 for 
1953 and that there is an increase in 
staff costs of $346,500. This is due 
principally to within-grade increments 
and the necessity to provide in 1954 
for those posts to which recruitment 
was delayed to achieve a global reduc- 
tion of $423,850 in the 1953 estimates. 
The provision of Spanish as a work- 
ing language for the Economic and 
Social Council and its functional com- 
qmissions also entails an increase of 
$150,000 for the year. The Secretary- 
General as in previous years has ap- 
plied a reduction of four per cent to 
the cost of established posts, to take 
into account both turnover of staff 
and delayed recruitment. He cautions, 
however, that with the degree of sta- 
bility now being attained, a four per 
cent reduction may be somewhat high 
and that he wishes to examine this 
proposal in closer detail during the 
year. 


SUMMARY OF 1954 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


I. Sessions of the General Assembly, the 
Councils, Commissions and Committees.$ 


II. Investigations and Inquiries 
Ill. Headquarters, New York.. 


IV. United Nations Office at Geneva in- 
cluding Office of the —* Commissioner 


for Refugees a 
V. Information Centres 
(excluding Geneva Centre) 


VI. Regional] Economic Commissions (other 
than the Economic Commission for 


Europe) 

VII. Hospitality x 
VIII. Contractual] Printing........ 
IX. Technical Programs...... 

X. Special Expenses 


XI. International Court of ‘Justice 


Total 
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COMPARISON The following table shows 
a comparison of the 1954 budget esti- 
mates with the annual budgets as ap- 
propriated by the General Assembly 
for the past three years, 


Year Gross Net 

1951 $47,798,600 $41,277,600 
1952 48,096,780 41,696,980 
1953 48,327,700 42,089,500 
1954 (est.) 48,123,400 41,660,200 


Miscellaneous income for 1954 is 
estimated at $6,463,200. Most of the 
income for 1954—$4,069,400—is de- 
rived from assessments on staff salaries. 
Improved book shop facilities at Head- 
quarters foreshadow increased sales 
and it is anticipated that sales of Unit- 
ed Nations publications will rise $96,- 
000 to an estimated $304,500. Other 
principal items in estimated miscella- 
neous income are: $300,000 for rental 
of space at Geneva and Headquarters; 
$352,000 for reimbursement for staff 
and services furnished to specialized 
agencies and others, $115,000 for in- 
terest on investments and $435,000 for 
the sale of United Nations postage 
stamps. 


HEADQUARTERS LOAN The budget esti- 
mates provide for $1,500,000 as the 
fourth installment on the $65,000,000 
Headquarters construction loan. The 
terms of the loan agreement between 
the United States Government and the 
United Nations provide that the $65,- 
000,000 interest-free loan is to be re- 


1954 1953 
866,500 $ 1,014,500 
2,566,300 2,686,900 
30,282,500 29,990,700 
5,441,100 5,104,900 
899,800 862,300 
2,077,100 1,896,000 
20,000 20,000 
1,649,100 1,579,200 
1,392,900 1,392,900 
2,149,500 3,149,500 
778,600 630,800 


$48,123,400 $48,327,700 





paid from the regular budget of the 
United Nations over a period of 31 
years in annual installments ranging 
from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. The 
payments began on July 1, 1951 and 
continue through July 1, 1982. 

The contribution to be made from 
the regular budget towards technical 
assistance programs remain on_ the 
level of previous years at $1,392,900 
and hospitality also remains unchanged 
at $20,000. 

The proposed establishment of a 
pension fund for the judges of the 
International Court of Justice causes 
an increase of $147,800 over the 1953 
appropriation for the Court of $630,- 
800. 

Finally, Mr. Hammarskjold draws 
attention to the working capital fund 
the level of which was established in 
1953 at $21,500,000 and the difficulty 
which has previously been referred to 
of financing the organization pending 
receipt of Members’ contributions. If 
no real improvement takes place com- 
pared with previous years in respect 
to the early payment of Members’ con- 
tributions, it might be necessary to ask 
the General Assembly to consider 
again the question of a further in- 
crease of the working capital fund. 





Conference to Stabilize 
World Market for Sugar 


World sugar supplies recently have 
risen so much more than demand that 
many producers fear a criticai fall in 
prices. To help meet this situation, 
representatives of interested countries 
met in London on July 13, under Unit- 
ed Nations auspices, to work out a 
new international agreement to stabil- 
ize the world market for this com- 
modity. The last agreement was con- 
cluded in 1937. 

The conference was convened by 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations at the request of the Inter- 
national Sugar Council, an inter-gov- 
ernmental body which keeps the state 
of the world sugar market under re- 
view. The Council has prepared a 
draft agreement as a basis for discus- 
sion. Twenty-nine countries have ac- 
cepted invitations to send representa- 
tives and ten others have sent ob- 
servers. 

A new agreement, said Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George (United King- 
dom) in welcoming the representatives 
on behalf of the host government, 
would be a “real contribution to éco- 
nomic stability and the well-being of 
the world.” 

Chairman of the conference is Sir 
Wilfred Eady, of the United Kingsom. 


The conference is expected to last 
until the middle of August. 
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Advisory Committee's Report 
On Budget Estimates 


N overall cut of $843,800 in the 

Secretary-General’s Budget Esti- 
mate of $48,123,400 for 1954 has 
been recommended by the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions—the smallest re- 
duction yet proposed by this Com- 
mittee. The Committee notes that 
commendable efforts have been made 
towards the stabilization of the ordi- 
nary annual expenditures of the United 
Nations. But it points out that a major 
reduction in expenses can be achieved 
only through a review of future work 
programs and reorganization of ad- 
ministrative services. 


The Committee recognizes that the 
Secretary-General should have time to 
study the administrative problems in- 
volved before proposing any major 
changes. The need for a study of the 
whole administrative structure of the 
Secretariat has been recognized by the 
Fifth Committee and pending any 
proposals along this line, the Secre- 
tary-General’s estimates for 1954 are 
presented in the same form as the 
1953 budget, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee has refrained from including in 
its report any observations on the 
reorganization of the Secretariat. 


The Committee recommends a re- 
duction of $200,000 in the estimate 
for printing of official records and 
publications. It is aware that the prob- 
lem of controlling the documentation 
of the United Nations is not ex- 
clusively a Secretariat problem and 
the recommended cut presumes a 
joint endeavor in which both Members 
and the Secretary-General will active- 
ly share. 


SALARY SCALES The Committee feels 
that the whole system of differentials 
and cost-of-living adjustments at offi- 
ces away from Headquarters calls for 
a thorough review to obviate the pos- 
sibility of staff members, in certain 
areas, receiving a substantially higher 
remuneration than cciuparable groups 
in the same area. As to established 
posts on the Secretariat in relation to 
work programs, the Committee feels 
that “a revision of the administrative 
structure combined with a review of 
programs and projects might lead to 
major economies.” While recognizing 
that further progress has been made 
towards development of a Secretariat 
worthy of the United Nations it is of 
the opinion that when account is taken 
of the provisions for leave, travel, and 
pension, the salaries now offered for 
the internationally recruited _ staff 
should attract a staff of the highest 
qualifications. In many cases, the Ad- 
visory Committee considers, the num- 
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ber of senior posts is too large in pro- 
portion to the subordinate posts. 


The Committee notes that a com- 
mendable effort has been made to 
limit the use of temporary assistance 
funds but believes that much more 
should be done:to reduce this item of 
expenditure. It urges the development 
to a far greater degree of the free 
interchange of staff on temporary loan 
between departments and divisions and 
suggests that it may be desirable to 
discontinue the practice of budgeting 
for temporary assistance on a depart- 
mental basis. 





CONSULTANTS The engagement of con- 
sultants for specialized services is not 
questioned by the Committee but it 
strongly urges the necessity for strict 
control of expenditures on_ these 
services. 


The Committee notes the Secretary- 
General’s comment on the need for 
improvement in the early payment of 
contributions which, if not forthcom- 
ing, may necessitate a request to the 
Assembly to further increase the 
working capital fund. It concurs with 
the Secretary-General that the work- 
ing capital fund for 1954 should be 
maintained at the level of $21,500,000. 


The recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Committee will be considered 
during the next Assembly session to- 
gether with the Secretary-General’s 
budget estimates. 





Decisions On Other Trusteeship Issues 


NUMBER of issues arising from 

General Assembly recommenda- 
tions were also considered during the 
Trusteeship Council’s twelve session. 
These included the question of in- 
digenous participation in the govern- 
ments of the Trust Territories and in 
the work of the Trusteeship Council it- 
self. The Council resolved that although 
the question has been regulary exam- 
ined further study was necessary to 
realize the aims of the Assembly’s 
resolution. A four-member committee, 
consisting of El Salvador, Syria, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, was established to study the 
problem and report to the Council’s 
next session. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS 
authorized its Standing Committee on 
Administrative Unions to continue its 
regular examination of each adminis- 
trative union affecting a Trust Terri- 
tory and to study such unions not 
only with regard to the safeguards 
enumerated in an earlier resolution, 
but also in the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of the territory, the terms of the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments, as well as any other matters 
which it might deem appropriate. 

Acting under the enlarged terms of 
reference the Standing Committee sub- 
mitted a report concerning the opera- 
tion of the administrative union affect- 
ing New Guinea which was considered 
and adopted by the Council. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT The Coun- 
cil considered a report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the administration of 
fellowships, scholarships and intern- 
ships offered by Member states to 
qualified students from Trust Terri- 
tories. A total of 28 fellowships and 
scholarships have so far been provided 
by the governments of Yugoslavia, 
India, United States, Philippines, Tur- 


The Council . 


key, Norway and Indonesia. The 
Council expressed gratification for the 
generous response of Member states, 
requested the Administering Author- 
ities where appropriate to take active 
measures to give the fullest publicity in 
the Trust Territories concerning exist- 
ing and future offer of facilities, to 
establish suitable procedures for the 
receipt of applications and selection 
of candidates, and to ensure that the 
fullest advantage is taken of all offers 
received. The Council also requested 
the Administering Authorities to in- 
clude in their annual reports informa- 
tion concerning the measures taken 
and the results accomplished on this 
question. 

The Council noted a report by the 
Secretary-General concerning the dis- 
semination of information on_ the 
United Nations in Trust Territories, 
and also “took note” of a further 
progress report presented by its Com- 
mittee on Rural Economic Develop- 
ment. 


NEXT SESSION A French proposal to 
hold next winter’s session of the Coun- 
cil in Geneva was rejected after suc- 
cessive tie votes of 5 in favor, 5 
against and 2 abstentions. A Belgian 
proposal that the General Assembly 
reconsider its previous recommenda- 
tion regarding meeting schedules, to 
provide for alternate Geneva sessions 
of the Trusteeship and the Economic 
and Social Council, was then adopted, 
7-4 with 1 abstention. 


At the Council’s closing meeting on 
July 21, President Munro paid tributes 
to the work of the delegations of Thai- 
land and the Dominican Republic, 
whose membership expires at the end 
of the year. Mr. Salazar, of the Do- 
minican Republic, and Mr. Devakul, 
of Thailand, thanked the President 
for his tributes. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF FIVE TRUST AREAS 


(Continued from page 83) 


participation of additional indigenous 
persons in the work of the Council as 
observers (as proposed by the Visiting 
Mission), to extend among the in- 
digenous population an understanding 
of legislative procedures. 

DISTRICT AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT The 
Council welcomed the assurance of 
the Administering Authority that when 
conditions are appropriate for the 
establishment of statutory district or- 
gans it will give full attention to the 
desirability of setting them up on a 
multi-racial basis. The Council en- 
dorsed the Mission’s view that a rapid 
development of official] Native Village 
Councils would hasten political ad- 
vancement. The Council urged the 
Administering Authority to develop 
such wider units of local government, 
adapting the patern of their organiza- 
tion to the varying conditions and re- 
quirements of the peoples concerned. 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS Concern over the 
territory’s economic development has 
been expressed in previous years by 
the Council. Recalling this, the Coun- 
cil noted the observation of the Visit- 
ing Mission that in the absence of 
detailed knowledge of its economic 
resources and potential, little eco- 
nomic development and exploitation of 
the resources has taken place. It en- 
dorsed the Mission’s view that steps 
should be taken to secure the neces- 
sary surveys as a preliminary to 
planned economic development -and 
welcomed the intention of the Admin- 
istering Authority to proceed with 
existing and proposed surveys. The 
Council hoped that adequate staff 
may be made available for this purpose 
to ensure that the studies are com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 

It also endorsed the Visiting Mis- 
sion’s view that such funds as are 
made available from year to year 
for economic development should be 
spent in accordance with a fully co- 
ordinated development plan covering a 
period of five or ten years and de- 
signed to establish a pattern of eco- 
nomic expansion best suited to en- 
hance the prospects of the inhabitants. 
The Administering Authority should 
again study the desirability of proceed- 
ing on these lines and of incorporating 
into such a plan any long-term objec- 
tives which may be adapted to the 
purposes of the plan. 

The Visiting Mission found that 
such economic development as has 
taken place primarily affects European 
planters and companies. The Council 
in noting this nevertheless welcomed 
the intensified efforts of the Adminis- 
tering Authority to foster the develop- 
ment of co-operative organizations 
among indigenous producers, believing 
that such activities should be given a 
prominent place in the formulation of 
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an economic development plan. A 
sound decision on the difficult and 
important problem of European settle- 
ment in the territory was likely to de- 
termine to no small degree its eco- 
nomic future, the Council stated. 


PUBLIC FINANCE The Council attached 
importance to the recommendation of 
the Papua and New Guinea Customs 
Inquiry Committee for a comprehen- 
sive examination of the whole financial 
system, and hoped that in carrying out 
a further examination the Administer- 
ing Authority would consider intro- 
ducing some form of direct taxation. 
Further information was called for in 
the next annual report. 

The Visiting Mission reported that 
indigenous inhabitants in some areas 
have shown a desire to repossess land 
previously alienated. The Council in- 
vited the Administering Authority, 
when such land becomes available for 
transfer of ownership, to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to applications re- 
ceived from indigenous persons. 


TRANSPORT The Council again empha- 
sized that an effective road network 
is an essential prerequisite to large- 
scale economic development and to 
social cohesion, and urged intensified 
efforts in this direction. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS The Council hoped 
that the revised health plan would pro- 
vide for the ultimate establishment of 
an integrated system of hospitals ade- 
quate in number, equipment and loca- 
tion to satisfy the needs of the Terri- 
tory, and requested the Administering 
Authority to include definitive plans 
in its next annual report. 

The Council drew attention to the 
Mission’s opinion that the present sys- 
tem of training local medical assistants 
is unsatisfactory, and that they should 
be better selected, better trained and 
their work regularly supervised by 
properly qualified medical personnel. 
It was recommended that measures be 
taken to review and improve the exist- 
ing systems of selection, training and 
supervision in the light of the Mis- 
sion’s observations. 

The Council again expressed the 
hope that the Administering Authority 
will formally abolish corporal punish- 
ment as soon as possible. 

The Council, noting the community 
development project being carried out 
on Taber Island in co-operation with 
the South Pacific Commission, recom- 
mended that the Administering Au- 
thority devise plans for projects of this 
kind in other parts of the Territory, 
and invited it to explore the availability 
of expert assistance under the United 
Nations technical assistance program. 
EDUCATION On educational questions 
the Council again pointed out that 
although some facilities for general 


secondary education are available in 
the territory for Asian students, and 
in Australia for the children of Euro- 
peans, no such facilities are provided 
for indigenous students. It was recom- 
mended that the Administering Au- 
thority take the necessary measures, 
including the provision of scholarships, 
to give indigenous students access to 
secondary and other more advanced 
levels of education, and further, that 
in revising educational programs the 
Administering Authority take into ac- 
count the desirability of facilitating the 
selection and adequate basic education 
of candidates for medical and other 
specialized training. 

LANGUAGES The Council endorsed the 
Mission’s opinion that Melanesian pid- 
gin is not only not suitable as a medi- 
um of instruction but has character- 
istics derived from circumstances in 
which it was invented which reflect 
now outmoded concepts of the rela- 
tionship between indigenous inhabit- 
ants and immigrant groups. The Coun- 
cil therefore recommended that the 
Administering Authority take ener- 
gtic steps to eradicate it from all in- 
struction and urgently develop plans to 
eliminate it completely from the Terri- 
tory. 

Particular attention was focussed on 
the fact that the substitution of stand- 
ard English for Melanesian pidgin and 
the consequent raising of the general 
level of education depend very largely 
upon the institution of an intensive 
training program for teachers compe- 
tent in the use of standard English. 

A linguistic map of the Territory 

is being prepared and work has also 
begun on the examination of lan- 
guages suitable for regional use in 
vernacular instruction. Noting this, the 
Council asked to be kept informed of 
progress made and invited the Admin- 
istering Authority to consider seeking 
UNESCO’s collaboration in completnig 
the project. 
UNDERSTANDING OF UNITED NATIONS The 
Visiting Mission found no appreciable 
knowledge among the indigenous in- 
habitants concerning the aims and 
activities of the United Nations, or of 
the basic objectives of the Trusteeship 
System, while two of its members ob- 
served that a misunderstanding of the 
United Nations role in the Territory 
existed among certain sections of the 
European “settler community.” The 
Council hoped that collaboration be- 
tween the Administering Authority 
and the Secretary-General would re- 
sult in the supply to, and dissemina- 
tion in the Territory, of increased in- 
formation on the United Nations, 
suitably adapted to the linguistic and 
other cultural conditions of the in- 
digenous people and calculated to pro- 
mote a fuller understanding of the 
principles and purposes of the United 
Nations among the immigrant com- 
munities. 
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WESTERN SAMOA 


N GENERAL development, the 

Council noted the progress in all 
fields during the period reviewed, and 
hoped the Administering Authority 
and the Samoan people would continue 
to collaborate in continuing this de- 
velopment and, in particular, to 
achieve a satisfactory solution of the 
economic and social problems which 
might arise from the present rapid 
growth of population. 


POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT In its com- 
ments on political advancement the 
Council noted with satisfaction steps 
to institute an organized scheme of 
staff training and also the considera- 
tion being given to the appointment of 
a full-time staff training officer. The 
attention of the Administering Author- 
ity was drawn to the suggestions of the 
Visiting Mission concerning the sec- 
ondment of Samoan officials for peri- 
ods of training with the New Zealand 
service and, where possible, with other 
government services. 


The Council, further noting the 
Mission’s observation that it would be 
desirable for the Minister of Island 
Territories to delegate part of his au- 
thority over the Public Service Com- 
mission to the High Commissioner, 
and that the organization of the Pub- 
lic Service of Western Samoa will be 
considered at the constitutional con- 
vention, awaited information on deci- 
sions in this respect. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT Noting with satis- 
faction that a final draft of the Dis- 
trict and Village Government Bill will 
be submitted to the Legislative Assem- 
bly in 1953, the Council awaited fur- 
ther information on the action taken 
by the Legislative Assembly with re- 
gard to this Bill and reiterated its hope 
that early consideration may be given 
to the establishment of some system 
of local government for the urban 
area of Apia (capital of the territory.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM The Council 
commended the Administering Au- 
thority for its “forward-looking pro- 
nouncement” of policy in the state- 
ment by the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand of March 19, 1953, especially 
the decision to submit the future 
Status of Western Samoa in the first 
instance to the Samoans. Satisfaction 
was also expressed over the proposals 
for constitutional reform, designed to 
lead to full self-government for West- 
ern Samoa. It was hoped that the 
Samoan people will take every ad- 
vantage of opportunities offered to 
them and co-operate with the Admin- 
istering Authority in the realization of 
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(Administered by New Zealand) 


the further democratization of Samoan 
society which will facilitate the attain- 
ment of self-government. 


The Council also noted with satis- 
faction the appointment of a special 
assistant to work in close association 
with the High Commissioner in the 
development of all matters covered in 
the Prime Minister’s statement. 


ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT ‘Progress in 
the economic field, and particularly 
the inception of a comprehensive de- 
velopment program, was noted and the 
Council welcomed the initiation of the 
general economic survey, the aerial 
survey and the intention of the Terri- 
torial Government to carry out inten- 
sive measures to develop agricultural 
production on the basis of recom- 
mendations contained in the report of 
the consultant on tropical agriculture 
of the New Zealand Government. The 
Council further noted the increased 
willingness of Samoan leaders to co- 
operate with the Territorial Govern- 
ment in voting funds for economic 
development and hoped that this co- 
operation will continue. 


Aware of the need for increased 
expansion of the Territory’s economy 
in view of the rapid population 
growth, the Council hoped that the 
Administering Authority would con- 
tinue efforts to solve the problem of 
land tenure, meet with success in pro- 
moting agricultural co-operatives, and 
persist in its efforts to broaden the 
basis of the economy by developing 
additional crops and industries. 


REPARATION ESTATES The Council com- * 


mended the decision to _ transfer 
ownership of the New Zealand Re- 
paration Estates to the Samoan people 
(announced by the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand last March 19) and 
hoped that the Samoan representatives 
will give carefal consideration to the 
suggestions of the Administering Au- 
thority for effecting the transfer of 
the Estates as “a going concern.” Fur- 





ther information on the outcome of 
the negotiations was awaited. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFF The Council noted 
with satisfaction the statement that the 
Administering Authority has informed 
the Government of Western Samoa 
that it has no objection to the aboli- 
tion of the preferential tariff and that 
responsibility for further action lies 
with the Legislative Assembly of West- 
ern Samoa. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS In the social sphere, 
the Council noted the statement of the 
Visiting Mission that, among the 
younger generation, women are be- 
coming increasingly desirous of play- 
ing an important role in public affairs 
and hoped that every encouragement 
will be given them in achieving this 
purpose. 

The Council, noting the Govern- 
ment’s policy to establish subsidiary 
hospitals in all areas of the Territory 
which are difficult of access, to im- 
prove: the qualifications of Samoan 
medical practitioners by annual re- 
fresher courses at the Apia hospital 
and by raising the standard of prelimi- 
nary education required for medical 
training, trusted that continued atten- 
tion will be given to the improvement 
of medical services. 


EDUCATION Progress in the educational 
field and in particular the completion 
of Samoa College was noted. The 
Council, however, aware of the need 
for further advancement, trusted that 
the Administering Authority will con- 
tinue efforts in this direction and that 
further information on plans for de- 
velopment, including the question of 
compulsory education, will be forth- 
coming after the proposed visit of the 
Director of Education of the New 
Zealand Government to the Trust Ter- 
ritory. 

It was also hoped that the construc- 
tion of Samoa College will not result 
in a reduction of scholarships granted 
to the Samoans for education in New 
Zealand but that these in future will be 
devoted to the provision of additional 
advanced technical and _ university 
training. 


SOM. AT TT. AND (Administered by Italy) 


N its general conclusions the Coun- 

cil noted the spirit of co-operation 
between the United Nations Advisory 
Council] and the Administering Au- 
thority, and welcomed measures taken 
and contemplated to strengthen such 
co-operation. 


FRONTIER WITH ETHIOPIA Recalling the 
conclusion reached at its eleventh ses- 
sion on this subject, the Council con- 
sidered that the settlement of the 


boundary questions is an urgent mat- 
ter in view of the objective of inde- 
pendence for Somaliland by 1960 and 
hoped that a satisfactory settlement 
will be reached as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT The steps already 
taken by the Administering Authority 
in planning for the future indepen- 
dence of the Territory, particularly 
those in the political and educational 
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fields, were noted by the Council. As 
the time for the attainment of inde- 
pendence approaches, the need for 
detailed plans in all fields in terms of 
a definite time schedule becomes 
urgent, and the Council recommended 
that continued efforts be made to draw 
up and implement such plans. 


It was suggested that henceforth 
the annual reports should comment 
specifically on whether the rate of 
progress in training the Somalis for 
self-government is increasing rapidly 
enough and whether the Territory can 
maintain an adequate level of govern- 
ment service without continued out- 
side aid. 


POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT The Council 
considered that the effectiveness of the 
government of the independent State 
will depend largely on the construc- 
tive activities of the political parties 
from which will come the nucleus of 
the civil services and the government. 
In this respect the Council noted the 
reduction of political tensions and that 
relations among the political parties 
and between them and the Administer- 
ing Authority have notably improved. 
It expressed hope that the parties to- 
gether will surmount the many diffi- 
cult obstacles to be overcome before 
the Territory can hope to stand by 
itself. 


The Council noted the repeated as- 
surances by the Administering Author- 
ity that free activity of political groups 
would be maintained and welcomed 
the increased representation given 


political parties in the Territorial 
Council. 
TERRITORIAL COUNCIL The Council 


noted with satisfaction that two func- 
tional committees have been estab- 
lished in the Territorial Council and 
that two Somali vice-chairmen elected 
by the members of the Territorial 
Council preside over the meetings. It 
was hoped that the committee system 
will be further rapidly developed and 
that steps will be taken to progressive- 
ly broaden the legislative powers. 


The Council noted the “Somaliza- 
tion” of the government and hoped 
this process would be intensified. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM Steps to separate fur- 
ther the judicial and administrative 
functions were noted and it was hoped 
that this separation will be completed 
as rapidly as possible. The Council 
also noted the steps taken to reduce 
the period of detention before trial, 
that a Court of Appeals has been set 
up, that a Supreme Court has been 
provided for by law and that judicial 
regulations are being drafted. It was 
hoped that the Supreme Council will 
soon begin to function and that the 
judicial regulations will be speedily 
completed. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS In its general 
comments on the economic situation 
the Council felt that the territory’s eco- 
nomic deficiencies present serious ob- 
stacles to the achievement of economic 
viability. It considered it essential that 
all economic resources and possibili- 
ties be carefully reviewed in the light 
of the conclusions and findings of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Mission. 


The steps taken so far to compile 
an economic plan for the Territory 
were noted but the Council urged the 
Administering Authority to complete 
the elaboration of a comprehensive 
economic plan as a matter of highest 
priority, taking into account the rec- 
ommendation of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission, partic- 
ularly with reference to the territory’s 
future needs as an independent State. 
The Administering Authority was 
asked to report specifically on the plan 
and its implementation. 


PUBLIC FINANCE The Council, while 
noting that the revenues from the Ter- 
ritory during the year under review 
increased substantially over previous 
years, observed that these constituted 
less than 40 percent of the total 
budgetary requirements and reiterated 
that the only sound basis on which the 
independent State could be set up was 
one of self-support. 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES The Council 
hoped that in developing crops for ex- 
port the Administering Authority will 
exercise caution in order that produc- 
tion will be sufficient to meet the 
needs of the people of the Territory. 
The achievements of the Administer- 
ing Authority in fostering the growth 
of farmer co-operatives were noted as 
well as the plans to expand this pro- 
gram so that it will effect 100,000 
Somalis. 


Satisfaction was expressed over a 
study of fisheries made by the Ad- 
ministering Authority, with the co- 
operation of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and that a branch of 
the Maritime and Fishing School at 
Mogadiscio is being established at 
Bender Cassim. 


WATER SUPPLIES The Council believed 
that improved water supplies are es- 
sential to economic progress, to the 
stabilization of the nomadic popula- 
tion, and to the elimination of in- 
tertribal conflicts in certain areas. 
Noting that new drilling equipment 
has been obtained and construction of 
100 new wells begun, the Council 
hoped that such measures will con- 
tinue to be pursued energetically and 
urged careful consideration of meas- 
ures for water conservation for irriga- 
tion, including the construction of sur- 
face catchment systems. 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL In the social 
sphere the Council, aware of the 
magnitude of the territory’s health 
problems, noted recent developments 
in that field, inluding the increased 
attention being given to preventive 
health measures in collaboration with 
the World Health Organization. It was 
hoped that the measures against mal- 
aria and tuberculosis will prove effec- 
tive in reducing considerably the in- 
cidence of these diseases. 


The repair and rebuilding of prisons 
was noted as well as the assurance of 
the Administering Authority that juve- 
nile delinquents and women offenders 
are to be housed in separate quarters. 
before the end of 1953. 


The Five-Year Plan for Education 
was welcomed as “a significant con- 
tribution” to educational advancement 
in the Trust Territory. The Council 
extended to UNESCO its congratulations 
for helpful collaboration on the plan 
with the Administering Authority. At 
the same time, it considered that effec- 
tive development of education require 
a further expansion of the teacher- 
training program and a continued in- 
crease in budgetary allocations. The 
development of the Somali language in 
written form is also of great urgency 
and an appropripate alphabet for this 
purpose, the Council felt, should be 
decided upon as soon as possible. 


Finally, the Council hoped that the 
mass education campaign will be 
vigorously pursued, and in this con- 
nexion noted the increasing use being 
made of public broadcasting. 


(The Council's examination and de- 
bate on the Somaliland report were re- 
viewed in THE BULLETIN of July /, 
vol, XV. no. 1.) 


For Council’s decisions on 
questions, see page 124. 


other 





INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 
JURISDICTION STUDIES 


The Committee on _ International 
Criminal Juristiction began its session 
at United Nations Headquarters on 
Monday, July 27 to explore the impli- 
cations and consequences of establish- 
ing an international criminal court and 
various methods by which this might 
be done. It will also study the relation- 
ship between such a court and the 
United Nations and its organs. Before 
the Committee is a draft statute for an 
international criminal court which 
formed an annex to the report of an 
earlier Committee on International 
Criminal Jurisdiction on a session in 
Geneva in August 1951. 
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PRIMITIVE REGIONS BROUGHT UNDER 
CONTROL IN NEW GUINEA (Continued from page 91) 


Mr. Asha shared the concern voiced 
by the representative of the Domini- 
can Republic at the existence of ‘“‘cer- 
tain reactionaries” both within and 
outside the Territory. He was con- 
fident that the Administering Author- 
ity would do everything in its power 
to educate and enlighten these so- 
called reactionaries. It was the Ad- 
ministering Authority’s duty to en- 
lighten all those who seemed to be 
potential enemies of the Trusteeship 
System and the United Nations 
Charter. 

The Syrian representative felt there 
should be more decentralization and 
more power given to the local admin- 
istrators. The indigenous people were 
not represented in the membership of 
the Executive Council. The Adminis- 
tering Authority should study the pos- 
sibility of including representatives of 
the indigenous population in_ that 
body, as a first step towards self-gov- 
ernment. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT Several members 
commented on the position of Euro- 
pean settlers. Dr. S. S. Liu, of China, 
was concerned by the consideration 
being given by the Administering Au- 
thority to further European settlement, 
as reported by the Visiting Mission. 
While not doubting the motives of the 
Administering Authority in contem- 
plating this step, he agreed with the 
Visiting Mission that this question pre- 
sented a real problem because on the 
one hand, the Administration was pur- 
suing the policy of non-alienation of 
indigenous land, and, on the other, to 
increase European settlement would 
necessarily involve further alienation 
of indigenous land. The Administer- 
ing Authority should consider the mat- 
ter very carefully before any decision 
was reached, and provide further in- 
formation. 


FINANCE Pierre Ryckmans, of Bel- 
gium, noted the generous intervention 
of the Administering Authority, which 
had covered more than two-thirds of 
the expenditures of the territory. Mr. 
Ryckmans agreed with the Visiting 
Mission that a re-examination of the 
whole fiscal structure was called for. 
He disagreed with the opinion of the 
Tariff Advisory Committee to the ef- 
fect that export duties were open to 
serious criticism. On the contrary, he 
felt that in a territory which depended 
on exports of raw materials for its 
economic activity, export duties were 
an excellent form of taxation, since 
they were essentially a proportional 
tax. Export duties could be made pro- 
portional and progressive as the price 
of materials increased. This would 
make it possible in good years to 
amass reserves against bad years, 
somewhat along the lines of the stabili- 
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zation funds which various territories 
had adopted. 


TRAINING THE PEOPLE M. C. J. Devakul, 
of Thailand, thought that the reports 
and various data considered by the 
Council showed that the Administering 
Authority was trying conscientiously 
to overcome the many obstacles to 
progress in New Guinea. He hoped 
the Administration would adopt an ap- 
propriate basis on which the work of 
educating and training the people for 
assuming a greater part and responsi- 
bility in democratic and representative 
institutions could be conducted with 
benefit, 

The United States regarded the set- 
ting up of a Legislative Council as a 
major and most important develop- 
ment, said Mason Sears. His delega- 
tion agreed with the suggestion that 
the so-called village councils be invited 
to appoint members who could attend 
meetings of the Legislative Council as 
observers. 

PILOT SCHEMES W. A.C. Mathieson, of 


the United Kingdom, another member 
of the Visiting Mission to the terri- 








tory, believed there was considerable 
scope at present for the vigorous ‘de- 
velopment of various pilot schemes 
which were, in fact, operated with 
Government money. There was quite 
a network of institutions and officers 
to do the essential research. No one, 
however, could know the value of 
that research until it could be applied 
—by, for instance, growing a new 
crop or a new variety of crop on a 
scale which would test the commercial 
possibilities of the product. If such a 
scheme was either to encourage exter- 
nal investors or to give a sound basis 
for the development of native co-op- 
eratives, it must be carried out by the 
Government. 

In the educational sphere, Mr. Ma- 
thieson was convinced that the con- 
tinued use of “pidgin English” was 
bound to perpetuate intellectual stag- 
nation. It was not a vehicle in which 
any modern or lively concept could 
be effectively conveyed. He urged that 
every possible step be iaken to replace 
“pidgin English” by English in all in- 
struction, not only in Government 
schools, but also in mission schools. 

Dr. Raphael Eguizabal, of El Sal- 
vador, noted with satisfaction that ele- 
mentary education was being made 


MAIN STREET in Waga-Waga, Papua, on polling day. Villagers are seen hurrying to the polling 
booths to elect village councillors. Similar scenes may be seen in the Australian-administered 
Trust Territory of New Guinea, which is in administrative union with neighboring Papua. 
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compulsory. He felt tnat a literacy 
campaign must be prepared on a sci- 
entific basis and suggested that this 
might be done with the co-operation 
of UNESCO. There was also need for 
an ever-increasing number of schools 
and teachers. 


"COLONIAL REGIME” Emphatic criticism 
of the Administering Authority was 
submitted by Mr, Zonov who declared 
that Australia was not carrying out its 
obligations laid down by the Charter. 
It was not promoting the development 
of the Trust Territory toward self- 
government and independence. Aus- 
tralia was conducting a policy of 
strengthening the colonial regime. One 
of the results of this was the political 
and economic union of the territory 
with Papua in the form of a so-called 
administrative union. The indigenous 
population had no rights and was com- 
pletely removed from the administra- 
tion of its own country. The indi- 
genous inhabitants served in the Ad- 
ministration only as service personnel 
or petty office help and all power was 
concentrated in the hands of the Aus- 
tralian Administrator and Australian 
officials. To facilitate their control of 
the indigenous population, these offi- 
cers controlled the chiefs, by using 
the tribal system. 

The U.S.S.R. representative pointed 
out that the Executive Council con- 
sisted of nine higher officials who were 
Europeans while the so-called Legisla- 
tive Council of twenty-nine persons, 
included only two indigenous inhabit- 
ants. Even these members were not 
elected by the population, but ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General on 
the proposal of the Administrator. The 
right to vote was enjoyed only by 
European colonists, who elected three 
representatives to the Legislative 
Council. 

The Administering Authority thus 
did not promote the formation of 
democratic organs with the participa- 
tion of the indigenous population, al- 
though the latter had repeatedly de- 
manded that such organs be set up. 
This circumstance had not remained 
unnoticed by the Visiting Mission said 
Mr. Zonov. In its report, a number of 
cases were cited in which village coun- 
cils were requested by the indigenous 
population. District and town advisory 
councils also represented only the Eu- 
ropean population, and the indigenous 
population was completely removed 
from participation in them. Such an 
abnormal situation existed only be- 
cause the Administering Authority, 
carrying out a policy of racial dis- 
crimination, supported the European 
colonists, who were hostile to any 
thought of increasing the indigenous 
participation in those councils, 

The Administrator had told the 
Visiting Mission that the Administer- 
ing Authority did not consider the ap- 
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THE MARKET AT RABAUL, New Britain district cf New Guinea, is wholly conducted by the people 
of the district. It is patronized extensively by the European and Asian populations as well as by 
the local inhabitants. Shell money as well as Australian currency is used in the market. 


pointment of indigenous inhabitants 
to these councils would serve their in- 
terests. It was clear that, in view of 
such a policy, the native populations 
were not being prepared to govern 
their own country. In any case, a 
Trust Territory could not be prepared 
for the transition to self-government 
and independence unless the Admin- 
istering Authority took decisive steps 
to prepare the population for the task 
of governing. If the Administering Au- 
thority did not fulfill the provisions 
calling for paying serious attention to 
the preparation of the population for 
self-government and _ independence, 
then ipso facto, Mr. Zonov concluded, 
the Administering Authority was not 
fulfilling the most important provision 
involved in the concept of the Trustee- 
ship System. 


REPLY TO CRITICISMS [In a concluding 
statement, William D. Forsyth of Aus- 
tralia, commented on some general 
questions raised in the debate, and 
particularly criticisms submitted by the 
U.S.S.R. of the Administering Author- 
ity. 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union had charged the Administering 
Authority with pursuing a course of 
racial discrimination and of strength- 
ening a purely colonial regime in the 
Territory of New Guinea. The princi- 
pal argument advanced was that the 
continuance of the administrative 
union between Papua and New Guinea 
indicated a policy of absorbing the 


Trust Territory in a manner inconsist- 
ent with the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Forsyth recalled that the Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly had de- 
bated this question very thoroughly. 
The general conclusion was that an 
administrative union as such was not 
inconsistent with the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. In the case of New Guinea, the 
Trusteeship Agreement approved by 
the General Assembly envisaged the 
establishment of an administrative 
union. 

The reasons for and the advantages 
of the administrative union had been 
repeatedly stated. Indeed, as time 
went by, the advantages became even 
more apparent, not merely from the 
viewpoint of administrative conveni- 
ence but from the viewpoint of Aus- 
tralia’s principal concern, the welfare 
of the inhabitants. The Visiting Mis- 
sion stated that it had “gained the im- 
pression that the status of New Guinea 
as a Trust Territory is preserved and 
that, except for purposes of admin- 
istrative organization and the Legisla- 
tive Council, constitutes a distinct en- 
tity.” 

The criticisms against the alleged 
“policy of racial discrimination” were 
not new, said Mr. Forsyth. Similar 
criticisms had been made at one time 
or another against all Powers admin- 
istering Trust Territories. He won- 
dered whether the USSR representa- 
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tive understood by “discrimination” 
the policy of protecting the indigenous 
people from exploitation; or whether 
he meant that it was discrimination in 
the Native Labor Ordinance to re- 
quire close supervision of agreements 
between natives and others, with fixed 
minimum requirements. 


The representative of the Soviet 
Union had quoted as a further exam- 
ple of discrimination restrictions im- 
posed on the movement of natives. 
The Australian Government had given 
close consideration to these restric- 
tions, but had concluded that they 
were for the welfare of the inhabit- 
ants, and, at the present stage of de- 
velopment were necessary. For ex- 
ample, there were areas in New 
Guinea in which recruitment of indi- 
genous people for employment away 
from their own area was forbidden or 
limited, In some areas male native in- 
habitants between certain ages were 
not permitted to accept employment 
in other parts of New Guinea. This 
restriction was necessary in places 
where over-recruitment of labor 
threatened the growth of population 
and the whole future of the villages 
concerned. Mr. Forsyth stressed that 
any restrictions placed upon the indi- 
genous inhabitants were not “part of 
a grand plan of exploitation and op- 
pression,” but a sincere attempt to ad- 
minister the Territory in accordance 
with Australia’s international obliga- 
tions and with the interests of the peo- 
ple foremost in their minds. 


REMUNERATION Admittedly, the remu- 
neration of indigenous people was 
considerably lower than that of the 
officials and technical experts brought 
to the Territory by the Administering 
Authority. However, the very purposes 
of the Trusteeship System demanded 
that people of more advanced culture 
and technical proficiency be brought 
to the Territory in order to raise the 
economic and social level of the peo- 
ple and help them forward on the 
path of development. The services of 
such people could not be obtained un- 
less they were paid enough to permit 
them to live a life satisfactory accord- 
ing to the standards of the community 
from which they were drawn. On this 
issue, Mr. Forsyth added: “Is it to be 
regarded as a matter of racial dis- 
crimination that an American or a 
Danish or an Indian technical expert, 
sent to some other country where his 
services are needed, receives higher 
pay than the people of that country? 
Surely the reasons for the difference 
of remuneration are obvious to any 
reasonable person. Progressively, as 
their standards and capacities rise, in- 
digenous people will achieve higher 
remuneration. In the meantime, they 
have to learn, they are being taught 
and, naturally, the instructor receives 
more pay than the pupil.” 
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A WORKING PARTNERSHIP Recalling his 
visits to many parts of New Guinea, 
Mr. Forsyth said he had seen, in the 
hospitals, in the schools, in business 
concerns, in government offices, in 
radio stations, Australian officials and 
technicians working together with the 
natives of New Guinea. The spirit and 
practice of co-operation were remark- 
able. At this phase, the relationship 
was that of instructor and pupil, a 
working relationship—indeed, ‘‘a part- 
nership in endeavour.” Resentment, 
hostility, suspicion, distrust did not 
enter into this partnership. 

Finally, the Australian representa- 
tive referred to certain criticisms of 
the Trusteeship System which came to 
the notice of the Visiting Mission. Cer- 
tainly, there was criticism of the Trus- 





teeship System—in Australia, as else- 
where. But the same journals which 
occasionally criticized Trusteeship also 
criticized the Administration of New 
Guinea and the Australian Govern- 
ment itself, and they did so much more 
frequently and a great deal more 
harshly. The Administration and the 
Government, however, did not get up- 
set about such matters. 

This completed the Council’s exam- 
ination of the New Guinea reports. A 
drafting committee, composed of 
China, France, Syria and the United 
Kingdom was appointed to formulate 
the Council’s report in the light of the 
debate and members’ comments. 
(For the Council’s recommendations 
and observations on New Guinea see 
page 83). 





UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





. JULY 3— JULY 22 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


International Law Commission 
(Geneva) 
209th-210th MEETINGS—July 6-7 
Regime of the high seas: Con’t con- 
sideration of Chap. VI, part II A/CN.4 
60. Substituted 3 articles for articles 1 
and 2, adopted article 4 and decided to 
reconsider at a later meeting decisions 
taken on article 2 of part I concerning 
continental shelf. 


211th-213th MEETINGS—July 8-10 

Nationality including Statelessness: 
Considered draft convention on the 
elimination of future statelessness (A, 
CN.4/64, part 1). Adopted articles 1 
and 5 and articles 2 and 4 as amended. 
Decided to omit article 3. 


214th-218th MEETINGS—July 13-17 

Nationality including Statelessness: 
Con’t consideration of A/CN.4/64, part 
I. Adopted five articles submitted by 
the Drafting Cttee. to replace articles 
5, 6 and 7 of the draft convention. Be- 
gan discussion of part IT. 

Regime of the high seas: Reconsid- 
ered article 2 of A/CN.4/60, chap. 4 
part I and adopted new text. 


219th-221st MEETINGS—July 29-22 

Nationality, including Statelessness: 
Adopted redrafts of preamble, articles 
1, 2, 4, 5 and 6. Decided to omit article 
3. 





SCONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(Geneva) 


711th-712th PLENARY 
July 3-4 

Concluded general discussion of re- 
port of Fiscal Commission (4th session) 
[E/2429]. Draft resols. A, C and D 
adopted. Draft resol. B_ referred to 
Economic Cttee. and E (II) was post- 
poned until after the Cttee. reported 
on B. 





MEETINGS 


718th-714th PLENARY MEETINGS— 
July 6-7 

Concluded general discussion’ on 
annual report of United Nations High 
Commissioner for refugees. Adopted 
joint draft resol. of Australia, Sweden 
and U.K. (E/L.521/Rev.1). 

Pres. of UNESCO welcomed. 


Reports by Cttee of NGO’s (E/2475, 
2477) were presented and accepted. 


715th PLENARY MEETING—July 7 


Annual report of United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees: Rep. of 
France withdrew draft resol. (E/L.523). 

Report of Universal Postal Union (E 
2383) presented by UPU Dir. Gen. 
Adopted draft resol. (E/L.525) taking 
note with satisfaction of the report. 

Report of the World Meteorological 
Organization (E/2428) presented by S.G. 
of WMO. Voting on draft resol. post- 
ponted on request of rep. of U.S.S.R. 

Accession of Vietnam and the Vati- 
can City to the Convention on Road 
Traffic of Sept. 19, 1949. Adopted joint 
draft resol. of Argentina, Belgium, 
Cuba, France and U.S. (E/L.527), part 
A taking note of a letter from Vietnam 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated May 
18, 1953 concerning desire to become 
party to Convention; part B resolving 
to admit Vatican City. 


716th-717th PLENARY MEETINGS— 
July 8 

Report of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (E/2417 and Add. 
1) presented. Adopted U.K. draft resol. 
(E/L.524) taking note with apprecia- 
tion of report. 

Consideration of report of the World 
Meteorological Organization concluded. 
Adopted French draft resol. E/L.526. 

General discussion on annual report 
of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope. Adopted draft resol. proposed by 
ECE in doc. E/2382, p. 57. 


ese PLENARY MEETINGS— 
July 9 


Consideration of annual report of 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. Vote postponed at request of 
rep. of Argentina. 

Concluded discussion of report of 
Fiscal Commission (4th session). 
Adopted draft resol. in report of Eco- 
nomic Cttee. (E/2478) replacing draft 
resol. B (E/2429) of Fiscal Commission: 
adopted draft resol. E, IT. 

Began discussion of allegations re- 
garding infringments of trade union 
rights received under Council resol. 
227 (X) and 474 (XV). 


720th-721st PLENARY MEETINGS— 
July 10 


Continuation of consideration of al- 
legations regarding infringements of 
trade union rights received under Coun- 
ceil resol. 277 (X) and 474 (XV). Vote 
postponed at request of rep. of Egypt. 

Full employment: Report (E/2454) 
introduced by rep. of International 
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Monetary Fund. General discussion. 

Annual report of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America: Adopted 
joint draft resol. (E/L.530) of Argen- 
tina, Cuba, France, India, U.S., Uruguay 
and Venezuela. 


722nd-724th PLENARY MEETINGS— 
July 11-13 


Concluded discussion on allegations 
regarding infringments of trade union 
rights received under Council resol. 
277 (X) and 474 (XV). Adopted Argen- 
tine draft resol. E/L.532. 

Concluded discussion on full employ- 
ment. Draft resols. E/L.531, 533 and 
535 referred to Economic Cttee. 
725th-731st PLENARY MEETINGS— 


72: 
July 15-18 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: General debate. De- 
cided to refer relevant draft resol. to 
Economic Cttee. 


732nd-733rd PLENARY MEETINGS— 
July 20 

Reports of Exec. Board of UNICEF: 
Adopted joint amendment (E/L.542) to 
draft resol. A proposed by Social Com- 
mission (E/2437) and draft resol. A. 


734th-735th PLENARY MEETINGS— 
July 21 

General debate on program of con- 
certed practical action in social field 
of UN and Specialized Agencies. Dele- 
gations which submitted amendments 
agreed to try to establish a common 
text. 


Economic Committee 
(Geneva) 


131st-132 MEETINGS—July 6-7 

Considcred report of Fiscal Commis- 
sion (4th session) [E/2429]. Adopted 
draft resol. on International Tax Prob- 
lems. 


133rd-137th MEETINGS—July 14-20 

General discussion ‘on full employ- 
ment. Adopted joint draft .resol. E/AC. 
6/L.71 as revised. 


138th MEETING—July 21 
Discussed economic development of 
under-developed countries. 


Social Committee 
(Geneva) 


234th-236th MEETINGS—July 6-8 

Considered report of the Social Com- 
mission (9th session). Adopted draft 
resol. submitted by Argentina, China 
and France (E/AC.7/L.147). 

Considered procedural aspeets of the 
Report of the Commission of Human 
Rights. 


237th-240th MEETINGS—July 8-10 

Concluded discussion on report of the 
Commission on Human Rights (9th 
session), Adopted draft resol. I (E/24- 
47) as amended. 





241st-244th MEETINGS—July 13-14 

Considered report of Commission on 
the Status of Women (ith session). 
Adopted draft resols: B, as amended; 
E/AC.7/L.162 in place of C; D; E; F; 
G; E/AC.7/L.58, in place of H; I. 


245th MEETING—July 15 
Con’t discussion of draft resol. J of 
E/2401. Vote postponed. 


246th-247th MEETINGS—July 15 

Narcotic drugs: (a) Considered re- 
port of Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
Decided to consider draft resols. con- 
tained in report but to postpone voting. 
(b) Considered report of Permanent 
Central Opium Board. Decided to post- 
pone voting. (c) Consideration of prob- 
lem of the cocoa leaf postponed until 
17th session. 


248th MEETING—July 17 

Concluded consideration of report 
of the Commission on the Status of 
Women (7th session). Adopted U.S. 
draft resol. E/AC.7/L.163 and draft 
resol. A of doc. A/2401. 
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Committee on Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations 


13lst MEETING—July 6 


Requests by NGOs in category A to 
be heard by Council: Decided to recom- 
mend that International Chamber of 
Commerce be heard on items 3 and 7. 

Hearings of NGOs in category B, un- 
der rules of procedure: Heard reps. of 
International Council of Women on 
items 8, 10, 11, 13, 14; Pax Romana on 
items 3c, 4, 11, 13, 9; World Jewish 
Congress on items 13, 14. 


Technical Assistance Committee 
(Geneva) 


38th MEETING—July 22 


Adopted agenda. Heard 
Exec, Chairman of TAB. 


report by 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
4{75th-476th MEETINGS—July 7-8 


Examination of conditions in So- 
maliland under Italian Admin.: Con- 
sidered report of drafting cttee. (T/L. 
338, 338 Cor. 1 and 361). Voted on 


draft recommendations in paras. 6-31 
of report. 
Examination of conditions in New 


Guinea. 

G.A. resol. 656 (VII): Hearing of 
petitioners from Somaliland. Appoint- 
ed reps. of Dominican Republic and 
U.K. as cttee. to examine G.A. resol. 
and U.K. draft resol (T/L.364) in light 
of views expressed in the Council and 
to report thereon during present ses- 
sion, 

Request for oral petition granted 
Mr. N. K. Japhet, rep. of Wa-Meru 
Citizens Union. Council heard and took 
note of statement by Mr. Japhet. 

Examination of conditions in West- 
ern Samoa. 


477th-478th MEETINGS—July 9-10 


Considered G.A. resol. 656 (VII): 
hearing of petitioners from Somaliland 
under Italian Admin. Adopted draft 
resol. contained in report of Cttee. of 
Two (T/L.373). 


Considered 7A. resol. 649 (VII): 
Admin. unions affecting Trust Terri- 
tories. Adopted joint draft resol. of 


China, New Zealand, Thailand and U.S. 
(T/L.372). 

Considered examination of conditions 
in Western Samoa. Approved nomina- 
tions of Australia, Belguim, Dominican 
Republic, Thailand as members of 
Drafting Cttee. 


479th ME ETING—July 13 


Concluded general debate on exam- 
ination of conditions in Western Samoa. 

Examination of conditions in the 
Pacific Islands: Considered report of 
drafting cttee. (T/L.366) and voted on 
its draft recommendations. Adopted 
working paper on conditions in the 
Pacific Islands (T/L.353 and 353/Corr. 
1) as basic text for that part of the 
Report to the Security Council which 
would deal with conditions in Trust 
Terrs. 

Examination of petitions concerning 
the Pacific Islands: Considered 40th 
report of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
(T/L.369) and voted on draft resol. 
contained therein. Decided that no spe- 
cial info. was required concerning ac- 
tion taken on resols. 1-6, 9-11, 13 and 
15-16. 

Examination of conditions in Nauru: 
Considered report of drafting cttee. (T/ 
L.355, 355/Corr. 1 and 374), and voted 
on recommendations contained in paras. 
6-13 of T/L.374. Adopted working paper 
T/L.355 and 355/Corr. 1) as basic text 
for chap. on Nauru to be included in 
next report to G.A. 

Examination of petitions concerning 
Nauru: Considered 44th report of Stand- 
ing Cttee. on Petitions (T/L.376) and 
voted on draft resol. contained therein. 


480th MEETING—July 14 


Examination of petitions: Considered 
the 35th (T/L.358), 36th (T/L.359), 37th 
(T/L.360), 38th (T/L.367), 41st (T/L. 
370) and 42nd (T/L.371) reports of the 
Standing Cttee. on Petitions and voted 
on the draft resols. contaned therein. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: 
Considered and took note of G.A. resol. 
654 (VII) on the report of the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Educational advancement in the 
Trust Territories: Considered report of 
S.G. on offers of fellowships, scholar- 
Ships and internships for inhabitants 
of Trust Territories made in pursuanee 
of G.A, resol. 557 (VI) (T/1065 and 
Add. 1). Adopted, as modified the Syrian 
draft resol. T/L.379. 

Participation of indigenous inhabit- 
ants of Trust Territories in the govern- 
ment of those territories and in the 
work of the Trusteeship Council: Con- 
sidered G.A. resol. 632 (VII) on this 
question. Decided to postpone further 
consideration until 13th session. 

Reports of the visiting Mission in 
West Africa: Considered reports of the 
Mission on the four Trust Territories 
in West Africa (T/1040, 1041, 1042, 10- 
43). Decided to postpone further dis- 
cussion until 13th session. 

Hearing of petitioners from the Cam- 
eroons under French Admin.: Con- 
sidered G.A. resol. 655 (VII). Decided 
to postpone further consideration until 
13th session. 


48lst MEETING—July 15 


Participation of indigenous inhabit- 
ants of Trust Terrs. in the ,overnment 
of those terrs. and in the work of the 
Trusteeship Council: Adopted Syrian 
draft resol. T/L.381/Rev.1 and decided 
that the cttee. established by the resol. 
should consist of reps. of El Salvador, 
Syria, U.K. and USS. 

Ewe and Togoland unification prob- 
lem: Decided that info. given by reps. 
of U.K. and France and the info. con- 
tained in T/1067 Rev. 1 be included in 
the special report to the G.A. 


482nd MEETING—July 20 


Considered examination of conditions 
in New Guinea, Voted on draft recom- 
mendations of Drafting Cttee. (T/L.385, 
385/Corr.1) and on proposals of U.S.S.R. 
(T/L.362) and of Syria (T/L.400). 
Adopted working paper on conditions 
in New Guinea (T/L.357 and Corr. 1). 
Decided that conclusions contained in 
paras. 5 and 6 report of Standing Cttee. 
on Admin. Unions (T/L.388) be included 
in Council report to G.A. 

Examination of petitions concerning 
New Guinea: Considered and voted on 
draft resols. in 45th report of Standing 
Cttee. (T/L.377). Decided special in- 
formation is required concerning action 
on resols. 

Examination of conditions in Western 
Samoa: Con't consideration of report 
of Drafting Cttee. (T/L.363, 363 Corr. 
1, 390). Voted on draft recommendations 
contained in paras. 6-19 of T/L.390. 
Adopted working papers (T/L.336 and 
336 Corr. 1) for inclusion in report to 
G.A, 

Examination of petitions concern- 
ing Western Samoa: Considered 5lst 
report of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
(T/L.396) and voted on draft resols. 
contained therein. Decided that no spe- 
cial information is required concerning 
action taken on resol. 3. 

Report on UN Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in the Pacific: Adopted 
draft resol. of China (T/L.384). 

General procedure of Trusteeship 
Council: Considered 47th report of 
Standing Cttee. on Petitions (T/L.392) 
and report of Visiting Mission (T/1044 
and 1044 Corr. 1). Decided that time 
limit for report of Standing Cttee. on 
new rules of procedure be extended to 
13th session of Council. Decided to take 
into account in considering arrange- 
ments for its visiting missions sugges- 
tions contained in report of Visiting 
Mission. 

Considered and took note of report 
on provision of information on ac- 
tivities of the UN in Trust Territories 
(T/1073). 

Considered and approved report of 
the S.G. on credentials (T/1071). 

Considered and took note of 3rd prog- 
ress report of Rural Economic Develop- 
ment of the Trust Territories (T/?P072) 
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Examination of Petitions: Considered 
39th and 46th reports of Standing Cttee. 
(T/L.368 and 391) and voted on draft 
resols. contained in 39th report. De- 
cided to postpone until 13th session 
examination of petitions listed in annex 
of 46th report. 

Approved nominations of Australia, 
Belgium, El Salvador, U.S.S.R. and U.K. 
as members of Standing Cttee. on Peti- 
tions until close of 13th regular ses- 
sion of Council. 


483rd MEETING—July 21 


Examination of petitions: Considered 
43rd, 48th, 49th, 50th, 52nd and 53rd 
reports of Standing Cttee. on Petitions. 
Took note of 43rd report (T/L.375), and 
voted on draft resols. and recommen- 
dations contained in the other reports. 

Examination of conditions in Trust 
Territories: Considered each report for 
inclusion in report to G.A. Decided to 
include summary of individual observa- 
tions (T/L.378, 383, 402, 403) at the 
end of each relevant section. Approved 
Secretariat amendments to outline of 
conditions in Somaliland and Nauru 
(T/L.380, 386). Adopted report of each 
Territory. 

Adoption of report of Security Coun- 
cil: Considered report on conditions in 
the Pacific Islands (T/L.353, 353 Corr. 
1, 366, 382, 387), and the draft report 
to the Security Council (T/L.389). De- 
cided to include summary of individ- 
ual observations (T/L.387) in report 
on conditions in Pacific Islands. Ap- 
proved Secretariat amendments to out- 
line of conditions in Pacific Islands 
(T/L.382). Adopted report on _ condi- 
tions in Pacific Islands (T/L.353 ,353 
Corr. 1, 366, 382, 387). Adopted draft 
report to Security Council. Decided 
to request S.G. to submit a copy of 
revised questionnaire (T/1010) to Se- 
curity Council. 

Considered and adopted draft spe- 
cial report to G.A. on Ewe and Togo- 
land unification problem (T/L.399). 

Considered and adopted draft report 
to G.A. (T/401, 401/Add. 1). 

Place of 13th regular session of 
Council: Decided to request G.A. to 
reconsider decision as to program of 
conferences at Hqs. and Geneva (A 
2363) in order that Trusteeship may 
alternate with Economic and_ Social 
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October 


Council in holding summer sessions 
in Geneva. 
Council concluded 12th session. 


Standing Committee on Petitions 


85th MEETING—July 7 

Considered petitions concerning 
Nauru (T/PET.9/10, 9/11, 9/12 9/13 
and 9/14). 

Considered petitions concerning New 
Guinea (T/PET.8/7, 8/8 and 8/9). 


86th MEETING—July 8 


Petitions concerning Pacific 
Islands: Adopted 40th report (T/C.2/ 
L.48). 

Petitions concerning Togoland un- 
der British and Togoland under 


French Admin.; Adopted 38th report 
(Conference paper No. 37). 

General Petitions: Considered draft 
39th report (T/C.2/L.46). 

Petitions concerning Tanganyika: 
Adopted 41st report (T/C.2/L.44). 

Petitions concerning Togoland un- 
der British Admin.; Adopted 42nd re- 
port (T/C.2/L.47). 


87th MEETING—July 9 

General petitions: Adopted 39th re- 
port (T/C.2/L.46). 

Petitions concerning Ruanda-Urun- 
di: Considered petitions (T/PET.3/59, 
3/60, and Add 1-5, 3/61 and 3/63). 

Special information required con- 
cerning action taken on certain peti- 
tions: Adopted 43rd report. 


88th MEETING—July 9 

Conditions concerning Nauru: Adopted 
44th report (T/C.2/L.49) 

Conditions concerning New Guinea: 
Adopted 45th report (T/C.2/L.50). 


89th-92nd MEETINGS—July 13-16 

Considered petitions concerning 
Ruanda-Urundi and petitions concern- 
ing the Cameroons under’ French 
Admin. 


98rd MEETING—July 16 

Considered petitions concerning the 
Cameroons under French Admin., peti- 
tions concerning the Cameroons under 
British Admin. and petitions concern- 
ing Western Samoa. 


General procedure of the Trustee- 
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ship Council: Adopted report on ques- 


tion of procedure for examination of 


petitions (Conference Room Paper No 
41). 

Examination of petitions: Adopted 
report to the Council not so far dis- 
posed of at 12th session (Conference 
Room Paper No. 40). 


94th MEETING—July 17 


Considered petitions concerning the 
Cameroons under British Admin. 

Petitions concerning Western Samoa 
Adopted 5lst report (Conference Room 
Paper No. 44). 


95th-96th MEETINGS—July 20 


Petitions concerning Ruanda-Urun- 
di: Adopted 48th report (T/C.2/lL.51). 

Petitions concerning Cameroons un- 
der British Admin.: Adopted 52nd and 
53rd reports (Conference Room 
Papers Nos. 45 and 46). 

Petitions Concerning Cameroons un- 
der French Admin.: Adopted 49th and 
50th reports (Conference Room Papers 
Nos. 42 and 43). 


Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions 


43rd MEETING—July 7 


Discussed administrative 
fecting New Guinea. 


union af- 


Committee on Rural Economic Develop- 
ment of the Trust Territories 


12th MEETING—July 15 


Adopted its Draft Third 
Report. 


Progress 


Ad Hoe Committee on Factors (Non 


Self-Governing Territories) 


Ist MEETING—July 21 


Elected: Mr. Awni Khalidy (Iraq) as 
Chairman, and Mr. Benj. Gerig (U.S.) 
as Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur. 

Adopted agenda. 


2nd MEETING—July 22 


Study of Factors in deciding whether 
a Territory has or has not attained a 
full measure of self-government: Ex- 
amination of para. 7 of resol. 648 (VIT). 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY; a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., also WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 p.m. In Can- 
ada, the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts “On the 
Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


UNITED NATIONS STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of 
the United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:45 to 12:00 noon Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 
p.m., Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


“The Korea Story” 


Two half-hour features produced by the Radio Division 
have been presented over the facilities of the American 
Broadcasting Company on a coast-to-coast hook-up and 
will shortly be offered to local stations. The first, narrated 
by Mr. Dick Powell, concerns the strategic role of the 
United Nations in its efforts to halt aggression by collec- 
tive action. The second, entitled “The Quiet War” and 
narrated by Miss Helen Hayes, concerns the work of re- 
construction and rehabilitation in Korea today. Both pro- 
grams feature original recordings made in the field and at 
United Nations Headquarters. 


Times of these and other United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 






UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney and at 90 Queen 
St., Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 
BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 

Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 4234 
de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota; Libreria América, 
Medellin; Libereria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie “‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manvel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Abbis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘’Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverziun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Diakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamd. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Perd, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Laysanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Banghok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schcik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelaria 
178, Caracas, and Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pineda 21, 
Caracas. 

VIETNAM: Papeterie-Librairie-Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon (Cochinchine). 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27-11, 

Belgrade. 
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United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 


AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salsburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien 1 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex. Horn, Spiegel- 
gasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

— ae Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome Nihonbashi, Tokvo 

entral. 
SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad Barcelona. 












* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 










REPORT OF 
THE AD HOC COMMITTEE ON 


FORCED LABOUR 


Published by the United Nations and the International Labour Office, this 
Report contains the findings and conclusions of a special fact-finding body 
established jointly by these two organisations. The members of the Committee 
are: Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, K.C.S.I., D.C.L. (Oxon.), Chairman; Mr. Paal 
Berg, Former President of the Supreme Court of Norway; Mr. Enrique Garcia 
Sayan, Former Minister for Foreign Affairs of Peru. 


The Report sets forth the results of a two-year investigation of the nature 
and extent of the problem raised by the existence in the world of forced labour 
used for political coercion or for important economic purposes. 


The Chairman emphasised that the Committee, in drawing its conclusions, 
had viewed with great concern not the repression of offences against the State, 
such as treason or sedition punishable in all countries, but those legislative sys- 
tems which attempt to correct political opinions to suit the ideology of a parti- 
cular Government. The Committee was also aware that in modern times the 
duties of States were increasing and that as a corollary certain modern Con- 
stitutions recognised the duty of citizens to work. The Committee had attempted 
in its conclusions to draw a dividing line between this general obligation to 
work and compulsion transforming it into a system of forced labour. 


Summary Table of Contents of the Report 


Preface 

Members of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour 

Report of the Committee 

1. Organisation 

ll. Terms of Reference 

lll. Methods of Work 

IV. Conclusions concerning the Allegations 

V. General Observations 

Appendix |: Historical Survey of International Action concerning Forced Labour. 

Appendix II: Text of the Committee’s Questionnaire and Summary of the Replies 
from Governments. 


Appendix Ill: Summary of Allegations, of Replies to Allegations and of the 
Material Available to the Committee; Comments by Governments; Additional 


Material. 


As a United Nations publication, the Report is issued as Supplement No. 13 to 
the Official Records of the Economic and Social Council, Sixteenth Session. 


621 pages, paper cover. 614” x 942" 
Price: $3.75; 22/6 sterling, or equivalent 
English and French editions; Spanish in preparation. 


Obtainable from all sales agents for United Nations publications, 








